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L 
ON THE TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME. 



PART II. 

1. The Romak Forum. 

The Roman Forum is the spot with which are connected all 
the most interesting associations and the most stirring recol- 
lections of ancient Rome. Around it are grouped almost all 
the localities inseparably associated in the mind of the scholar, 
with the great names of antiquity, and the rising splendour of 
the early city; while it is the centre also round which are 
gathered the most stupendous and magnificent monuments of 
its imperial greatness. Of the latter, many remain, at least in 
partial preservation, to tell their own tale ; but of the edifices 
or moniunents which adorned the Forum in earlier times, not a 
single one now subsists in its original state ; and we are reduced 
almost entirely to the resources of ancient literature, and the 
scanty information we can glean firom the scattered notices of 
classical writers, if we attempt to restore the Forum as it exist- 
ed in the days of Gracchus or of Cicero. Much assistance may, 
however, still be derived firom existing remains, when once 
rightly understood. Many of the temples, and other public 
buildings, erected in the days of the republic, though restored 
or rebuilt under the emperors, still continued to occupy the 
same situations as before. In other cases, we have sufficiently 
accurate information to enable us to point out where a mor 
IV. A 



2 ON THE TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME. 

ancient edifice was destroyed, to make way for one of which the 
vestiges are still visible. Hence, in regard to the Forum 
especially, it is necessary that the investigations of the topo- 
grapher should assume something of a historical form ; and 
much of the concision and embarrassment of the earlier anti- 
quarians, arises from their endeavouring to bring together edi- 
fices of the most distant periods, and reconcile conflicting testi- 
monies which in &ct referred to two states of things entirely 
different. This evil has been greatly aggravated by the defe- 
rence usually paid to the catalogue which passed under the 
name of P. Victor, in which all the names that occur in ancient 
authors are heaped promiscuously together, and the works of 
the kings and those of the emperors are enumerated in succession, 
as if they had been still standing side by side in the fourth cen- 
tury. It is to M. Bunsen that we are indebted for having first 
cleared a way through this chaos, and by distinguishing accu- 
rately the diflferent epochs in the progress of the Forum, and 
pointing out the periods of the destruction as well as the resto- 
ration of many of the buildings that surrounded it, enabled us 
to form a clear and satisfactory conception of its condition at 
several successive periods. 

Such a historical investigation was absolutely necessaxy, be- 
fore we could attempt to apply our knowledge to the explana- 
tion of the monuments still existing, or interpret aright the evi" 
dence of the localities themselves. Even the important key 
furnished by the results of recent excavations would have been 
comparatively useless, had it not been for these preliminary in- 
quiries. On the other hand, all the learning and ingenuity of 
M. Bunsen would have been in great measure thrown away, or 
could at best have led to very questionable results, had it not 
been for a few fixed points which have been gained by Ihe pro- 
cess of excavation. 

The first and most important result thus obtained, has been 
the determination of the position and the limits of the Forum 
itself; a preliminary question, without answering which, it was 
evidently impossible to stir another step with safety. Yet it is 
only within a very few years that this important point can be 
considered as determined; and as the erroneous views long 
prevalent on this subject still retain their place in most of the 
popular treatises and guide-books, it may be as well briefly to 
review the history of this long-disputed question. 
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The earlier topographers appear to have entertained little 
doubt upon the subject. Biondo, though he never distinctly 
states his views upon this point, seems to have taken it for 
granted that the level space, called in modem times the Campo 
Vaccino, was the site of the ancient Forum.^ The same view 
is more clearly expressed by Lucio Fauno and Marliano, but 
both these writers fall into the error of extending its limits as 
far as the Arch of Titus, and the ridge which extends from 
thence towards the Esquiline Hill. The great di£ference of 
level between that part of the Forum near the foot of the Capi- 
tol and the Arch of Titus, though in great measure concealed 
from view by the enormous accumulation of rubbish in the 
lower parts of the space thus limited, was alone sufficient to 
render it improbable that the whole could have been comprised 
in the open area of the Forum ; the certainly that it was not so, 
was obtained at a later period by an excavation made in front 
of the church of SS. Cosma and Damiano, when the ground in 
front of that church was found to be occupied with the remains 
of ancient buildings,^ thus proving that the open space could 
not have extended beyond the Temple of Antoninus and Faus- 
tina, — ^the pavement in front of which, has the same level with 
that adjoining the Arch of Septimius Severus. Previously to 
this discovery, Donatus had already started the hypothesis 
that the Forum occupied the valley on the west of the Palatine 
rather than that on the north, as agreeing more accurately with 
the statement of Dionysius,' that it was situated between the 
Palatine and Capitoline Hills. This view was adopted by 
Nardini ; and became, through him, part of the received creed 
of Roman topography down to a very recent period. It was 



^ Roma ImUiuraia, Lib. ii. § 63, 67. 

' Memorie di Santi Ba/rkii^ p. 234. 
(ap. Feay MUedlan. torn, i.) Incontro 
SS. Cosmo e Damiano, nel mezzo 
appunto del campo Vaccino, fu cavato, 
in tempo del pontificato di Aleasandro 
VII., da Leonardo Agoetini ; e vi si tro- 
▼arono edifia aottemnei in qnantiU 
tale, ch6 non pareva ohe mai vi fosse 
stata piazza alcnna: ben h vero che 
non parevano delli tempi 11 pii^ anticbi. 

' Lib. II. c. 66, where, in speaking 



of the fomidation of the Temple of 
Vesta, he says, that Niima erected it iv 

A.«^«y iv) ri^ij3«A.«, »eu fti^fis itfA^M tSfnt 
Ttit ^ytfrnt, iy if tutrwMuarrai r« Upii. 
But in describing the construction of 
the Forum itself, (ii. 50.) he only marks 
it as «>« wf»uf».iwt rif l^awtTttXiif tiIi«v, 
an expression equally applicable to both 
views of the matter. 
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developed with much learning and industry by the late Profes- 
sor Nibby in his work, Del Faro JRamano, published in 1819, 
and was still unhesitatingly followed by Mr Burgess in 1831. 
Piale had indeed ventured, as early as 1818, to attempt the de- 
fence of the older view, ih opposition to the authority of Nar- 
dini ; but his suggestion met with little &vour/ At length, in 
1835, the progress of the excavations carried on in the Forum, 
brought to light &cts which may be considered as having set 
the question at rest for ever. The importance of these dis- 
coveries was instantly perceived by M. Bunsen, who, in an ad- 
dress, delivered to the Archaeological Institute at Rome in 1835, 
sketched out the general outlines, which he afterwards developed 
more fully and satis&ctorily (not without considerable correc- 
tions,) in a memoir in the annals of the same Society in 1837, as 
well as in the fourth volume of the Beschreibung, The restora* 
tion of the ancient Forum may be now looked upon as founded 
on a secure basis ; and whatever changes in matters of detail 
the progress of excavation may hereafter render necessary, it is 
probable that the leading features will require little alteration. 

The Forum itself, not being designed to admit of the passage 
of wheeled carriages, was paved with broad flags or slabs of 
stone of Phocas, while the streets which bounded it, were paved 
in the same manner as all the others of ancient Rome, widi 
polygonal blocks of the hard basaltic lava, usually distinguished 
by the name of 8ilex. Hence, wherever we find a pavement of 
this description, we may be sure that we have reached the 
boundaries of the Forum properly so termed. Such a pavement 
had been long known to exist in fix)nt of the Temple of Faus-* 
tina ; and it was found, on examination, to correspond precisely 
in direction with that passing under the Arch of Severus : an ac- 
cidental excavation in the seventeenth century had also brought it 
to light at an intermediate point near the Church of Sta Martina.^ 
Hence, the limit of the Forum on this side could admit of no 
doubt, and had indeed been universally received ; Donato, Nar- 
dini, and their followers, however, regarding it as marking the 



* Eveii Niebnhr, so late as 1823, was 
BtaU under the domimon of the generally 
received opinion, a drciunstance which 
materially detracts from the valae of 
the otherwise important hints funushed 



by him to M. Bunsen, and pabHshed by 
the latter in the third Tolnme of the 
Be9ekreiiimng, 

' Ficoroni, ap. Fea, MUcell., torn. i. 
p. 157. 
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breadth of the Fonun, instead of the length. But when exca- 
vations were carried on beyond the column of Phocas, towards 
the south, it was found, that there existed a similar pavement 
on that side also, running in a direction nearly, but not accu- 
rately parallel with the preceding ; separated firom the Forum 
by a slightly raised ledge or curb-stone, and bounded on the op- 
posite side by the elevated steps of an extensive building, which 
was proved by an inscription discovered on the spot to be no 
other than the Basilica Julia.* Unfortunately the excavations 
were carried no fiurther, and have not since been resumed ; but 
the pavement thus brought to light, corresponds with a portion 
discovered immediately in fix>nt of the three columns, conmion- 
ly known by the name of the Temple of Jupiter Stator^ and thus 
enables us at once to mark the line that bounded the Forum on 
this side throughout its whole extent. The two sides being 
thus determined, the extremities are fixed by the nature of the 
ground itself the foot of the slope beneath the Capitoline fflll 
at once determining the boundary in that direction, while the 
opposite limit must have been equally marked by the commence- 
ment of the ascent to the Velian Ridge.^ Although the ground 
in this part has not yet been uncovered, the fiu^t already men- 
tioned of the discovery of remains of ancient buildings in firont 



* The mode in which this important 
&ct WB0 estahhshed, is worthy of notice, 
as an instance hew much ingenuity and 
leaniing may be frequently required, 
in order to interpret Mly the results 
obtained by the proeess of excayation. 
The fragment actually found, contained 
only tiie words — 

A 

ASILICA . . . 

ER REPARATAE 

SET ADIECIT 

which would appear to throw but little 
light on the matter. But Dr KeUer- 
mann immediately suggested that this 
fragment was only a portion of an in- 
fleriptioo preserred entire by Gruter, 
(171—7.) which runs thus :--OABI- 
NIVS . VETTIVS . PROBIANVS . 
V . C . PRAEF . VRB . STATVAM . 
qVAB . BASILICAE . IVLIAE . A . j 



SE . NOVITER . REPARATAE . 
ORNAMENTO . ESSET . ADIECIT . 
The original of Grute^s inscription is 
no longer forthcoming, but it is said to 
hare been found near the column of 
Phocas ; thus leaving no doubt that this, 
as well as the fragment now discoTered, 
belonged to the pedestals of two statues 
set up in the Badlica at the same time. 
Gabinius was prefect of the dty in ▲. o. 
377,^a period with which the fonn of 
the letters and style of execution of the 
' fragment are strictly in accordance. 

' It may be as well here to state, 
that by the Velian Ridge I mean the 
elevation that runs across from the 
Palatine towards the EsquiUne, and 
separates the valley of the Forum from 
that in which the Coliseum stands* The 
proofr of this view, which is that of M. 
Bunsen, will be given hereafter. 
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of SS. Cosma e Damiano renders it certain that the open space 
of the Forum coiild have extended in this direction very little, 
if at all, beyond the angle of the Temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina. 

The space thus circumscribed, forms an irregular quadrangle 
— the two longer sides not being parallel, but diverging towards 
the Capitol— of about 630 French feet in length, with a breadth 
varying from 100 to 190 feet, an extent undoubtedly small when 
considered with reference to the city in the days of its greatness ; 
but this circumstance, though it appears to have had much 
weight with some modem antiquarians,^ can certainly not sur- 
prise us, if we bear in mind that the limits of the Forum were 
fixed in very early ages, and never underwent any alteration. 
Before the close of the republic, indeed, it had become altogether 
insufficient for the purposes it had originally served ; but it was 
then impossible to enlarge it ; and additional space was gained 
by the erection of spacious basilicas around it, and subsequently 
by the construction of other forums in the neighbourhood by 
successive emperors. 

But not only did the discovery just mentioned at once deter- 
mine the true position of the Forum, and enable us to fix its 
limits ; but it rendered most important assistance towards the re- 
storation of its details. The situation of the Basilica Julia, once 
determined, became a stepping-stone towards the arrangement 
of many of the other buildings which surrounded the Forum. It 
was known in the first place firom the Monumentum Ancyraniun, 



8 Bfr BargMB is particalftrly teTere 
upon the wiiten who oontebded for this 
** slip of a Forum," to iuBist on which, 
he oheerroB^ ^maynow be well nigh 
stamped with folly." {AfUiq. of Eoms, 
▼ol. I. p. 841.) This was written, or at 
least published, in 1881 ; only four 
years afterwards, this piece offoUy was 
proTed to be unquestionably the true 
▼iew of the subject. The late Profeasor 
Nibby, indeed, still continued to main- 
tain the old (^pinion ; and in his latest 
work, (Romuk Antiea. torn, ii.) even had 
rsconne to the extraon&iafy expedient 
of regarding the line of pavement in 
front of the Basilica JuUa, as marking 



the norikefn limit of the Forum instead 
of the southern; and traosferring the 
whole space between the column of Pho- 
cas and the Arch of SeptimiusSevem^to 
the Forum of CflBsar 1 It is needless to 
comment on this last despairing struggle 
of an expiring theoiy. M. Canina, on 
the contrary, with the candour which 
marks the character of all his inmti- 
gations, at once admitted the importt 
ance of the new discoveries^ and adopt- 
ed in the last edition of his wortc the 
same limits for the Forum as those 
fixed by M. Bunsen, — {Indieazione To- 
pographiea di Roma Antka, 3a edi- 
xicne, Roma 1841.) 
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that this Basilica was situated between the temple of Saturn, 
(which stood on the slope of the Capitol,) and that of Castor 
and Pollux. Hence the latter, which certainly feced the Forum, 
must have been immediately beyond the Basilica on the side &r- 
thest from the Capitol, and must either have been the temple, of 
which the three columns are still standing near Sta Maria Libera- 
trice, or have stood between that and the Basilica itself. Again, 
we know that the far-&med temple of Vesta, the most important 
sanctuary of Rome, stood very near to, if not actually adjoining, 
that of the twin deities : it was almost at the foot of the Palatine, 
and at the same time close, to the Forum, on which the Begia, 
a building inseparably connected witli it, directly fronted. The 
combination of these circumstances would leave little doubt that 
the temple of Vesta occupied nearly the site of the modem 
church of Sta Maria Liberatrice : a conclusion already arrived 
at upon very different grounds by some of the earlier topogra- 
phers, and which derives a most important confirmation, from 
the &ct that in this spot were discovered, early in the sixteenth 
century, not less than twelve inscriptions, some honorary, some 
sepulchral, in commemoration of Vestal virgins. It is a well 
known feet, that among the other privileges enjoyed by the 
Vestals, was that of being buried within the city : the place of 
their sepulture is nowhere mentioned ; but no spot would seem 
more likely to have been selected for the purpose than the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the sacred precincts, where they had 
lived and died. Tliis last circumstance alone had led M. Fea 
in 1827, even while he still clung to the views then prevalent 
concerning the situation of the Forum, to place the Temple of 
Vesta in tiie spot just assigned to it.® Even Nibby, who trans- 
ferred it to S. Teodoro, felt himself compelled to admit that the 
place where these inscriptions were found, must have been in 
some mode or other connected with the sanctuary. To the 
important bearing of the point thus established upon the ques- 
tions connected with the Sacred Way, I shall have occasion 
hereafter to recur. 

Again, the well known passage of Statins, concerning the 
equestrian colossus of Domitian, which had hitherto been rather 
a stumbling-block than an auxiliary to antiquarians, now at 



' See his plan of the Fomiii, republiflhed by M. Bonsen in the Bulhit, d, InH. 
1835. 
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length becomes clearly intelligible ; and some of the points there 
described being fixed beyond the possibility of doubt, we are 
enabled thereby to determine the situation of others. It stood 
nearly in the centre of the Forum, with its back turned towards 
the temples on the slope of the Capitoline hill : on its right 
hand, the Basilica Julia^ on the opposite side the still more 
splendid Basilica iEmilia, while in front, and therefore at the 
narrow extremity of the Forum, under the slope of the Velian 
hill, was placed the Temple of Julius CsDsar. All this is stated 
with a distinctness and accuracy rarely to be found in a poeti- 
cal description : 

Par operi sedes : hinc obvia limina pandit 
Qui fessus bellis adscitsB munere prolis 
Primus iter nostris ostendit in sethera divis. 
At latenun gressus hinc Julia tecta tuentur, 
mine belligeri sublimis regia PaulH; 
Terga pater, blandoque videt Concordia vultu, 
Ipse autem pure celsum caput aSre septus 
Templa superfulges, et prospectare videris^ 
An nova contemptis surgant Palatia flammis 
Pulchrius ; an tacita vigilet face Tro'icus ignis, 
Atque exploratas jam laudet Vesta ministras. 

From the last lines it would appear that the head of the statue 
was slightly turned to the right, so as to look directly towards 
the Palatine ; in which case the Temple of Vesta, — supposing it 
to have occupied the situation above assigned to it, — ^would have 
exactly met its view. The position thus obtained, both for 
the ^imilian Basilica and the Temple of Caesar, may be &rther 
supported by arguments drawn from other sources ; but before 
we attempt to proceed &rther with the restoration of the Forums 
fius it existed in the days of Domitian, it is necessary to cast a 
retrospective glance upon its condition in earlier times. ^^ 

One of the most important services rendered to Roman topo- 



^® In the following account of the Fo- 
rum, and the changes it underwent, it 
is to he understood that M. Bunsen's 
views hare been followed, wheneyer the 
contrary is not expressed. The autho- 
rities from ancient writers have been 
yery carefully collected by M. Becker, 
to whose Handhueh the reader is re- 
ferred for such of them as it did not 



appear necessary to insert The limits 
of an article like the present have natu- 
rally rendered it impossible to notice all 
the arguments brought forward by 
Becker and Urlichs in regard to the 
disputed points. I have therefore con- 
tented myself with mentioning those 
which appeared to my own mind the 
most oonyincing. 
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graphy of late days, has been the establishment of clear ideas 
concerning the nature of the Comitium, and the relation in 
which it stood to the Forum; and here it is to Niebuhr" that 
we are indebted for first pointing out the true state of the case, 
while his views have been elaborately developed, and judiciously 
applied to the results of recent discoveries, by M. Bunsen. 
That the Condtium was originally nothing more than an open 
space, in which the assemblies of the patricians, the Coniitia 
Cttriata, were held, seems to have been generally admitted : but 
by a strange misconception of a passage in livy, ^^ which, be- 
ginning with flavio Biondo,^' was transmitted in succession 
through the whole series of topographers down to Nibby and 
Burgess, it was supposed that it had been subsequently roofed 
over, and converted into a covered building. Tet not only does 
the passage in question, when rightly understood, expressly ex- 
elude axky such idea, but, as Niebuhr has justly observed, the occur- 
rence of such prodigies as the &lling of milk and blood, instead 
of rain, on the Comitium^ and the growth of the sacred fig-tree 
on the same spot, all serve to shew that it must have still re- 
mained an open, uncovered area. We are indeed told in very 
early times, that it was inclosed,^^ but in terms which by no means 
necessarily require us to regard it as clearly distinct firom the 
Forum, much less as constituting any thing like a separate edifice. 
On the other hand, firom the fi*equent mention of buildings or 
other monuments, which are spoken of at one time as being in 
the Forum^ at others in the Comitium^ and still more clearly 
firom a passage of Pliny, where he describes the sacred fig-tree 
as being " in foro ipso ac comitio^^^^^ we may safely infer that 
it was a part of the Forum itself. It appears indeed to have 
been in the earliest times the Forum for political purposes. 
Not only were the Comitia held here, but it was the place 



^ Bom, Geach, i. p. 444. not 990; 
Beaehreibung, in. p. 61. 

^' xxTii. 36. Eo anno primum, 
€x quo Annfhal in lUUiam fteniuet, co- 
mitinm tectum ease, memorise proditom 
est, et ludoB RomanoB semel instaura- 
toe, &c. It 18 strange that the words 
in Italics should not have been suffi- 
cient to show that the covering over of 
the Comitium was a temporary thing of 



mani, which are mentioned directly af- 
terwards. Grevier, in his note on the 
passage, saw the difficulty of these 
words, hut was so wedded to the re- 
ceived idea of the Comitium, that he 
proposes to alter the text 

^* Boma Inttauratay ii. 67. 

^* Fedtque idem (TulhiB Hostilius) 
et icepsU de numubiis eomiitHm et cu- 
riam. Cic. de Rep. ii. 17. 



periodical recurrence, like the ludi Ro- , " Plin. H. N, xv. 18 (20.) 
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where the judicial tribunab were established, as they continued 
to be down to a comparatively late period : it was here also 
that were erected all the earliest honorary monuments, on which 
account it is more than once designated by Dionysius^' as the 
most conspicuous or most noble part of the Forum. When 
shows of gladiators were exhibited in the Forum — the usual 
place for such displays before the erection of the amphitheatres^^ 
— the Comitium was set apart as the place of honour for the 
most distinguished spectators, and on these occasions was co- 
vered over with a temporary roof or awning, a circumstance 
which gave rise to the misconception already alluded to. 

All these circumstances seem to lead distinctly to the conclu- 
sion adopted by M. Bunsen, that the Comitium occupied the 
upper or narrow end of the space above assigned to the Forum, 
a result already arrived at by some of the earlier topographers, 
who however made the mistake before mentioned, of extending 
its limits fSur beyond the truth, so as to reach to the Arch of Titus. 
M. Becker, who follows the same view, has also remarked that 
it is here we find all the earliest edifices, which were referred 
by tradition to the four first kings of Rome ; the remaining 
space was the plebeian Forum, and served at first only as a 
market place, or for other purposes of ordinary life, not for any 
of those higher objects to which the hallowed precincts of the 
patrician place of meeting were devoted. Tarquinius Priscus 
was the first who even surroimded the lower parts of the Forum 
with porticoes and ranges of ordinary shops. 

Of the buildings which in very early times surrounded the 
Comitium, the most important was the Curia Hostilia, origi- 
nally erected by the king fix>m whom it derived its name, as the 
place of assembly for the Senate, and which continued to serve 
that purpose down to the time of Julius Csesar. It is continu- 
ally mentioned in the closest connection with the Comitium, so 
as to leave no doubt of its looking immediately upon that open 
area, where we firequentiy hear of the people assembling to 
await the decision of the Senate, or attempting to influence its 



r«f Ay«^f. II. 39. 

*' ETen Juliiis CbBHur exhibited a 
•how of glftdiaton in the Foniin, on 



which ooeaaion he oMiaed not the Comi- 
tium only, but the whole extent of the 
Fonun, to be oovered with a mmilar 
awning.— Plin. H, N, xix. 1, (6.) 
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resolutions by their clamours. ^^ That it stood on the north 
side of the Comitium, may be inferred beyond a doubt from the 
remarkable passage in Pliny, ^^ ifdiere he tells us that in early 
times the hour of noon was marked when the sun, aa seen from 
the Curia^ stood in a line between the Rostra and the Graeeos- 
tasis. This statement cannot indeed be fully understood, from 
our ignorance of the exact position of the two last mentioned 
objects ; but that of the Rostra may be determined at least ap- 
proximately : they stood in front of the Curia, near the common 
limit of the Comitium and the Forum, so that an orator could 
from thence address the multitude assembled in the one or 
other place of meeting at his pleasure. A passage of Asconius^ 
would lead us to infer that they were placed on the side nearest 
to the Curia, but other authorities place them in the centre, 
between the Forum and Comitium. The point is, howeyer, 
one of very little importance. In any ease, they stood in the 
open space in front of the Cuiia, and therefore the meridian 
line could only be determined by reference to them, if the Se- 
nate-house occupied the north side of the area.^^ The GrsBCos- 
tasis appears to have been situated on the right of the Curia, 
as viewed from the Comitium :^ it was not a regular edifice like 
that which bore the same name under the emperors, but merely 
an open space or area, elevated above the surrounding level. 
Whether it was thus parted off from the Comitium itself or was 
immediately adjoining the Curia on the other side of the boun- 
dary, must be left in uncertainty, though the latter opinion 



^^ See partienlarljr IAyj, xxii. 7. and 
60. 

^> Lib. Tii. c. 60. Duodedm tabuHs 
ortus tentum et occasuB nominantar, 
post aliquot annoe adjectus est meridies 
aoeenso Consulum id pronnntiante, oum 
a Cnria inter Rostra et CrrcscoitaHn 
frotpexitiet SoUm. The words which 
follow, '^a oolmnna Moenia ad caroerem 
inelinato sidere, supremam pronunda- 
bat," are a loeui conelamatus, of which 
die ezplanatloii suggested by MttUer 
{BulUtt.d.In9t. 1889,p.l69,ff.)appearB 
to me the only pouibU one, though still 
aobjeet to gimre objeetions, which are 
not ranoTed by the remarks of M. Ur- 
Hchs, (iiofii, Topogr, in Letptti^, p. 24.) 



^ Ad CU. p. Milo. 5. p. 43. ed. 
OrelL 

*^ M. Preller, who has tsken up the 
defence on this pcunt^ as on numy othersy 
of the views of M. Canina, and main- 
tains that the Curia Hostilia stood on 
the south side of the Forum, where the 
Curia Julia was afterwards built, sug* 
gests that protpieere tolem may be used 
in the sense of obserring the tkadow of 
the sun : an explanation with which it 
seems to me impossible to concur. 

' Vano de L. L. ▼. 155. Sub dextra 
hujus (Curiae sc.) a Comitio locus sub- 
structns, ubi naiionum subsisterent le- 
gati, qui ad Senatum essent missi. Is 
GrsDcoBtBsis appeOatus a parte ut multa. 
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appears the more probable. Of a similar character, so &r as 
we are able to judge, was also the Senaculum, which is said to 
have been situated above the Graecostasis,*^ and which was also 
intimately connected with the Curia. But besides these, we 
must assign to the same side of the Comitium another sacred 
locality, Vhich was referred to a much earlier period, the Fui- 
canal, or area Vuleani^ as it is frequently called, said to have 
been consecrated by Romidus. No temple of Vulcan ever stood 
here, nor is there any express mention even of an altar : it ap- 
pears to have been merely an elevated open space, considerably 
higher than the Comitium, but looking directly upon it, as we 
find it in early times not unfrequently used for the purpose of 
addressing the people. On it stood the memorable statue of 
Horatius Cocles, which was removed thither from the Comi- 
tium, where it had been originally placed,^^ a quadriga in bronze, 
said to have been erected by Romulus, and an ancient lotus 
tree, still existing in the time of Pliny, which, according to tra- 
dition, had been likewise planted by the founder of the city. 
It is extremely difficult, not to say impossible, to explain in a 
satisfieuitory manner, the relations of the three edifices or locali- 
ties last enumerated ; more especially as the name of the Vul- 
canal does not occur in the passage of Varro, where he treats 
of the other two. The most plausible conjecture seems to be 
that of M. Becker, that the Vulcanal was the more ancient 
name — ^it must certainly have preceded that of the Graecostasis — 
and was employed to designate the whole area, of which the 
GrsBCOStasis and the Senaculum each comprised a part. Thus 
we can at once explain how the Shrine or Chapel (cedicula') of 
Concord, erected by Cn. Flavins, is described at one time as situ- 
ated on the Vulcanal ; at another, on the Grsecostasis. It is 
certainly very remarkable, that we find another temple of Con- 
cord, — ^apparently a more important edifice, but erected at a pe- 
riod long subsequent, by the consul, M. Opimius, after the death 
of C. Gracchus, — described as on the Senaculum^ or imme- 
diately adjoining. 



" Senaenlum suptm GneooBtasim, 
ubi 8Bdis Conoordin et basilics Opixnia. 
— Vmto, I, c, 

** A. GelL IT. 5. Here also was a eo- 
liimn bearing a statue of a dancer or 
performer (fndiut) in the games of the 



Grens, who bad been stmck bjr light- 
ning. (Festds, ▼. Staiua,) He is trans* 
formed by the Pseudo-Victor into a M. 
Ludius ( ! ), whose statue and column he 
places in the eighth region, though the 
Area Yulcani was situated in the fourth. 
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We have no account of any building, during the republican 
period, which occupied the narrow end of the Comitium, where 
the temple of Julius Caesar was afterwards erected ; but on the 
south side, as we have already seen, may be placed with almost 
absolute certainty, the group of buildings composed of the Tem- 
ple of Vesta, and its appurtenances. Of these, the Regia, at 
least, certainly fronted directly on the Comitium, and was se- 
parated from it only by the narrow pavement which here joined 
the Sacred Way. Whether the dwelling of the Vestals (the 
virginea domus of Martial,) also fronted the Comitium or the 
Sacred Way, as his words would appear to imply, we have no 
fiu-ther means of deciding. The attempt to determine the to- 
pographical relations of buildings so closely connected together 
as the temple of Vesta and the sacred edifices that surrounded 
it, must necessarily, in the absence of all existing vestiges, be 
involved in almost insuperable difficulties. The whole subject 
has been investigated at great length, and with much ability, 
by M. Ambrosch, in his Siudien und Andeutungen ; a work 
which forms a most important contribution to our knowledge of 
Roman antiquity. To the points connected with the course of 
the Sacred Way, I shall have occasion to revert hereafter. 

At the angle of the Comitium, and immediately on the Sacred 
Way, stood the Arch of Fabius, apparently the first of that nu- 
merous series of triumphal arches that ultimately adorned the 
Forum and its neighbourhood. It was erected by Q. Fabius 
Maximus, in the year of Rome 645, to commemorate his victory 
over the AUobroges. 

Befdre we quit the Comitium, it may be necessary to say a 
word concerning the monuments which adorned the open space 
itself some of which were among the most interesting relics of 
antiquity still subsisting towards the close of the republic. 
Here, as we have already seen, stood the Rostra^ with which 
appears to have been intimately connected the shrine or altar 
of Cloacina ;'^ in the same open space was the tribunal^ in the 
earliest times probably the only spot where justice was admin- 
istered, and where the praetor still continued to take his seat for 
that purpose in the reign of Augustus ; close by it stood the 
celebrated Puteal of libo, which is hence often spoken of as if 



** See Bmnen, L€$ Forunu de Ramey p. 40 ; Beteknibting, it. p. 59. 
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it had actually served for the purposes of a tribunal. Numer- 
ous honorary statues stood on each side of the Rostra, or in the 
adjoining space ; among the most important of which were those 
of the three Sibyls, mentioned by Pliny as some of the most 
ancient works of Roman art, and which were destined, by a sin* 
gular fortune, to survive all the surrounding monuments. Here, 
too, stood the sacred fig-tree, to which had been transferred 
both the name and the tradition originally belonging to one in 
a very different situation — ^the ficu8 Mumindlia^ which had 
grown by the Lupercal under the Palatine hill, and at the foot 
of which the in&nts Romulus and Remus were found. To 
make the change complete, a legend was invented, that the fig* 
tree in the Comitium had been miraculously transplanted thi- 
ther by the augur Attus Navius ; and this fable, doubtless, found 
a confirmation in the fact, firom which it had perhaps derived 
its origin, that the statue of that celebrated soothsayer, erected, 
as it was said, by Tarquin himself, stood close by the sacred 
tree in the Comitium.^* 

The lower part of the Forum, or rather the Forum itself, in 
a stricter sense, as opposed to the Comitium, was, as already 
mentioned, at first adorned by no conspicuous buildings. The 
range of shops, with which Tarquin had surrounded it, were 
probably of a mean and ignoble character ; many of them were 
occupied by butchers, as we learn not only fi:*om the story of 
Virginia, but firom a passage of Varro, who tells us that the 
" dignity of the Forum was first increased" by the transforma* 
tion of these butchers' stalls into the shops of bankers or 
money-changers.*^ Both sides of the market-place, successively 



*" We are indebted to M. Buosen for 
dearing up this point, and for show- 
ing the importance, in a topographical 
p(nnt of view, of clearly distingnishing 
between tiie arigimal fleas Rnminafis 
and that which had saoceeded to its 
honours, bnt not its position, on the 
Comitium. The great Scaliger, indeed, 
seems to have rightiy i^prehended the 
tmth of the case, as resulting from the 
combination of the two passages in Fes- 
tos, (▼. Rtiminalit, p. 270, and v. Na- 
Tia, p. 169, ed. Mailer), with that of 
Pliny, (H. N, xv. 18); but his views 
were lost sight of by subsequent writers, 



and the whole subject thus involved in 
oonlusion. I must confess, however, 
that M. Bunsen's emendations of the 
passage in Pliny, seem to me unneces- 
sarily bold ; all that appears certain is, 
that the word RitminalU must have 
originally occurred towards the begin- 
ning of the passage, and that for the 
corrupt words " adacto navigio,** we 
must read with Scaliger, ^ ab Atto Na- 
vio," or as it stands in Sillig's edition, 
*' Atto Navio augure." Fortunately 
this is all that we require. 

"^ Hoc intervallo primum forenna 
dignitas crevit, atque ex tabeniis lani- 
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underwent this change, whence the appellation of Novcn (taber- 
noe or argentarice^) and VeiereSy by which the north and sooth 
sides of the Forum came to be distinguished. These terms aie 
of frequent occurrence, and of much importance in the deter* 
mination of other topographical details ; fortunately we are 
able to ascertain with certainty, that the Noysb occupied the 
north side of the Forum, the Veteres the opposite one.^ In 
the midst between them — apparently as nearly as possible in 
the centre of the Forum — was situated the Lacus Curtius, or 
rather a puieal marking the spot consecrated by tradition under 
that name. Close to it stood three trees, — a fig-tree, an oliye, 
and a Tine, the two last of which are distinctly mentioned as 
being of plebeian origin, thus confirming the idea suggested by 
Niebuhr, as to the original relation of the Forum to the Comi- 
tium. In the same part of the Forum were erected many sta- 
tues and other honorary monuments, among which it may be 
sufficient to name the Columna Maenia, and the celebrated Co- 
lumna Rostrata of Duillius. Of the inscription which adorned 
the pedestal of this important monument, — ^interesting as a spe- 
cimen of early Latinity, — ^a copy, made apparently in the impe- 
rial times,^ is still preserved in the Capitol. 



enis argentazue fitctte. Varro, op. iVb* 
nium^ G^ 12, p. 364, ed. GerUeh. At 
what time theee ArgentariflD in their 
tam disappeared from the Forom, we 
faaye no information ; but it wonld ap- 
pear from the expression of Livy, (xxvi. 
27), ^ argefUarux, qucB nunc novcB op- 
pdUntwr^ that those on the north ade 
at leaat, were stUl existing in his day. 
It was probably on occasion of their re- 
moyal, that the Basilica Argentaria was 
evocted on the slope of the Capitoline 
hin, towards the Fonm of Trajan ; the 
rsmains of which M. Bunsen has dia- 
ooyered adjoining the modem Salita di 
Marforio^ which bore in the nuddle ages 
the name of CUyns Argentarius. (BeM- 
tkr. 111. p. 371, IT. pp. 38, 39). 

" The passage cited by M. Becker from 
Cioero, (Awd. it. 22), is deoiaiTe on this 
point : — ^ nt ii qm snb Notib solem non 
iBnmt, item ille cum aeatnaret Tetemm 
at mwinianonun sic Aeademioorum nm- 
bfim secntDS est" As the two long 



sides of the Forum fronted nearly south- 
west and north-east, there could be no 
question which was the $u%ny side. The 
same conclusion had been already ar- 
riTed at by M. Bunsen upon other 
grounds. The mceniana alluded to were 
projecting balconies OTer the tcibemce, 
which serred for the spectators of the 
games and shows of gladiators in Que 
Forum. See the paasages cited by M. 
Becker, Handb. p. 296, note 500. 

^ Niebuhr asserts that tiliis copy was 
made in the reign of Tiberius, (Led. on 
Rom, HitL Yol. I. p. 118, ed. Schmits) ; 
but I am ignorant of his authority for 
this statement That it is not the ori- 
ginal must, I think, be obTious to any 
one who has taken the trouble of com- 
paring it with those of the Sd^oe and of 
Mummius in the Vatican. It was found, 
according to Ciacoonio, a writer of the 
sixteenth century, near the Arch of 
Septimius SeTerua. See Nibby, Roma 
Antica, torn. ii. p. UK 
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We shall now be able to picture to ourselves with tolerable 
clearness the state of the Forum itself and the relations of the 
surrounding localities, as they existed in the sixth century of 
Rome. It is interesting to compare the results thus arrived at, 
with the allusions in a remarkable passage of Plautus,^ to the 
elucidation of which his commentators have hitherto contri- 
buted but littie, — but on which the researches of recent topo- 
graphers have thrown much light. 

Commonstrabo, quo in quemque hominem facile inveniatis loco. 
Qui perjumm convenire vult hominem, mitto in Comitium, 
Qui mendacem et gloriosum apud Cloacinse sacrum, 
Ditis damnosos maritos sub Basilica qusrito. 
Ibidem erunt scorta exoleta, quique stipulari sclent. 
Symbolarum coUatores apud Forum Piscarium. 
In foro infimo boni homines atque dites ambulant. 
In medio propter Canalem ibi ostentatores men ; 
Gonfidentes garrulique et malevoli supra Lacum, 
Qui alteri de nihilo audacter dicunt contumeliam, 
Et qui ipsi sat habent quod ipsis vere possit dicier. 
Sub Veteribus ibi sunt qui dant quique accipiunt foenori. 
Pone sedem Castoris ibi sunt subito quibus credas male, 
In Tnsco vice ibi sunt homines qui ipsi sese venditant. 
In Velabro vel pistorem, vel lanium, vel haruspicem, 
Vel qui ipsi vortant, vel quse aliis subversentur, pnebeant 
Ditis damnosos maritos apud Leucadiam Oppiam.*^ 

Without attempting to explain the full meaning of this still 
obscure passage, or to account for all the satirical divisions 
of the poet, some of the allusions are clear enough. The Co- 
mitium was the place where justice was administered; the 
Shrine of Cloacina was close to the Rostra, from whence the 
harangues of the demagogues were held ; the usurers, alluded to 
in the twelfth line, were the Argentarii of the Veteres ; the 
Forum Piscarium, was not the fish-market near the Tiber, but 



•• Owrculio, Act iv. Sc. i. 

^ The meaning of the words ^ Leu- 
cadiam Oppiam" 18 wholly unknown, 
and the repetition of tiie rest of the line 
yeiy singular. M. Bunsen's conjecture, 
that the two rersions of the same line 
belong to two different editions of the 



plsy, is at least very probable, and the 
chron<dogieal difficulty ariang from the 
mention of the Basilica, might eyen lead 
us to suspect that one of them was in- 
serted after the death of Plantus. But 
in the Captivi we find another allusion 
to the Basilica. See the following note. 
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one immediate adjoining die Vulcanal, iqq[4ur»u]T at the back 
of tibe Basiliea Poi>cia« wl&ich we find mentioniHl by Fe$tu$«^ 
Hie locus is of course tlie Lacns Cortiiis, in the centre of the 
Forom, whence the expression #ff^>ra Lacnm, seiHus to ha\^ 
been applied to the npper pari, near the Comitium; what 
the eanalis was, we have no information) probably merely a 
drain, which was afterwards coTcred over. It appears that the 
batchers and other inferior tradesmen, who had been expellod 
from the Forom itseU^ had taken refuge in the Velabnim near 
at hand, where we find them still established in the da}3 of 
Horace,** 

In the above passage of Plautus, it mnst be ohsenvd that 
only one Baailica is alluded to. The mention even of tliat one 
is singular, as, according to Cicero, the poet died in the very 
year of the censorship of Cato (U. C. 570,) in which the Por^ 
cian Basilica — unquestionably the first erected at Romo — ^waa 
begun. This edifice was the first of a series, which before long 
greatly altered the aspect of the Forum. Its position is so fivr 
clearly indicated, that it stood close to the Curia Hostilia, but 
apparently somewhat backward, so as not to abut directly upon 
either the Forum or Comitium. Its exact site is not, however, 
clear, and is of little importance ; the building itself perished in 
the same conflagration with the Curia, on occasion of the death 
of Clodius*^ (U. C. 702,) and we do not learn that it was restored. 
The example set by Cato was followed by the very next censors, 
M. Fulvius and M. .Smilius Lepidus, who erected a second and 
more sumptuous Basilica on the north side of the Forum pro- 
perly so called, immediately behind the Argentarioo Novo). 
Though the construction of this edifice is ascribed by Livy to 
Fulvius alone, there seems no doubt that his colleague had some 
share in the matter, and the building was called in subsequent 
times, sometimes the Fulvian, sometimes the .^Smilian Basilica ; 
perhaps most correctly, as we find in one instance, Boiilioa 



» y. Pueaiarn tmdi, p. 23S, MttU. 
It is evidentljr the mum to which Plan- 
tbs alhidei in another pMHge, (OtptWi^ 
IT. % ▼. S4), 
Tarn fiMKfeorcs qm praeheiit popnlo 



Ornvm odoa wilibariBfitoo onacs abi- 
gHoifBram. 

IV. B 



^ Cum Vehibro omno nme«lloDi. 8at» 
ti. 3, 220. 

^ Amod. ad do. pro MUon. p, Z4, 
ecL OrelL Quo igpe ei IpM quoquo 
oiriA lUgniYity «t item Pord* BwrfKoii 
qiue ermt el jtnetay tmbaeto mL 
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JEmiUa et Fulvia, Not long afterwards, a third Basilica was 
erected by Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, on the opposite side of the 
Forum, but not immediately adjacent to it, bemg separated firom 
it by the range of the ArgentarisD Veteres, and perhaps standing 
still &rther back on the ^cus Tuscus. The fourth and last 
Basilica of the republican period, the Opimia, stood close to the 
Senaculum, and was probably erected at the same time with 
the adjacent Temple of Concord, by L. Opimius, after his vic- 
tory over C. Gracchus. 

Such, then, was the general aspect of the Forum, as well as 
we are able to trace it out, at the end of the seventh century of 
Rome.^ The tumults consequent on the death of Clodius (U. C. 
702,) led to great and extensive changes, and prepared the way 
for its assuming the altered character which it presented under 
the first emperors. A clear imderstanding of the alterations 
effected at this period, is one of the most important requisites in 
regard to the topography of the Forum ; and here it is certainly 
to M. Bunsen that we are indebted, for first throwing light 
upon this complicated subject. 

It is well known that in the tumults just alluded to, the Curia 
Hostilia was burnt to the ground ; the Basilica Porcia, as already 
mentioned, perished with it. The Senate-house was, however, 
soon rebuilt, the direction of the work being entrusted to Faus- 
tus, the son of the dictator Sylla ; but scarcely had it been fin- 
ished, when the Senate, at the suggestion of Csesar, decreed 
that it should be destroyed, and a Temple of Fortune erected 
on its site, while a new Curia should be erected, which should 
bear the name of the Julian. Both resolutions were in &ct 
carried out ; the Temple of Fortune was built by Lepidus, before 
the death of Caesar, while the triumvirs, after that event, pro- 
ceeded with the construction of the Curia Julia, which was ul- 
timately finished and coMecrated by Augustus.*^ The last point 
(which is expressly mentioned by Dion Cassius) is by no means 
unimportant, when viewed in connection with a passage of 
Varro, (first pointed out byM. Becker,) in which he states that 
the Curia Julia having been previously profane ground, re- 
quired to be constituted as a templum by the augurs in the 



" The annexed eketoh of % plan, 
though it has no pretenaons to accuracy, 
may afisist the reader in forming a ge- 
neral conception of the arrangement of 



the huildings which enrrounded the Fo- 
rum at this period. 

" Dion Cass. xlit. 5, zlyii. 19, 
LI. 22. 
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same manner as the Hostilia had originally been.'^ This testi* 
mony appears clearly to establish — if the facts already stated 
could leare any doubt on the subject — that the new Senate* 
house did not occupy the site of the old one» as supposed by all 
the later Italian antiquaries, including Nardini, Nibby, and 
Canina. 

The precise position occupied by the Curia Julia, is a much 
disputed question ; but fortunately it is not difficult to deter- 
mine it within moderate limits. We have, in the first place, 
the testimony of Dion Cassius and Pliny,^ that it stood on, or 
close by, the Comitium; now almost the only vacant space 
where it can be so placed, is at the south-western angle of that 
area, between the Temple of Vesta and that of Castor and 
Pollux, and this would exactly agree with a passage of Proper** 
tins, which, though not very clearly intelligible, seems to indi* 
cate that it occupied the site of the Fountain of Jutuma ;^ the 
latter being, as is well known, nearly adjacent to both those 
temples. This position would be precisely that where we find 
the building of which three columns are still standing near 
Sta Maria Liberatrice,^^ and M. Canina has accordingly assigned 
those columns to the Curia Julia itself. M. Bunsen, on the 
contrary, finding in the enumeration of the buildings on this 



^ Prop te rea et In cnrU Hoetilia, et 
in Pompeia, et post in Julia, eum pro* 
/ana ea loca/kiuent, templa eflse per an* 
gureaoonalitiita. Ytapro,4^,OelLxiy,7* 

^ Dion Gaas. li. 22; Plin. xxxv. 4, 
(10). Idem in curia quoqne quam in 
eomitio oonaeerabat (Augustus). 

** Murus erant numtes : ubi nunc est 
cnna septa, 
Bellicns ex illo fonte bibebat equus. 

Hinc Tarpeia den fontemlibaTit, etc 
Propert. iv. 4, ▼. 13. 
M. Beelcer justly obserres, ^ Die Curie 
kann keine andere ak die JnHa sein ;" 
and though he proeeeds to combat the 
idea thai the fountain is that of Jutuma, 
we know of no other that can possibly 
be meant 

^ Very Tsrions haiFe been the names 
by which these three columns ha^e been 
distinguiahed at diilbrent tames. Poggio 
supposed them to have formed part of 
the bridge which Caligula built from 



the Palatine to the Capitol ! 1 Ludo 
Fauno and Marliano already bestowed 
upon them the title of Jupiter Stator, 
by which they hare ever since conti- 
nued to be commonly known ; though 
Nardini regarded them as the remains 
of the Comitium ; an opinion which was 
adopted by Nibby, {Del Poro Bomano, 
p. 60), and followed by Mr Burgess, 
{Antiq, o/Bomey vol. i. p. 366), coupled, 
however, by both these authors with 
the additional error of confounding the 
Comitium with the Gnecostasis. Mi 
Bunsen, in his fint sketch of the Forums 
(BuUett, d, lit. Areh, 1835,) referred 
them to the Temple of Castor and Pol- 
lux, an idea alivady suggested by M. 
Fea, and for which their proximity to the 
Temple of Vesta certainly offers a strong 
presumption ; but afterwards changed 
his mind, and ad'*- stated ir 

the text It - V thi 

his first view 
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side of the Forum in the Notitia, a Temple of Minerva inter- 
posed between those of Castor and Yesta,^^ assigns the three 
columns to that building, which he regards as the Temple of 
Minerva CAalcidica^ mentioned among the public works of Do^ 
mitian/^ and which he again connects with the ChdUAdicum^ 
spoken of by Augustus himself, as adjoining to and apparently 
connected with the Curia Julia.^' The Curia itself, he takes to 
have been no other than the building of which the lofty brick 
walls ai*e still standing at some distance behind the temple of 
the three colunms, an idea previously adopted by Nibby. It is 
certain that the excellent masonry of these remains would per- 
fectly accord with the supposition that they belong to the Au- 
gustan age ; and that if they did not form part of the Curia, we 
do not well know what to call them ; but the latter argument 
is, in the imperfect state of our knowledge of this neighbour^ 
hood, really worth nothing at all. It seems difficult, on the 
other hand, to believe that the Chalcidicum — a raised platform 
or terrace adjoining the Curia— could have occupied the whole 
space from the front of the building of the three columns as &r 
back as the brick building in question, from which it must also 
have been separated by the Via Nova ; and however narrow we 
may suppose that street to have been, this hardly accords with 
the expression in the Marmor Ancyranum, " Curiam et conti- 
nena ei Chalcidicmn." Again, a building so situated, would seem 
farther removed from the Comitium than we can suppose the 
Curia Julia to have been, consistently with the statements of 
Dion Cassius and Pliny, already referred to. 

K then we are to choose between the two views of Canina 
and Bunsen, the former would appear more strictly in accor- 
dance with the testimonies of ancient writers, and would there- 
fore be entitled to our approval, in the absence of more direct 



^ The enumeration in the Notitia is 
aa follows: — ^" Yicom Jogariom, 6r»- 
coatadinm. Basilica Julia, Templum 
CaatOTum, et MinerysB, Yestam." In 
the Catalogus Imperatomm also, we 
find *' Templum Gastorum et MinervBB" 
associated together among the works of 
Domitian. 

^ Hieronym. Chron. p. 445, ed. Ron- 
caU. Qiasiodor. ib. y. ii. p. 197. His 
CosB. multa mceaia et oelebexxima Ro- 



mce facta sunt: id est, Capitolium, Fo- 
rum Transitorium, Divorum porticua, 
Iseum, Serapium, Stadium^ Horrea pi- 
perataria, Yespasiani templum, Miner- 
va Ckaleidica, Odeum. 

^ CV&IAX BT OONTIIfBlfS EI ChaLCI- 

nxcux. Monum. Ancyran. Dion Gsa- 
sius also enumerates (li. 22,) among 
the works of Augustus: ri n 'AIi(huo 



mms «« 
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evidence. Bat M. Becker has put forth a third suggestioD, 
which has certainly much to recommend it, and while it accords 
in part with each of the preceding, yet differs essentially from 
them both. Agreeing with Canina, that the Curia Julia could 
have stood nowhere else but at the angle of the Comitium ad« 
joining the Temple of Vesta, where we now find the three co- 
lumns,^ he yet looks upon those columns as the remains of the 
Temple of Minerva, mentioned in the Notitia, and conceives 
that the Curia Julia perished in the great fire of Rome under 
Nero, and was never afterwards rebuilt ; but that Domitian, in 
his restoration of the Forum after that calamity, transferred the 
Senate-house to the angle of the Forum, near the foot of the 
Clivus Capitolinus. It is certain that we find the Senate-house 
in that quarts at a late period of the empire, and that we have 
no distinct statement of the time of its removal ; but among the 
numerous edifices attributed to Domitian, is mentioned a ^' Se- 
natufi," an expression which, in the later Latin writers, is used 
instead of Curia, and it certainly seems probable that this is the 
same building which bore that name in after times.^^ M. Bunsen^ 
who maintains that the Curia Julia subsisted uninjured until long 
after the time of Domitian, and is in &ct the same vrith the 
Curia Vehu of the Notitia — ^an opinion firom which I have al- 
ready stated my reasons for dissenting^ — attributes the erection 
of the new Senate-house under the Capitol to Honorius, a tact 
of which there is no mention, and M* Becker has satisfiu^torUy 
shown that we have evidence of the Senate having held its as- 
semblies, at least occasionally, in this neighbourhood as early 
as the time of Didius Julian.^^ Hence the weight of evidence 
seems decidedly in favour of this view of the subject. Dion 



^ An additional argament in faroor 
«f placing the Curia Jnlia in the inune- 
diate neighbonriiood of Sta Maria Li- 
beratrice, is deriTed from the facty that 
it was here that the fragments of the 
CoDSukr Fasti, now preserred in the 
Capitol, were discoyered. 

^ H. Bnnsen understands the ^ Se- 
Baton^" mentioned in the Catalogns Im- 
peraloram as built by Domitian, to be 
identical with the "Secretariam Se- 
natos,** whidi are known from an in- 
scription found near Sta Martina, to 



have stood in the year 399, at that angle 
of the Forum ; but it is not quite clear 
what purpose be supposes it to have 
served, so long as the Curia Julia 
existed. 

«• This is admitted by M. UrUchs, 
who has undertaken, as usual, the de- 
fence of Bunsen's opinion against M. 
Becker. For the fuller examination 
of the question, I must refer the reader 
to his Rimucke TopographU in Leipzig, 
p. 37, and M. Becker's Antwoti. p. 88. 

^ See Part i. (vol. in. p.343,note27 ) 
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Cassius indeed speaks of the dedication of the &moas statue of 
Victory, hy Augustus, in the Curia Julia, in terms that would 
seem to imply not only that it was still existing in his time, 
(which is certain,) but that it still occupied the same place ; but 
his testimony on this point is not precise ; and though we else- 
where frequently find mention of this statue as standing in the 
Senate-house, none of these passages fbmish us with any indi- 
cation whether the building meant is the Curia Julia, or that 
beneath the Capitol.^^ It is certain then, that we have no ex^ 
prees mention of the Curia Julia after the reign of Caligula ; and 
it therefore seems most probable, as suggested by M. Becker, that 
it either perished in the fire under Nero, which also consumed 
the Temple of Vesta in its immediate neighbourhood^ or was 
destroyed by Domitian in the course of his alterations and re- 
storations in this part of the Forum. 

The removal of the Curia was fitr from being the only change 
introduced by Julius Cesar, or by those who followed out his 
plans. Either before his death or immediately afterwards, the 
Rostra also were removed from the place they had so long occu* 
pied in the centre of the piazza, to a position under the south side 
of the Forum, (sub Vetefibus,) the place of which is not more 
precisely indicated, and can only be placed conjecturally near the 
middle of that line, M. Bunsen has pointed out that these new 
Rostra are not to be confounded, as they had previously been, 
with the Rostra Julia, which were in &ct formed out of the 
basement of the Temple of Julius itself.^* Besides these, ther« 
appears to have been in later times a third edifice of this kind, 
at the opposite end of the Forum, and to which M. Bunsen 



^ The mo8t dedaiye of these passages 
would be that brought forward by M. 
Beeker from ^Hos Lampridius, (Alex, 
Ser. 14), if it were certain — which it is 
not — ^that the word ** Senatos," instead 
of " Curia," was never applied except 
to the new Senate-house under the Ca- 
{dtoUne hill. M. Bunsen indeed says, 
{BetokreUmn^, it. p. 109), in speaking 
of the famous oontroTersy to which this 
very Statue of Victory give rise, be- 
tween Ambrose and Symmaehus— one 
of the last dying struggles of paganism 
•-•that the eloquent defence of Symma- 



chus leoffet no dauU that " the Curia** 
of which he there speaks, could be no 
other than the Curia Julia. This la 
exactly the point in question ; and it is, 
therefore, much to be regretted, that he 
has not thought fit to dte the parttoular 
passages on which he founds this infe- 
rence. M. Urlichs has apparently been 
unable to find them, othsrwise he would 
doubtless have brought them forward 
against M. Becker. 

*> Dion Cass. li. 19 : riif n u^nwtht 
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(adopting a suggestion of M. Canina) has referred the remains 
lately discoyered immediately adjoining the Milliarium Aureum. 
The position of the temple erected to Julias Csesar after hiA 
death, has been already mentioned ; it was apparently of small 
size, but must have stood on an elevated basement, (the Kptftrlv 
alluded to by Dion Cassius, as being converted into the Rostra 
JuliaX which will account for Ovid's expression : — 

Ut semper Capitolia nostra forumque 
Divus ab exceha prospectet Julius cede.^ 

Of the Basilica Julia also, I have already spoken. It may be 
observed that it appears to have replaced the Sempronia, of which 
we hear no more. It is very unfortunate that the excavations, 
which in 1835 established the &ct, that the steps opposite to 
the column of Phocas belonged to this Basilica, were not con- 
tinued even so &r as to determine the length of those steps, 
and consequently ihe frontage of the Basilica upon the Forum: 
a point obviously requisite, in order to judge whether there 
could have been two temples, or only one, between this edifice 
and the church of Sta Maria Liberatrice ; and again, whether 
the Graecostasis of imperial times could have stood where M. 
Bunsen, following the'order of enumeration of the Notitia,** has 
placed it, — ^between the Basilica and the opening of the Vicus 
Jugarius. It seems idle to speculate at present concerning the 
relative positions of these buildings, where all is as yet uncer- 
tain, while the removal of a few cart-loads of earth would set 
the question at rest for ever. 



^ Mdam, xt. 841. He speakB of it 
in mmilar tenns in the EpMei at 
Ponio, n. 2, 85. 
FntriboB awwmiliit qooe proxima tempia 

tenente8 
Dims ab exeelaa JuHqs »de videt 

"> Both M. Bunsen and M. Becker 
haTe placed the greatest reliance npon 
the anfhority of the NotitEa, with ref^ 
to the binkBngiB that in the imperial 
times were ranged along this nde of the 
Fomm. If indeed it he certain that 
they are enomerated exactly in the or- 
der that they stood in a direct line firom 
the VicoB Jngarins to the temple of 



Vesta, the determination of the Basilica 
Jolia at once fixes all the others : but I 
must confess myself by no means so 
clear that we are entitled to build with 
such confidence on this authority. It 
would not be one of the least important 
results to be guned by the prosecution 
of excavations in this direction, that we 
should thereby ascertsin how br our 
inferences sre in this case well founded, 
and thus be better able to judge with 
what degree of confidence we can rely 
upon rimilar coneluirioiis in other in- 
stances. 
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Fortunately this is no longer the case with the part of the 
Forum immediately adjoining, — ^the slope of the Capitoline hill. 
Here, on the contrary, whatever excavation can effect, has been 
already achieved: the enormous accumulations of rubbish, 
which here, more than any where else, had concealed from view 
all that time had spared, have been entirely removed ; and the 
result has been, not only to render the spot most striking and 
impressive to the lover of antiquity, but to clear up many topo- 
graphical details, which would otherwise have been wholly lost. 
The first point thus established, was the direction of the Clivus 
Capitolinus, which is now known with certainty to have turned 
to the left, after passing under the triumphal Arch of Severus, an4 
ascended the hill, in an oblique direction, to the point where it 
is crossed by the modem salita, which unfortunately prevented 
the excavations from being carried &rther in this direction, 
Inmiediately adjoining the Arch of Severus on the left, has been 
brought to light a circular structure, of a very singular charac- 
ter, which M. Bunsen has ingeniously identified with the cele- 
brated Milliarium Aureum, erected by Augustus in oapitefori^ 
and which was regarded as the centre from which radiated all 
the roads from Rome to every part of Italy, on which account 
it obtained in later times the title of " Umbilicus Rom»."** 
Adjoining to, and immediately below the Milliarium, are the 
remains already alluded to, which have been called by M. Bun- 
sen the Rostra Flavia. 

On the slope, beneath the Capitoline hill, the remains of two 
temples had been always visible, though covered up with earth 
and rubbish, almost to a level with the capitals of their columns. 
The one most immediately beneath the Capitol, of which three 
columns only were standing, was generally known by the name 



« Plin. IT. N, III. 6, (9) ; see also 
Tacit. J7t#t. I. 27 ; Suet Otho. 6 ; Plat 
Galh, 24. M. Becker objects to this 
identification, because the Milliarium is 
described as tub cede ^Saeiimi, while the 
monument in question is more directly 
under the Temple of Concord. Con- 
sidering the immediate proximity of all 
the three, I cannot but look upon this 
as mere hair-splitting: but it is cer- 



tainly not imposable that the position 
of the Milliarium may haye been slight> 
ly changed, in consequence of the con- 
struction of the Temple of Vespasian 
and the adjoining Rostxm. 

^ Anonym. Einsiedlensis: ^ Sd Ser«^ 
gii, ubi umbilicum Romie." The church 
of SS. Sergio e Bacoo, which was de* 
stroyed in the sixteenth century, stood 
on the ruins of the Temple of Coneorct 
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of Jupiter Tonans ;** the other, which we now know to have 
been separated firom it by the Clivus Capitolinus, had borne 
since the days of Poggio the title of the Temple of Concord. 
That author records that he had seen it in a perfect state : 
eight columns only are now standing ; but the demolition is the 
less to be regretted, as what remains is of very indifferent archi- 
tecture, and evidently the result of some restoration at a late 
period. It is doubtless that very restoration which we find record- 
ed in the inscription still legible on the architrave : SENATVS . 
POPVLVSQVE . ROMANVS . INCENDIO CONSVMPTVM. 
BESTITYIT. A similar restoration of the other temple, 
(which must however belong to a much earlier and better pe- 
riod of architecture,) is attested by the firagmeiit of the inscrip- 
tion . . . ESTITVER. The existence of a third temple, im- 
mediately adjoining the one assigned to Jupiter Tonans, and 
above the arch of Severus, was revealed by the process of exca- 
vation in 1817; and the inscriptions found there, as already 
mentioned, established beyond the possibility of doubt, that this 
was the real temple of Concord. This point being fixed, it re- 
mained only to determine the names of the other two. M. 
Bunsen was, I believe, the first to suggest that the supposed 
Temple of Jupiter Tonans was in &ct that of Saturn, one of the 
most ancient sanctuaries of Rome, which served during the 
republican period as the €Brariumj or public treasury. This 
temple is distinctly described as situated under, or at the foot 
oi^ the Clivus Capitolinus, and as adjoining that of Concord, 
designations so precise as to leave, it would seem, no doubt of 
the correctness of this attribution. With regard to the third 
temple, the catalogue of the Notitia comes to our assistance : 
here we find enumerated in order, coming firom the Forum of 



** The Temple of Jnpiter Tonans 
really erected, according to the beet of 
all poesible aathoritiesy that of Angostus 
himeelf, in the Capitol^ " .£dem Tonan- 
tis JoTiB in Capatolio.** Mann. Ancy- 
Soetonins and Pliny nee the same 
it IS the Pseudo-Victor 
alone who places it in dwo CapitolinOf 
and whose authority was followed, as 
nsnal^ implicitly by Nardini. The name 
of the Temple of Fortune, applied by 
Nibby, {Foro Romano^ p. 145,) to that 



of the eight columns, when it was found 
that they could not belong to the Tem- 
ple of Concord, rests solely upon an in- 
ference from an inscription found at 
Prseneste^— 

Tn quee Tarpeio^ coleria ridna 
Tonanti, 

Votomm Tindex semper Fortuna 
meorum. 
And therefore must fall at once with 
that of Jupiter Tonans. 
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Trajan, — "Basilicam Argentariam, Templum Concordiae, et 
Satumi, et Vespasiani, et Titi." The two last names appear to 
belong to one and the same edifice : for thongh we learn firom 
Suetonius, as well as from the evidence of coins, that Titus ob- 
tained the honours of consecration, we have no account of any 
temple erected to him ; and it seems a very natural suggestion, 
that he was simply received into that dedicated to the memory 
of his &ther. This is confirmed by the evidence of a late 
writer, who mentions the " Templum Vespasiani et Titi" among 
the public works of Domitian ;^ and we might therefore &irly 
conclude firom the evidence of the Notitia, that this temple was 
no other than the one of which the eight columns are still 
standing. 

The arrangement thus arrived at, finds a remarkable confir* 
mation in the authority of the Anonymus of Einsiedlen, who 
evidently saw all the three temples in their integrity, and 
has preserved to us the inscriptions of them all. They are as 
follows: Senatua populuaque Romanus incendio cansuny^m 
reatUuit Divo Vespaaiano Augusta. 8, P. Q. JR. Impp. Cmsa, 
SeveruB et Antoninus Pii Felic, Aug. restitaerunt. S. P. Q, R. 
<Bdem Otmeordice vetustate eoUapsam in msKarem faciem opsre 
tt cuUu splendidiore restiiuerunt. The inscriptions which are, 
it appears, thus given in the MS. without a break, are easily 
divided into three distinct portions, referable to the three tem* 
pies in question, and comprising, it is to be observed, the frag- 
ments of the two inscriptions still extant. M. Bunsen, who 
has been followed in this instance by M. Becker, divides them 
thus: — 

1. Senatus D. Vesp. Augusto. 



"" Catalog. Imp. ViennenBis, p. 243, 
ed. RonealL It ia difBciilt to eatiiiiate 
the degree of credit due to the aDony- 
moiia Chroidcle from which the aboye 
tiotioe ia taken, and which ia unfortn- 
nately in many caaea the aole anthority 
to which we can refer for atatementa 
connected with ancient bnilffings ; but 
there can be no donbt that it ia of Texy 
late date; and the abanrdity of mnch of 
the matter it containa, even moi« than 
the barbariama of itB atyle, mnat tend to 
ahake onr fiuth in ita value. Yet it haa 



undoubtedly preaerved to ua many facta 
which would otherwiae haTe been loet, 
and aome of theee at leaat muat hare 
been derived from good lourcea. It 
may perhapa be worth mentioning, aa 
an inatanoe of the mode in which errora 
grew up in the middle agea, that the 
Temple of Veapaaian and that of Titoa, 
appear in the Mirabilia aa two aeparate 
edificea. " In fine hujua inaulse Axgen- 
tarifle templum Veapa^anl ; in cUto Sta 
Mariain Campo, templum Uti."— P. 299, 
ed. Montf. 
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2. S. P. Q. R. Impp restituerant.^ 

3. S. P. Q. R. eedem Concordiie restitaerunt. 

Concerning the last there is no question : it is only important 
as shewing distinctly the order in ^diich the three inscriptions 
were copied by the Anonymus, and which is exactly the reverse 
of that followecl by the Notitia. But M. Canina has suggested 
a difierent mode of division, according to which the words, 
" Divo Vespcbsiano Augusto 8, P. Q. JS." would belong not to 
the first inscription but to the second : and he accordingly as- 
signs the temple of the three colunms to Vespasian, — that of 
the eight to Saturn. It cannot be denied that this view has 
many plausible arguments in its &vour. In the first place, the 
position thus given to the Temple of Vespasian accords better 
with the line of Statins already quoted, " Terga jmi^, blandoque 
videt Concordia vultu," on account of its franHng the Forum, 
while the other is only turned sideways towards it : but the au- 
thority of Statins has certainly less weight in this instance, be- 
cause it was a natural compliment to Domitian for the poet to in- 
troduce the Temple of Vespasian in preference to that of Saturn, 
even at some slight expence of accuracy. Again, the Monumen- 
turn Ancyranum describes the Basilica Julia as situated between 
the Temple of Castor and that of Saturn, a statement which would 
at first appear to accord better with the view of M. Canina ; 
but when we bear in mind that the Temple of Vespasian had at 
this time no existence, and therefore no building intervened 
between the Basilica and the Temple of Saturn, — supposing the 
latter to have stood where the three columns now do, — ^the ex* 
pression of Augustus would seem a sufficiently natural one. 
An additional argument has also been derived by M. Canina 
firom two firagments of the Capitoline plan, which bear the in- 
scription, B VLIA • , and adjoining one end of the 

building there represented, the letters .... VRNI .... But 
even supposing the edifice there delineated to be the Basilica 



M I cannot bat think, that in this de- 
daion the letters S.P.Q.R. are wrongly 
assigned to the aeoond inscriplioo, where 
they »ippottr to hare no .meaning. It 
wonH seem rniieh more Mkely that the 
iaseription on the Temple of Vespasian 
was oi^inally DIVO VESPA6IAN0 
AVGVSTO. S. P. Q. R., snd that the 



words relating to the restoration were 
afterwards added. It is certainly sin- 
gobr that Poggio^ who slates that he 
saw this tenqde ahnost entire^ {fire m* 
tegramf Ik Vwrid. Piffi. lib. i. p. 13,) 
conld not have read on it the name of 
Vespasian, as he gires it the erroneous 
title of the Temple of Conoord. 
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Julia, (and it is justly objected by M. Becker, that it has none 
of the characters of a Basilica,) it is by no means clear that the 
letters adjoining it must refer to the temple opposite. This 
point, however, can only be cleared up by future excavations^ 
which would lay bare the opening of the Vicus Jugarius. On 
the whole, therefore, it appears to me, that, allowing the 
testimony of the Anonymus to be perfectly neutral, on account 
of the want of punctuation in the only existing manuscript of 
the work, the arguments in favour of M. Bunsen's view decid- 
edly predominate : for it seems difficult to believe that Servius 
could have described the building of the eight columns as ad- 
joining the Temple of Concord, (juxta Cancordice templum^) 
nor can any possible reason be assigned why the Notitia, in 
enumerating the three temples, should not have given them in 
the order in which they stood.*^ 

On the Clivus Capitolinus, and adjoining the Temple of Sa- 
turn, stood the triumphal arch erected by Tiberius, to com- 
memorate the recovery of the standards which had been lost 
with the army of Varus.'^ In the same neighbourhood, but 
nearer, it would seem, to the Temple of Concord, was placed 
the shrine or chapel of the Genius of the Roman People, which 
we find fi:«quently mentioned in late writers. The statue which 
it contained was afterwards, we are told, set up by AureUan on 
the Rostra,^ by which we are doubtless to understand those at 
this end of the Forum, called by Bunsen the Rostra Flavia. 

On the other side of the Temple of Concord, we find a very 
remarkable monument of a different kind firom any which we 
have yet been considering: this is the so-called Career Mamer- 
tinus, the only building now extant which can be referred with 
any reasonable degree of certainty to the regal period. All 
antiquarians are agreed that this is no other than the prison 
originally constructed by Ancus Marcius, " impending over the 
Forum," as Livy tells us, " as a terror to malefietctors ;" and to 
which a still more dismal subterranean dungeon was added by 
Servius Tullius. There can be no doubt that the lowest of the 



^ The saihoriiy of the MirabUia ia 
not worth mnch ; but soeh as it is, it is 
dbddedly in &yoiir of the same riew, 
as it places the Temples of Concord and 
Saturn together, and separates that of 
Vespanan from them both. 



" Tacit Ann. ii. 41. 

"^ Catalog. Imperatormn Vienn. p. 
246.— It is here also that we find the 
« Genins Popufi Romani" in the Noti- 
tia, where it occurs immediately before 
the^^Senatofl." 
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two vaulted chambers still visible, — ^the great antiquity of 
which is sufficiently attested by its mode of construction, — is 
no other than this " TuUianum,'^ the horrors of which are 
described to us in so forcible a manner by Sallust. But it 
seems probable that the chamber above is no part of the origi- 
nal construction, but belongs to a subsequent restoration, the 
date of which is preserved to us by an inscription still legible 
in the church that has been erected on the site of the prison.^ 
The name " Mamertinus'' appears to have arisen in the middle 
ages ; at least it does not occur in any ancient author .^^ 

Near this angle of the Forum, and at the foot of the Capito* 
line hill, stood also, as already mentioned, the Senatus, or place 
of assembly of the Senate, under the later emperors ; and im- 
mediately in front of it an edifice of far more interest in the 
eyes of the scholar — ^the little temple of Janus, distinguished 
as " Janus Greminus," or " Quirini," the " index belli pacis* 
que," which stood here, as it would appear, undisturbed from 
the days of Numa to those of Belisarius, and which even ap- 
pears under the strange title of " Templimi Fatale," in docu- 
ments of the twelfth century. That the building described by 
Procopius under this name — and of which the coins of Nero 
have preserved to us the representation — ^is the same as that 
alluded to by Ovid, and which was connected by an ancient 
tradition with the names of Romulus and Tatius,^ is proved, I 



"^ See Sir W. Gell, Tap. of Bom, 
ToL II. p. 409. Bi. Forchhammer, in a 
paper pnbliahed in 1839, (Bullet, d. la. 
Arek. p. 30.) has suggested that this 
dnngeon, thong^ certainly applied in 
Tery early times to the purposes of a 
prison, was originaUy constmcted as a 
reservoir for water, and that the name, 
« Tnllianom," which had caused it to 
he attrihuted to Serrios TulUns, was m 
fiMst derived from the old word tolliiis, 
which B!ppeaxB to haye dgnified a spring 
of water. See Festus, t. Tnllius, p. 
352. ed. MOUer. The copious spring 
in the dungeon itself, connected by com- 
mon tradition with the imprisonment of 
St. Peter, certainly lends much plausi- 
bility to this idea. It seems probable 
that the ^templnm Qoeronis,'' which 
is mentioned by several writers of the 



middle ages, is somehow or other con- 
nected with this TuUianum. 

•1 In the early middle age authorities 
it is called Career Mamertini; and the 
name, however it may have arisen, 
seems to have been connected with that 
of the celebrated statue, so well known 
in after ages as that of Marforio. The 
latter is called by Martinus Polonus 
iimttlaerum Mamertini: but in the 
Mirabilia it appears as timtUaerum 
Martii, whence it seems imposable to 
doubt that the name is derived from 
the old Latin form Mamen for Man, 
strange as it is to find such a piece of 
learning in the nudst of the darkness 
that surrounds it 

•■ Ovid. Fad. i. v. 260. ff. Con- 
oeming the probable origm of this tra- 
dition, see Niebufar, Bom. Oueh. i. p. 
307, &c. 
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think satis&ctorily, by M. Bunsen, and can indeed admit of 
little doubt. Whether he is justified in the distinction that he 
attempts to establish between this temple and that erected by 
Numa, is a point that will be better examined in another, place. 

It now only remains^ in order to complete the circuit of the 
Forum, to examine the buildings which occupied the north side 
of it at the period under consideration ; and it is remarkable 
that we find mention of only one edifice to which we can assign 
this situation, — ^the iEmilian Basilica. That the magnificent 
structure bearing this name, which is designated by Statins as 
the " sublimis regia Paulli," and noticed with admiration by 
Pliny, was no longer the same as that erected by the censors 
Fulvius and .£milius, under the republic, is certain : it had in* 
deed undergone several successire restorations before this period^ 
with the first of which is connected a very difficult question, to 
which I must briefly advert, — ^though rather on account of the 
controversy to which it has given rise, than of the intrinsic 
importance of the point itself. 

Plutarch expressly tells us, that the Fulvian Basilica was 
rebuilt by L. ^milius PauUus, with fimds fiimished him in 
great part by CsBsar.^ This restoration is evidently alluded 
to by Cicero in a letter to Atticus, (IV. 16.), which would have 
set the whole question at rest, had it not unfortunately been 
expressed in terms more intelligible to his' correspondent than 
to succeeding ages. " Paullus in medio foro basilicam jam 
psene texuit iisdem antiquis columnis : illam autem, quam lo- 
cavit, &cit magnificentissimam. Quid qu»ris ? nihil gratius 
illo monumento, nihil gloriosius. Itaque Csesaris amici, (me 
dico et Oppium : dirumparis licet) in monumentum illud, quod 
tu toUere laudibus solebas, ut forum laxaremus et usque ad 
atrium libertatis explicaremus, contempsimus sexcenties HS. 
Cum privatis transigi non poterat minore pecunia.'* One point 
at least clearly results firom this passage — ^that Paullus built 
two basilicas, one of which was a restoration of an old one, 
not in a very much altered form, the other a new and magni- 
ficent structure. Either of these might therefore have borne 
the title of Emilia, or Paulli ; yet it is certain that in after 



*■ Plat Cm. 29. Umykf il i^dr^ 
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ages we find no trace of more than one basilica distinguished 
by either of these names.^ Plutarch clearly supposed the 
building noted in his day for its magnificence to be the one 
that had succeeded the Fulvia ; and it stood, as we learn firom 
Statins, in the middle of the Forum, that is, in the centre of 
the north side, which is all that Cicero's words can mean, for 
we of course cannot suppose that the basilica was placed in the 
midst of the open space of the Forum itself. M. Bunsen sup- 
poses the two buildings alluded to by Cicero to have stood side 
by side ; jand that from their being thus closely connected, 
and erected by the same person, they were commonly regarded 
as forming one edifice, and designated both together as the 
Basilica iBmilia. But it seems strange that the words of Cicero 
should contain no hint to this effect ; and the representation 
of the Basilica itself on a coin referring to one of its subsequent 
restorations, certainly seems to prove that it was a single edifice 
with one uniform character. 

M. Bunsen, however, has found a strong corroboration of his 
view in a fragment of the Capitoline plan, which he, in common 
with many preceding writers, refers to the .£milian basilica, 
and which certainly contains indications of a similar building 
having stood immediately adjoining the one there represented. 
Unfortunately it is by no means certain that the fragment in 
question does refer to the .£milian basilica, for the word EMILI 
occurs, not on the same portion of the plan with the edifice it- 
self, but on a small detached fragment. Another separate por- 
tion also bears the name of VLPIA ; and M. Canina has con- 
nected this, instead of the other, with the portion of the plan 
under consideration, which he thus regards as belonging to the 
great works around the Forum of Trajan.®* But another cir- 
cumstance is here brought into play by M. Bunsen : on the 
fragment representing the basilica, is written {across the tribune 
of the edifice and wholly within the lines that bound it,) the 



^ M. Urlicfafi indeed understands the 
expreanon of Tadtos, (Ann. iii. 72.) 
' BasiTicnTn PauH, AemUta monumental 
M zdating to the double character of 
the haolica ; an explanation already re- 
futed aatiafiuslDrily by Emesti in his 
note on the pamage. Eren supposing 
the two hawlinw mentioned by Cicero 
to hare originally stood side by aide, I 



certainly cannot believe that they oon- 
tinued to do so. 

** M. Bunsen himself admits (Lei Po- 
rumi de Rome^ 2e part. 32,) that the pro- 
portions and arrangement of the building 
represented on the plan, bear a strong 
resemblance to that of the Basilica Ulfna, 
as already partially disclosed by the ex- 
cavations in Trajan's Forum. 
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word LIBERT ATIS, and this he regards as belonging to the 
Atrium Libertatis, alluded to by Cicero* The Atrium itself^ 
he considers to be indicated by a small square building, repre- 
sented on the plan immediately adjoining the tribune of the 
Basilica. To this suggestion there are two objections : first, 
that the letters on the plan, by their ^ymme^rtcaJ position u^i^Am 
the basilica, can hardly be referred without violence to an ob* 
ject external to that building ; secondly, it is by no means clear 
that the words of Cicero, " ut forum laxaremus et usque ad 
Atrium Libertatis explicaremus,'' refer to the Basilica of Panl- 
lus. The expression immediately preceding, "monumentum 
illud quod iu toUere laudibus solebcu^^^ would rather seem to im^^ 
ply that he was here speaking of some other edifice or work 
which he meant to distinguish by these words in a manner in- 
telligible enough to Atticus, though unfortunately no longer so 
to us." 

On these grounds, I cannot but regard M. Bunsen's solu^ 
tion of the difficulty raised by the passage of Cicero — ^ingenious 
as it undoubtedly is — as far from satisfactory. Future ex- 
cavations may perhaps throw some light upon the subject, at 
least by enabling us to decide whether the fragment of the 
Capitoline plan really belongs to the ^milian basilica, or to 
that of Trajan. Meanwhile, M. Becker has started an entirely 
new explanation of Cicero's meaning : namely, that the second 
of the Basilicas there mentioned, is no other than the one after- 
wards known by the name of the Julian ; and that it was origi- 
nally erected by Paullus with the money furnished him by Csesar, 
and might thus be regarded as the dictator's own work. But 



*" AlmoBt mil the oommentaton on 
Goero Beem to hATe tindentood the 
{MMUge in this Bense, which certainly 
Appears to he the ohidous inference 
from the words employed. What this 
other monnment may hare heen, we 
cannot say with certainty, hut I am 
mnch disposed to hefieTC it to hare heen, 
as saggested hy Becker, no other than 
the Forom of Caesar, the ohject of which 
oertunly was " «t forum laxaret." M. 
Urfichs ohjects to this view, that the 
latter work was not commenced till a 
much later period, {Eom. Top. in Leipt. 
p. 82.) and this is undoahtedly the in- 



ference we should draw from our other 
authorities ; hut the same thing is true 
with regard to the Basilica of Paulina, 
the building of which is distinctly re- 
ferred by Plutarch to the eofuulAip of 
Paullus, that is the year 702, three years 
after this letter of Cicero was written. 
Such discrepancies are easily accounted 
for ; and still more is the circumstance 
alleged by M. Urlichs as an additional 
objection, that, according to Pliny and 
Suetonius, the area of the new Forum 
cost more than the sum mentioned by 
Cicero. 
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this hypothesis seems to me equally at variance with the evi- 
dence of Cicero, and with that of Plutarch ; from both of whom 
it is clear that Paullus was to have the glory of the building, 
however he may have got his money. The latter author also 
expressly states, that it was for the basilica which replaced the 
Fulvia^ and which he terms a distinguished monument, that 
Csesar furnished the means. It is certainly not impossible that 
Plutarch may have made some confusion in this matter, but 
we cannot reject his authority without better grounds for doing 
so than we at present possess. 

Besides this celebrated Basilica, we have no account of any 
other buildings on the north side of the Forum, except the 
Temple of Fortune, on the site of the Curia Hostilia, (if it still 
existed,) before the erection of the Temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina, concerning which, fortunately, there can be no doubt, 
as it still bears the inscription on its front in large letters — 
Drvo Ahtoioko et Divae Faustikae ex S. C.*^ It stood at 
the extreme north-eastern angle of the Forum, and must have 
occupied part of the area which had borne the name of the 
Vulcanal. 

The edifice last mentioned, is the only one of which we have 
yet spoken, that did not adorn the Forum in the time of Domi- 
tian. We may now form to ourselves a tolerably distinct idea 
of the magnificent series of buildings that surrounded the open 
area — small as it must then have appeared by comparison with 
the colossal works on all sides of it — ^when that emperor placed 
in the centre of it (nearly, if not exactly on the site of the 
Lacus Curtius,) the equestrian statue already alluded to. So 
complete was the splendour of the Forum, when thus restored,^ 
that we cannot wonder if succeeding emperors found but little 
to add to it. Hence a very few words will suffice for the build- 
ings and monuments subsequently erected within its limits. 



^ The only question that can be 
raised oonoeming dua temple is, aa to 
wMefa of the two Antonines is meant. 
Nibby {Foro Rim. p. 184), refers it to 
M. Aurelins and the younger Fsostina, 
bat the use of the title Divo Antonino 
alone, would seem conclnsiye in ^yout 
of the elder. 

^ It seems probable, that after this 
restoration, the Forom was wholly sur- 

IV. 



roonded by public edifices, and that no 
space remained for any private habita- 
tions ; but as late aa the time of Nero, 
there seem to have been not only pri- 
vate houses, but shops, immediately ad- 
joining it. Suet. N^ro^ 37. Salvidieno 
Orflto objectum est quod tabemoi tre$ 
de demo tua eirea fomm civitatibus ad 
stationem locaaset. 
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Of these, the triumphal Arch of Septimius Severus claims 
especial notice, from the accident of its having been preserved 
entire to the present day. That of M. Aurelius, from which 
the beautiful bas-relie& now in the Capitol were removed, ap« 
pears to have stood a little aloof from the Forum, near the 
Temple of Janus. It is worthy of remark, that the west end 
of the Forum, near the foot of the CapitoUne hill, appears to 
have succeeded at this period to the sort of preeminence ori- 
ginally possessed by the Comitium at the opposite extremity ; 
hence we find it selected by Severus for the celebration of the 
solemn funeral honours paid by him to the memory of Pertinax;*^ 
and for the same reason, it was crowded during the later ages 
of the empire with honorary statues, the pedestals of several of 
which have been discovered in the recent excavations. On the 
other hand, the last mention we find of the Comitium is as the 
scene of a degrading punishment,^ for which, in the days of 
the republic, the neighbourhood of the Columna Msenia would 
probably have been chosen. 

The last monimient that we know to have been erected in 
the Forum, so long the centre of Roman liberty, is the column 
still existing to attest the base flattery of a slavish minister 
towards the Byzantine emperor Phocas, one of the most mon* 
strous tyrants that ever disgraced humanity. Among the nu- 
merous contrasts which force themselves upon the attention of 
any one that visits the ruins of Rome, there is perhaps none 
more striking. 

It would be wholly foreign to my present purpose to trace 
the history of the Forum, and the revolutions it underwent 
through the middle ages. A very interesting sketch of this 
subject, by M. Bunsen, will be found in the Beschreibung, to 
which the reader must be referred. One point, however, is too 
remarkable to be passed over ; during a period of several cen- 
turies the whole region of the Forum, or at least all the north- 



^ See the Tery interesting descrip- 
tion of theee ceremonies by Dion Cas- 
■ins, LXXIY. 4, 5. 

^ Pneterea Celer equus Romanns, 
cum in Comiiio "virfpa caedffletur, &c. 
Plin. Epiti, IT. 11. This passage, for 
which I am indebted to Nibby, {Foro 
Romano, p. 62), appears to haye been 



overlooked by M. Bonsen, who speaks 
of the well-known words of Tacitosy in 
regard to the Ficus Ruminalis, (^fifi« 
XIII. 58), as ^ the epitaph of the Comi- 
tram." (Lti Forums de Rome, p. 64), 
With regard to the Columns Mnnia, 
see the note of the Pseudo Asconins on 
Cicero, Divinai. c. 16. 
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em half of it, bore the appellation of Tria Fata^ a name which 
is first employed by Procopius to designate a particular spot, or 
rather an individual monument ;^ and the ingenious idea was 
first suggested by M. Sachse, that these " three Fates'* were no 
other than the three Sibyls mentioned by Pliny as standing 
near the old Rostra, and which had been removed in the course 
of the various alterations that the Forum had undergone, to a 
position nearer the foot of the Capitol. M. Bunsen has quoted 
an interesting passage fi*om the life of Pope Stephen lU., in 
which we find the clergy and the whole body of the people of 
Rome assembled "«n trihuafatU^^ to proceed to the election of 
a pope. A strange vicissitude of fortune, that the Roman Fo- 
rum, after the lapse of more than seven centuries, when its 
very name had passed away, should be applied once more to its 
original purpose, as the scene of a popular assembly ! 

It is impossible to quit this subject without feeling, that if 
much still remains to be done, — ^if many points are still obscure 
to us, which will be easily cleared up by those who shall have 
the good fortune to see the whole Campo Vaccino restored to 
its original level, — ^we have yet gained a certain number of fixed 
points, and may look with confidence upon the general outlines 
of our plan, whatever errors may be discovered in the details. 
The merit of first establishing those broad outlines on a satis- 
iactoiy basis, is undoubtedly due to M. Bunsen ; and his name 
will ever be remembered with gratitude by fiiture scholars, as 
the restorer of the Roman Forum. M. Becker has, for the 
most part, adopted the views of his predecessor in regard to 
this important branch of the subject ; at the same time we are 
indebted to him for some important corrections ; while on other 
points, as we have seen, the arguments brought forward by him 
have been sufficient at least to shake the theories of his adver- 
saries, if not fully to establish his own. 

E. H. BUKBUBY. 

( W%a he completed in PaH XII.) 



» Bdl. Ghtk. I. 25, txu ll r«» tuU I* 
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11. 
ON THE CONCLUSION OF THE ILIAD, FROM V. 677 .• 



Since the appearance of the work of lensius,^ modem critics 
have ahnost unanimously considered the last Book of the Iliad 
as spurious. After lensius came the acute Richard Dawes,^ 
whose views were controverted, though feebly, by Emesti, 
Heyne, and others. Wolf ^ declared the six last books to be 
the work of a poet who lived immediately after Homer's age, 
in which opinion both A. Scholl^ and Lachmann** concur. 
Nitzsch considers the last book the production of a later period, 
and contemporary with the Odyssey and the Shield of Achilles. 
According to Eayser,^ this last is, at the same time, the latest 
of the Rhapsodies ; but Geppert® treats the twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth books with still greater disrespect ; for, while he 
assumes that the death of Hector is the proper conclusion of 
the Iliad, he endeavours to point out a multitude of feeble pas- 
sages and defects in these books, at the same time wholly mis- 
taking the poet's exquisite intention, and the high poetical 
beauty, especially of the last Rhapsody. Welcker, with that 
deep insight into the nature of ancient art and poetry peculiar 
to himself, is the only one who has clearly explained the neces- 
sity of the last book.^ He remarks, " The most pathetic scene 
in the Iliad is where Achilles is reminded by Priam, in a single 
word, of his old &ther Peleus. The hero bursts into a flood 
of tears at the remembrance, whilst the hoary monarch, crouch- 
ing at his feet, bewails aloud his son's untimely &te. This 
scene is the highest effort — ^the very climax of all epic poetry. 



* Translated from the Aathor*B MSS. 
by O. F. Graham. 

1 Obiervata in ttUo Hamerieo, 1742; 
p. 290. 

* MiieeUanea Critiea, 1781 ; p. 152, ff. 
' ProUffomena, p. 185, &e. 

* Beitroffe /mr LUUraiur dtr Grie* 



** AhkandX, der Berlin. Akadem. 
1841, p. 35, ff. 

' J>e diwrta Homerieorum carminnm 
originef p. 28. 

" Ud>er den Uraprung der Homeria* 
ehen Geeange, i. 237, ff. 

7 Die Aeeehylieehe TrUogie Prom- 



ehen, i. 101. theuSy p. 429. 
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For here the anger of Achilles is consummated, which, without 
this scene, would be essentially deficient in noble grandeur, and 
indeed a mere firagment. That flaming rage, which neither the 
storm of battles nor the blood of Trojans could assuage, and 
which his tears over the corpse of Patroclus could only slacken, 
is now suddenly quenched at the remembrance of his aged 
&ther, living at home in solitude, and far removed from all this 
tumultuous discord and contention." G. Lange adopts Welck* 
er^s views on this subject.® We ourselves are of opinion that 
the last Book of the Hiad is genuine, with the exception of some 
interpolations. We shall not, however, discuss this question, 
but endeavour to shew that the conclusion of the Hiad, from v. 
677, is spurious. 

The conclusion of the poem can only be properly taken from 
that point where the feeling of revenge is wholly extinguished 
in the breast of Achilles. This commences from the moment 
when the Grreek hero, whose dearest friend had been killed by 
Hector, cordially grasps the hand of the venerable Priam, and 
endeavours to soothe his grief.® Vengeance is now satisfied. 
Priam and Achilles repose quietly under the same roof; and at 
the hero's side — ^who now for the first time since the death of 
Patroclus follows his mother's counsel^® — sleeps Briseis, the oc* 
casion of the anger, and, indirectly, of the revenge of the great* 
souled Pelides.^^ Every thing beyond this point is out of the 
sphere of the poem on the revenge of Achilles. Hector must, 
imquestionably, be interred and lamented ; but the performance 
of these fiineral rites is wholly foreign to the main subject, 
which has its necessary close at one momentous point. Be- 
sides, a perfectly satisfiictory intimation of Hector's obsequies 
is given in v. 662. 

But however decidedly we may determine from an sesthetic 
point of view, that the Hiad really ends at v. 677, the truth of this 
opinion will be most clearly established by a minute examina^ 
tion of the part which follows it. We shall commence with the 
passage where Hermes conducts Priam to the ford of the river 



* « Vn-iwk du poetUeke EMeii der 
Ilioi tu b$§ekr€ibeny 1826.'' 

• T. 972. 

" XXIV. 130, ff. 

*^ For I dMingiiiBh between ft poem 



on the TBge, ftnd a poem on the revenge 
of Achilles. The grounds of this view 
are ezpbuned in my work entitled^—' 
^Horner unddtr EpUche Kykhi,^ ^ 
67, ff. 
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Xanthus." Before this, Zeus had commanded Hermes to es- 
cort Priam to the tent of Achilles, making him invisible to the 
rest of the Greeks ;^' and Hermes had returned to Olympus 
inmiediately after executing these orders," without making any 
promise to Priam to escort him back. This clearly shews that 
the poet had not intended to make Hermes re-conduct the old 
king. But the author of the conclusion makes the god descend 
again, as if to go up and down from Olympus (described at 
length in v. 340, flF.) were a matter of no importance. This 
whole passage, contrary to the practice of Homer, is hurried 
and obscure. No mention whatever is made of the difficulties 
in the journey back. In their way thither, they first arrive at 
the towers, and the moat round the ships, where the sentries are 
engaged in their evening repast. Hermes lulls them to sleep, 
and then unbolts the gate. Hence they proceed to the tent of 
Achilles, which is also closed.^^ Here it is said that only Hermes 
makes himself invi^ble to the lepol wvXawpoi, This is perhaps 
the only passage in which the simple expression, UpUfiov fiatnXija, 
occurs. The word icaxov is strangely employed in v. 683, which 
is here used in the sense of a misfortune which might be&l 
him. The manner in which the narration is continued at v. 
685, is harsh. It has been already pointed out by Geppert,^ 
that Priam should have reposed more confidence in the sacred- 
ness of hospitality, and in respect for Achilles. The hurried 
description at v. 690, appears most singular, more especially as 
the old &ther does not once express a wish, (as in v. 600,) to see 
his son's corpse. Lastly, Hermes' departing in silence has an 
unpleasant efiect. 

From V. 695, to v. 722, is described the return to the palace 
of Priam. Passing over as insignificant the abrupt transition 
the poet here makes to the rising of Eos, we come to v. 696, 
where a serious difficulty presents itself which has been hitherto 
unobserved. It is here said : ol 6'€<» aff-w ekwy Tttttovv, rifilovot 
he vixvp (pepov • according to which we must clearly understand, 
that both Priam and the herald Idseos 'mounted the horse-cha- 

tea 

riot, and that the car drawn by mules was fiistened behind it. 
But it is hard to conceive how this could have been managed ; 



1* T. 677-694. 
" ▼. S34, ff. 
»* V. 460, ff. 



" ▼. 443, ff. 
i« I. 132. 
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and besides, it is contradictory to a former statement.^^ It 
seems strange too, that Cassandra, who, on other occasions, is 
only mentioned as a secondary personage, but is never intro-^ 
duced as taking a prominent part^ here ascends the citadel of 
Pergamos to look out over the surrounding country, whereas 
in other passages of Homer, the besiegers always look down 
from the walls.^* Only Apollo^^ is mentioned as looking out 
from the citadel, where he has a temple.^ The expression in 
V. 702, where rhy refers to v€kvv, in v. 697, is somewhat obscure* 
'E0' Tifuovwv iv Xex^etraip, is a singular expression.*^ The mere 
vcKpov uffotfTi in y. 709, is not less strange, where we seem to 
require the addition of 'I^a/u), or KJpvKi, or the plural pcxpov 
Jit^ovtrtp, We shall lay no stress on the difficulty in v. 710, 
where toV^c, which cannot possibly be joined with airrofievat,^ 
must be taken as an accusative of relation, or as an anacolu- 
thon, as in Od. i. 275. But the obscurity in v. 715-717, where, 
according to the expression, we must understand that Priam is 
standing on the mule-wagon, furnishes a strong argument 
against the genuineness of the whole passage. Mourners, as 
mentioned in v« 720, f. do not appear at the burial of Patro^ 
clus.'' Now, though it certainly tnay be maintained that this 
is a barbarous custom, which the poet properly ascribes to the 
Trojans, it should be remembered that the epic poet always re-* 
presents the customs of his own nation, and never seeks to paint 
the truthfulness of nature by such a minute attention to detail* 
With respect to the interpolation of the often-tried passage 
in V. 721, the Venetian MS. here undoubtedly furnishes the 
correct reading, viz. Opfjyov^ 4^dpxov9, to which Suidas also re- 
fers, and remarks that Homer uses Oprfvotn for 0privtoiov9.^^ The 
line should be punctuated as follows : — 

Opfivov9f i^ap)(,ov9 oiT€ ffTovoetrtrav aoiBi^p, 

in which the connection of i^apxeiv with an accusative is not 
angular.** I can direct the reader to no other certain example 



" T. 178, ff., 323, ff. 

^" Compare in. 384, xxit. 462, f. 

" IT. 508, VII. 21. 

^ Geppert remarks, (i. 398,) that 
the residenoe of Priam and his children 
was in the citadel, which the writer of 
thia paanage does not aeem to hare been 
of. Compare ti. 512. 



^ This is different in v. 589, f. 
" Here Geppert also (ii. 142) is in 
error. 
" XXIII. 12, ff. 
** Compare Pollux, ti. 202. 
^ Compare ii. 273. Hymn. 27< 18. 
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in Homer of the postpositive relative, unless we consider as 
such the passage, — x"*'/'^' ^* A***' ^*'"^*' iOetpif,'^ Here, however, 
fuv appears to be the accusative of relation, belonging to x^'iP**.*^ 
Similar to this is the w9 postpositive : traunepo^ &9 xe vitfai, i. 32. 
I have observed this also in two passages of Sophocles, Ajax, 

351, *A\iOP o9 iwefiat kXiaawv vXaiav^ and Antig. 1117, tcKvrav 

o9 aftj(f>iv€i9 'Irakiav. The word 0fnjvo9 must be here rendered 
^^ lamenting ;^^ and receives its explanation from the relative 
clause which follows it. The noun '* lament^^^ equally as well 
as the adjective ^^lamenting^^ can be formed from the verb 
Opeeiv^ but it would perhaps be better, for the sake of distinc- 
tion, to write the latter, Ofnjvos,^ Even with this restoration, 
though supported by the best authority, there is something un- 
satisfieu^tory in this verse, which we can only account for by 
ascribing the whole passage to a later poet. This may also 
explain the later readings 0p^vov9 i^apxov^j and Opi^vwv €£apxov9^ 
These indeed are but attempts after an improved reading, and 
are as unsuccessful as every other which modem critics have 
made at this passage. 

. After the deep grief described in a former Book,^ the wail- 
ings of the female relations, Andromache, Hekabe, and Helen, 
have a very feeble efiect. A poet who makes Hekabe and An- 
dromache lament so movingly immediately after the hero's 
death, will certainly avoid introducing the same personages, 
where custom requires a lamentation over the corpse, expressing 
their grief more weakly. It must also appear strange, that in 
this lamentation for Hector, only married women are intro- 
duced, whilst no mention is made of his sisters. And how 
comes it that only women lament over the body of the £Edlen 
hero ; and that neither Priam, nor his sons, (though this is 
alluded to in v. 619.), nor the people, join in the chorus of 
wailing ? Even Heyne found so much that is weak and un- 
common in all this continued wailing, that he considered it as 
a later interpolation : he should not, however, have adopted the 
opinion that originally v. 777. immediately followed v. 722. ; 
for both the preceding and following passages bear in them- 
selves still more evident proofe of spuriousness.^ 



«• II. XXI. 847. 

" VoflB propoied to read ^)f for ^iv. 

» GtftUing, aber den Accent, p. 196. 



» XXII. 430-486, 477-814. 

^ Comparo Geppert, i. 284. f. 288. f. 
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The speech of Andromache is but a &int echo of xxii. 430,436, 
477, 514 ; but there is this essential difference between the two 
passages^ — that the &te of Astyanax is stated in the latter quite 
differently from that mentioned in the former. In the first, 
the wife of Hector laments that the death of the hero has left 
his widow and child forlorn ; whereas in the second, she de- 
scribes the miseries which await them fropi the victorious 
Greeks. The fiite of Astyanax is conceived in v. 734. exactly 
as afterwards described by Lesches in the Little Biad, and by 
Arktinus in the 'IX/ov neptnt ; and these poets in &ct seem to 
have been followed by the author of this passage. The expres- 
sion iw* ai&vo9 V909 wXeo in V. 725. is Strange ; whether we con- 
nect air* al&vo^ veov, — youTig in Ufe^ or £«-' aiwvo9 £Keo. Audro- 
mache fears lest Astyanax die in the bloom of youth ; v. 734. ff. 
is certainly in accordance with this, but not the intimation (v. 
731. ff.) that he must labour as a captive in a foreign land. The 
form pvaic€v occurs only in v. 730. But in xxii. 507, we find 
epvtro. The somewhat far-fetched allusion to the name Hector 
in €x^9 i^d\axov9 KcBvav xal i^wia TcVva, which even the ancients 
had remarked, discovers the learned poet. Of a very different 
nature is the interpretation of the name 'A<rrvdvaf,'^ which is 
the only etymological explanation to be found in the genuine 
Homeric poems ; for ix. 561. ff. belongs to an interpolated 
Rhapsody, and Od. xix. 407. to a larger interpolation.*^ In v. 
734. wp6 aifarro9 is a singular expression, where the Homeric 
diction wotdd seem to require vv6J" We may remark, by the 
way, that \vrfp6v SktOpov must be considered an apposition, not 
an accusative, whence there should be a comma after wvpr^ov^ as 
others have lately remarked, though it has escaped Spitzner's 
attention.^ That Andromache, who wholly expresses her own 
grie^^ should speak of the affliction of Hector's parents, seems 
to us unpsychological. Every one must also admit at a glance, 
that the lamentation would end much more appropriately at v. 
740. It is strange, too, that Andromache is silent about the 
indignity with which Achilles treats her husband's corpse, 
though she expresses her joy that she herself can at last em- 
brace it. 



« Ti. 402, XXII. 506. 
"* Geppert alao finds the use of the 
word l;^if unhomeric. 



" Geppert (ii. 190.) considers this 
oonstruetion nnhomeric 
** V. 741, ff. 
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The lament of Hekabe is remarkably weak and poor in ex- 
pression. How little do we here see the deep grief of the aged 
mother for the loss of her noblest and dearest son ! Moreover, 
the train of thought in y. 749-757 is somewhat distorted and 
obscure. Hekabe, in v. 755. mentions that Achilles dragged 
the body three times round the grave of Patroclus.*^ Now, it 
should be observed, that this &ct, as represented by Homer, 
was unknown to Priam: how much more likely was it, that 
Hekabe should not know this ? The words dvetrrifffcv Se fiiv ovV 
&9y^ are not here well applied, since fuv must be referred to 
tlarpoicXov, The word vp6<r<paro9^ appears to belong exclusively 
to a later language ; but we do not attach so much weight to 
the word afux^aXotiv^ which is found in no other passage.^ 

In Helen's speech, the construction ^ fUv fioi is not only most 
bungling, but almost nonsensical. Moreover, the statement 
that Helen has been nearly twenty years in Troy, is opposed to 
the Homeric account. The Cyclic poets mentioned two expe- 
ditions of the Greeks against Troy. According to their ac- 
cotmt, the first armament was destroyed by a tempest ; and 
thus ten years might have elapsed between this and the second 
expedition, which sailed from Aulis,^ as is here assumed. 
Homer knows but of one expedition, to which all the princes 
of Greece were summoned ; but it is altogether contrary to his 
notion, that ten years elapsed before this (second) expedition. 

After ivdetrat in V. 771. the expression aoU arfavoiv iire€<rtrtv in V. 

772. is unbearable. We are perfectly aware that the ancients 
did not avoid the frequent repetition of the same word so care- 
fully as is done in modem languages ; but no good poet ever 
allowed himself to write such a passage as — ivietrai — tr^ r^ar^avo^ 
<ppoavvrf Kol troU &r^avoi9 iire€<r<riv. We need not, however, with 
Bothe, reject v. 772. but we may simply take it as a demon- 
strative proo^ that the whole conclusion of the Diad is spurious. 
Here Helen, instead of lamenting that she had lost a beloved 
brother-in-law in Hector, should have rather bewailed the death 
of so great a man in this dreadftil war, of which she herself 
had been the occasion. The adjective aireipwv is never joined 
with tfjfio^y except in this passage.^ 



" XXIY. u, ff. 
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▼. 756. (c<mipare t. 551.) 
V. 758. 



^ V. 758. 



^ V. 753. 

" II. II. 301, ff. 

*o V. 776. 
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But the most striking proof of the whole conclusion being 
ungenuine, is to be found in the funeral rites of Hector.*^ The 
connection here** is abrupt, and the passage itself obscure; for 
where must we conceive Priam and the people to be? In v. 780. 
wBe must have the signification of ^^ hither;" for if we would 
join US' ijrereWe together, as it firequently stands, the anUio 
recta would be required in v. 781.** It is particularly remark- 
able, that the Trojans require nine days for the funeral, whereas 
one day is sufficient for the Greeks, in the case of Patroclus.** 
The poet was here, no doubt, determined by the passage be- 
ginning with V. 662. ; for, as he wished to fill up these nine 
days, he thought the best way to do this, was to occupy them 
by the collecting of the wood. It should be remarked, that 
V. 662. f. is to be taken as explaining why Priam claims the 
fiivour of Achilles in the burial of Hector ; for otherwise, the 
Trojans would not have dared to go to the wood. The 711^, 
which Aristarchus and Didymus read after fiaka in v. 663, I 
conlbss I cannot imderstand, and I am not aware that any at- 
tempt has been made to explain its meaning. I consider it 
merely as a metrical emendation of Aristarchus for £e, ^QSe in 
V, 662, is closely connected with what follows in v. 664. Let 
us now return to our passage. Bentley justly disapproved of 
T0(76 lirycVeov, ou accoimt of the hiatus, and proposed roi'r^^ 
iiraytveov I but the corrcct reading is undoubtedly found in the 
ancient Papyrus MS.,*' of which, most strangely, Spitzner was 
wholly ignorant. The reading of the MS. is ivinjfjiap fiep ^ a(f>iv 
afflv€op^ where affav may refer to Hector's relations ; rather 
strangely perhaps, but not more so than many other things 
in the whole of this portion of the poem. The adjective 
0a£ff</t/3^oTov, which here*^ qualifies the morning dawn, is ap- 
plied in Homer only to the sun. The description .which fol- 
lows of the funeral rites, was censured by the ancients for its 
hurried meagreness. Many of them indeed maintained that 
the proper conclusion did not exist ; and though Eustathius 
observes, that the poet has here intentionally compressed the 
description, because he had already given a detailed account of 



^ T. 777. 

^ After )ii/Mf iiirii^*, which we must 
nndentend to conast only of women, 
(compare fvrtfier t. 772, 746, 761 , riir«,) 



follows XjM7riv. ^ ▼. 7B5. 



^ Compare xxiii. Ill, AT. 
** XXIII. 116, ff. 

^ Compare tiiePAf/ofo^'eo; if tfseuti), 
vol. I. 
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funeral rites at the burial of Patroelus, lie only shews that in 
this he entirely mistakes the Homeric style, which is every 
where &yourable to clear and minute detail, and never shrinks 
from repeating a description. How miserably poor here ap- 
pears the carrying out of the corpse !^' No mention is made 
of a single mourner ; but the poet contents himself with treat- 
ing the whole matter in a general way. Whither the corpse is 
conveyed — ^where the fiineral pile is erected — and the process 
sion towards it — not one word of all this is mentioned, but we 
have in its place this poor and jejune line, — 

'Ev ^6 irvpij i/warff pcxpov OdtraVj ip B*ifia\ov irvp» 

This line, with the exception of its meagre ending, is taken 
from xxiii. 165, to which place it is much better adapted. 
Besides Trojan captives, horses and dogs are sacrificed at the 
tomb of Patroclus ;^ the corpse is wrapped in fat, and vessels 
of honey and ointments are placed round it. Here, we have 
nothing of all this.** Not a word of fitrewell to Hector is ut- 
tered by his relations.^ The burning of the funeral pile is not 
described. On the morning of the following day, the people 
again assemble, apparently after the pile has been burning a 
whole day and night. Here we entirely miss the perspicuity of 
Homer's style, — " The people assembled round the frineral pile 
of Hector." Not a remark is made as to whether the funeral 
pile is burnt out or not ;" but the passage runs thus :•* " They, 
(the people, though we are led to suppose, the relations,) ex-* 
tinguish the fire." V. 791. f. are taken from xxin. 237. f. 250, 
except that there is here wanting the characteristic addition, 
PaOeTa Be Kamreae r€<l>fnj. The brothers and companions collect 
the ashes, whereas we should expect that this would be the office 
of the relations only ; and that besides the xaatrfpffroi, the Sa^pev 
Would be also mentioned. In the case of Patroclus, the white 
bones are placed in an urn, <pia\ff, (here called Xa/>vaf^) wrapped 
in a double layer of £Bit ; the urn is conveyed to the tent, and 
covered with Unen. Here we have purple garments ; and from 



^ Cknnpare with thiB xxiii. 134^ ff. 

*" XXIII. 166. 

* From XXII. 510. ff. we Bhoiild ex- 
pect that Hector's clothes would be 
bamed with the body. 

"^ Comptte XXIII. 178. ff. 



" XXIII. 28. 

^ The words «&t«^ l«-i2 



which were not found in the MSS. till 
at a Tory recent date^ should no longer 
be allowed to appear in tiie text, even 
in brackets. 
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the expression, we might infer, that not the urn, but the bones 
themselves were wrapped in a cloth. The passage from v. 797. 
to V. 799. difiers in every part from xxin. 256-5 7, The grave, 
which is covered with large stones, is quite peculiar. Again, 
the remark in v. 799. £ : — 

vepl h€ ffKoiroi etaro irdyrij 
Ml} TTpiv i<f)opfi7i0e7€v €VKviqfii^e9 *A;^acoi, 

is particularly strange, and has almost a silly effect. Achilles 
had promised to Priam^ to desist from war during eleven days, 
and the Trojans have, up to this time, securely confided in his 
promise. Now, how does it happen that on the eleventh day, 
they fear that AchiUes will no longer be able to restrain the 
people, and that the Greeks will attack them, and prevent them 
building up the tomb ? JI^ci^ must here evidently mean, *' before 
they had finished the fffjfjM.^ The passage then continues : — 
" Then, after they had assembled, they feasted." E5 must here 
be joined with Baiwvroy not with irvvayeipoaevot. It cannot be 
denied that this is a strange expression.** The words Batwvr' 
ipucvBea 6atra are elsewhere found without the ed, for which 
reason, cCr' ava^^ip6fi.evoi was the reading formerly preferred.^ 
But it is still more worthy of remark, that tlus passage is in 
direct contradiction to v. 662, according to which, the feasting 
of the people took place not on the eleventh, but on the tenth 
day. 

Some read the two last lines of the Iliad thus : — 

Apii09 OvrfUTifp fjtet^aX^ropov avSpoipovoio, 

Spitzner can make nothing of this passage; but remarks, 
" Adiecisse alios ex Posthomericis, nescio quibus, alium versum." 
In the Epic cycle, the Iliad was placed between the KvTrpia and 
the klOiofrU of Arktinos, which latter poem commenced with 
the arrival of the Amazon Penthesilea. In the Epic cycle, 
these lines joined the iEthiopis to the Biad. There is no doubt 
that, originally, the ^thiopis had its own Introduction, but 
this was lost when the individual poems were arranged in a 
cycle. We might hence arrive at the supposition that the whole 



" T. 669. I " Compare Od. iii. 66^ xiii. 26^ xxii. 

** Compare Od. xtiii. 408. I 208. 
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conclasion« from v. 677, was written with the express purpose 
of forming a link between the Iliad and the ^thiopis ; but it is 
much more probable that this is the composition of a later 
Rhapsodist, who has also inserted other passages in the last 
Rhapsody. As we found from v. 734 f, and 765, a reference 
to the Epic poets of the cycle, a similar one has been inserted 
at y. 27. ff., which passage is part of a still larger interpola- 
tion. The Rhapsodist, conceiving the poem to be incomplete 
without the description of Hector's burial, made the experiment 
upon it with his own means. Many of the ancients were not 
satisfied even with this conclusion of the Biad, and asked why 
the poet should have broken off at this particular point. A 
certain Menecrates gave a fit answer to this awkward question, 
viz. that the poet feared he should not be able to compose the 
remainder of the poem so well. Jean Paul expressed a wish 
for a Rhapsody which should extend to the death of Achilles ; 
and such a Rhapsody actually appeared not long since in a most 
extraordinary work of a German Physician ;" so that we now 
not only possess a thirteenth book of the ^neid, but also a 
twenty-fifth book of the Iliad. The literary voracity of man- 
kind is really insatiable ! In the earlier times of Rome, it 
was the custom at the games in the circus, to have only twelve 
courses (ndssua) daily ; afterwards the number was doubled ; 
but at length, not satisfied with these, a twenty-fifth course was 
added. Tins last was termed misstia cerariua, because the ex- 
pense of it was defrayed by contributions of money firom the 
spectators. Now, Mr Schweigger's composition is a Kii9r<Branu«, 
made up of gleanings from all manner of sources, and which 
the world b as little likely to appreciate as his magnificent 
mythological discoveries of Polarity, and his profound know- 
ledge of the mysterious laws of Nature ! In the year 1797, 
Goethe, who at that time was particularly attracted by Epie 
poetry, was led by the study of the Hiad to the question, whether 
another Epic poem did not exist between the conclusion of the 
Diad and the departure of the Greeks from Troy. At first, he 
thought that only materials for a tragedy were to be found here ; 
but he soon changed his opinion, and actually began an Achil- 
leid — an Epic poem on the death of Achilles. Of this poem he 



M Schweigger's ** EinMiung in du MytMogie, p. 51 . ff. 
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unfortunately only completed one Canto — abounding in novel 
and ingenious ideas, and possessing a peculiar charm, notwith- 
standing its close imitation of Homeric forms.'^ 

H. DUKTZSB. 
Bonn. 



III. 



SOME ACCOUNT OF GREEK AND ROMAN PORTRAITS. 



It is a prevailing, though not a general impression, that the 
ancients were better sculptors than painters. This is easily 
accoimted for. Most persons are disposed to believe what they 
see, and comparatively few, what they hear only, especially if 
their own experience is of a contrary tendency. The paintings 
also of Pompeii, and of the ancient vases, have incontestably 
tended rather to lower the reputation of the ancient painters in 
the estimation of the world generally, though the competent 
judge will find, upon a judicious examination, the confirmation 
of ancient criticism in these remains ; for they contain many 
great beauties, especially in composition, though they are evi- 
dently the works of the inferior artists of an inferior age. To 
judge, however, of the ancient master-pieces of art firom such 
specimens, is tantamoimt to estimating the great works of modem 
ages by the ordinary patterns on common crockeiy and French 



"^ Geppert, alsoj (i. 240.) seems to 
have felt the difference between the 
oonehision and the preceding part of 
the last book. He says, ''It is rery 
possible that some Rha p sodist consi- 
dered this (t. 676.) the end of the Iliad. 
At any rate, whoerer undertook the 
task of leading Priam back to Troy, 
took bia beginning from tiie first words 
of the second book, but in a manner so 
foreign to the continnation of the nar- 
rative, that we might almost suppose he 



intended to sing beyond the last hundred 
and twenty-seven lines of the Iliad.*' 
Geppert objects to many expressions in 
the conclusion, which we have not 
touched upon, but there seem to us no 
good grounds for his objections. It is 
singular, that although he endeavoured 
to ooDeet every possible argument to 
prove that the two last books are tpa- 
nous, he has overlooked those veiy 
points which most strongly support his 
views. 
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paper-hangings ; to which the immense superiority of the de- 
signs on the vases and other ancient remains, is some index of 
the excellence of the great works of antiquity, so imiformly 
praised by ancient writers. 

Taking, therefore, the correctness of ancient criticism for 
granted, at least for the present, we will proceed to the imme- 
diate subject of this paper, Greek and Roman Portraits, and 
Portrait Painting, making such use of ancient criticism as may 
be requisite. 

' Mention of portrait occurs in the ancient authors, simulta- 
neously with the earliest record of design itself (:ypa</)iicy). For 
instance, in the well known legend of the maid Corinth, who 
traced her lover's profile around his shadow, cast by a lamp upon 
the wall, with such truth, that her £Bither, Dibutades, a native 
of Sicyon, who was a potter, cut away the plaster within the 
outline, took an impression fi'om the mould thus formed, in clay, 
and baked it with the rest of his pottery. And this original 
production was, according to tradition, still preserved at Co- 
rinth, until the destruction of the city by Munmiius, 146 B. C. 
(Pliny, Hist. Nat, xxxv. 43. ; Athenagoras, Legat. pro Christ. 
14.) 

This shadow-outlining, which the Greeks termed skiagraphy, 
(<nciaf^pa</}iaj Athenagoras, I. c. ; Pollux, vii. 127.), is of course 
a very incipient state of portraiture. It is however not yet obso- 
lete, but is rather more practised than ever ; and a portrait of 
this class is now generally understood by the French term 
Silhouette^ the Greek uKiar^pa^ or trKiaf^pdfifia. Its nature is 
well described in the words of Pliny, (I. c.) — ^the shadow of the 
fece outlined — " umbra ex facie lineis circumscripta." 

The &cts attesting any great early developement of por- 
traiture among the Greeks, are not numerous ; yet portrait- 
painting is certainly coeval with painting itself; its degree of 
excellence of course depending upon the degree of developement 
of the latter. 

The heads in full &ce found in munmiy cases, which are 
painted upon small panels of cedar or sycamore, and were 
fixed in the coverings of the mummies, over the fiskce, are pro- 
bably portraits of the persons to whose mummies they are at- 
tached. These heads express little individuality: they are, 
however, the best specimens of Egyptian painting, and proba* 
bly the most ancient portraits extant, though some of them 
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belong to a period subsequent to the Greek occupation of 
Egypt. A portrait of this kind was found upon a mummy, 
which was opened at Paris in 1836, which had a Greek in- 
scription upon it, (R. Rochette, Peiniurea Anciermes^ Ac. p. 
245.) There is a good specimen of these Egyptian portraits in 
the Egyptian Museum of the Louvre at Paris, and there is an- 
other in the British Museum. 

The earliest known example apparently of Egyptian por- 
traiture is the portrait of Amasis, mentioned by Herodotus. 
Amasis sent a golden image of J^Gnerva, and his own painted 
portrait — eUo^a eatnav f^paif>^ eUaafUvtfv^o the Greeks estab- 
lished at Cyrene. He sent also two wooden images of himself 
to the Herseum, or Temple of Juno, at Samos. This was 
about six centuries before the Christian era. Herodotus saw 
these wooden statues ; they stood in his time immediately be- 
hind the gates, (Herod, ii. 182.) 

There is a long series of Egyptian portraits in Rosellini's 
great work on Egypt, but all are in profile, and all or most of 
them are taken firom bassi-rilievi ; still some have considerable 
individuality, especially those of the later times, some of which 
are coloured. The Egyptian portraits in basso-rilievo, were 
probably always in profile ; but this was not the case with their 
painted portr^ts upon a flat surfiu^e, as the heads found in the 
mummy cases, already mentioned, prove : the head of Amasis, 
therefore, may have been something more than a mere profile. 

Greek writers do not mention any Greek portraits of so early 
a date as this portrait of Amasis, yet they speak of allegoric 
and iconic portraits of a very early period. Aristotle (de 2/Rrab. 
AuacuU. c. 99.) gives an account of a remarkable production 
in this respect. He describes a magnificent purple shawl or 
pallium, ifia-Tiovj probably of Milesian wool, which was made 
for Alcisthenes, a native of Sybaris. It was embroidered with 
the representation of cities, of gods, and of men ; and firom the 
Greek word ^uhia^ used here to signify the representations, it 
appears that the cities also, as well as the gods and men, were 
represented in a human form, (Schweighauser, Animadv, in 
Athen. vol. xi. p. 477.) Above, was a representation, probably 
an allegoric female impersonation, of the city of Susa ; below, 
were figures of Persians; in the middle were Zeus, Hera, 
Themis, Athene, ApoUo, and Aphrodite ; on one side was an 
impersonation of Sybaris ; and upon the other, a portrait o^' 
IV. D 
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Alcisthenes himself. This shawl, the wonder of the Italiots, 
came subsequently into the possession of the eld^ Dionysius, 
tyrant of Syracuse, about 400 B. C, who sold it to the Cartha- 
ginians, for the enormous sum of 120 talents, or nearly £30,000 
Sterling. A shawl of such value, for its workmanship alone, 
is scarcely within the comprehension of a modem mannfiustu* 
rer. It was of the ordinary size, though its dimensions aie not 
quite evident from the mere statement, that it measured fifteen 
cubits; however, whether fifteen cubits all round, or fifteen 
square cubits, it would still be of the ordinary size of a shawl 
of the present day. Alcisthenes lived probably about 520 or 
530 years before the Christian era, and shortly before the &11 
of Sybaris, as from this shawl he must have lived in the most 
luxurious age of that luxurious city. 

Nearly contemporary with this production of Sybaris, is the 
picture which Mandrocles of Samos, architect, dedicated in the 
Her»um of Samos. Mandrocles constructed a bridge of boats 
across the Bosporus, for Darius Hystaspes and his army, on 
his expedition against the Scythians, 508 B.C. He had a 
picture painted, of the passage of the army across, with the 
portrait of Darius, seated upon a throne, reviewing his troops 
as they passed ; and he dedicated it in the Herseum of Samos* 
In this picture, probably the portrait of Darius was little more 
than a mere iconic of the royal robes and regalia of Persia, 
with an indication only of the characteristic features of the 
king ; and the figures must have been veiy small, or the [Hcture 
very large, which is scarcely probable, (Herodotus, rv. 88.) 
The Herseum of Samos was a general depository for works of 
art ; and it appears in a subsequent age to have been particu- 
larly rich in paintings, for Strabo (Xiv. p. 637), terms it a |>ic- 
ture gallery, (vwaKo$ifKtf.) Paintings appear to have been com- 
mon at this time amongst the Ionian Greeks. Herodotus (i. 
164,) speaks of the paintings of Phocsea, in the time of Har- 
pagus, 544 B. C, as being reckoned among their most valuable 
possessions by the Phocseans. In the prophet Ezekiel, we have 
still earlier mention of Asiatic paintings, and indeed of costume 
portraits of a princely character. '\Men pourtrayed upon the 
wall, the images of the Chaldeans pourtrayed with vermillion, 
girded with girdles upon their loins, e?coeeding in dyed attire upon 
their heads, all of them princes to look to, after the manner of 
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the Babylonians of ChaMea, the land of their nativity." (Ch< 
XXIII. 14, 15.) 

Stataes and portraits were, at an early period, decreed by the 
Greeks, as public testimonials in honour of distinguished deeds^ 
as to Harmodius and Aristogiton ; and the Uke honour was 
awarded to those who had been thrice victors at the Olympic 
Games. (Pliny, xxxrr» 9.) 

The first portrait, however, on record, by any gfeat painteri 
is neither of hero nor athlete, nor of poet nor philosopher, but 
that of a woman, of not unstained reputation, — of Elpinice, the 
daughter of MUtiades, the sister of Cimon, and the mistress of 
Polygnotus the painter. Polygnotus painted her portrait as 
Laodice, one of the daughters of Priam, in the picture of the 
Rape of Cassandra in the Poecile (jroiKiXtf atoa) at Athens* 
There can be no question that this was a complete portrait ; for 
Polygnotus was one of the most distinguished of all the ancient 
painters, in form, in expression, and in colour : he was one of 
the four greatest colourists, according to Lucian, {Imag. 7.) 
It is not possible to determine exactly when this portrait was 
painted, but probably about 463 B. C. Polygnotus, who was 
a native of Thasos, is supposed to have accompanied Cimon, 
upon his return to Athens, in that year, after the conquest of 
Thasos, and he may have commenced his jacture in the Poecile 
in the same year. Elpinice may have been still handsome at 
this time, though she cannot have been very young, as her 
&ther Miltiades had been dead nearly twenty-six years; but 
neither can she have been old, notwitlistanding the somewhat 
rude remark of Pericles, when she ventured to intercede vnth 
him for her brother Cimon ; for Plutarch (Ctm. 4.) states, that 
when Miltiades died, his daughter Elpinice was not marriage- 
able* She may have been therefore under or about thirty-five 
years of age ; and though, at this age, some Greek women may 
be old, Eljttnice must have been an exception, or Polygnotus, a 
great painter, would scarcely have &llen in love with her, and 
painted her, in a public gallery, as Laodice. It appears, how« 
ever, that the tastes of Polygnotus and Pericles differed in this 
respect ; for when Elpinice supplicated Pericles on Cimon's be«* 
half, he said, smiling, " You are old, Elpinice ; how, at such an 
age, accomplish such weighty matters V^ " rfpaOt €?, & '£\ir<v/iri^, 

iff TifKiKaiha hiawpaTTeaOm wpafffutra*^ (PlUt« ClJIWWl, 14. ; JPeriCt 

10.) However, she was most probably beautiful when very 
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young ; for Callias, a rich Athenian, paid for Cimon his &ther's 
fine of fifty talents, to obtain her hand. Callias was probably 
dead at the time that she was painted by Polygnotus. 

Nearly contemporary with this portrait, must have been those 
introduced into the picture of the battle of Marathon, likewise 
in the Poecile. The date and author of this picture are both 
doubtfiil. It was most probably painted after the Poecile was 
built ; and if so, it cannot have been done in Miltiades' lifetime. 
Yet in the speech of .Jilschines against Ctesiphon, it is pretty 
clearly stated, that it was painted in the lifetime of liGltiades ; 
for .£schines says, that Miltiades wished to have his name at^ 
tached to his portrait, which the Athenian people would not 
permit ; but they sufiered him to be painted at the head of the 
troops, leading on the attack. This picture, therefore, if not 
painted during the lifetime of Miltiades, must have been at 
least determined upon before his death. That the Poecile was 
not built until after his death, is no argument against the ear- 
lier production of the painting, as some of the pictures of the 
Greeks were painted upon wooden panels, and inserted into the 
walls. The pictures of the Poecile itself were removed in the 
reign of Arcadius, 395-408 A. D. (Synesius, Ep. liv. 135.) 

There is, however, another difficulty connected with this pic- 
ture. Both Pausanias (v. 11.) and Pliny (xxxv. 34.) attribute 
it to Pamenus, the nephew of Phidias, who assisted that great 
sculptor in the decorations of the Olympian Jupiter, which was 
not commenced tmtil about half a century after the battle of 
Marathon took place, of which there is abundant evidence, and 
consequently within one year, if as much, firom the death of 
Miltiades. These fisu^ts cannot be easily reconciled. Pans&nus 
either did not paint the battle of Marathon, or else he painted 
it long after the death of Mltiades and the other 'generals en- 
gaged ; and the portraits accordingly introduced into it were 
not actual portraits, but mere iconics or portrait figures, the 
likeness depending more upon their costumes and positions 
than upon their features ; unless indeed they were copies of ear- 
lier works, which, though possible, is not probable. The gene- 
rals introduced besides Miltiades, were Callimachus and Cynie- 
girus, of the Greeks, and Datis and Artaphemes, of the Per- 
sians. (Pliny, 2. c.) The battle of Marathon took place in 
Olympiad 72, 3, or 490 B. C. ; the Poecile was built by Cimon 
about Olympiad 78, or 20 years afterwards, after his great vie- 
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tones oyer the Persians, (Plut. Cm.) Pansenus did not obtain 
reputation before Olympiad 83, or more than 20 years later ; 
and the Olympian Jupiter of Phidias was executed after Olym- 
piad 86, or 436 B. C. (Pliny, l. c. xxxiv. 19. ; Pausanias, v, 11. 
Compare Heyne, Ueber die Kiinstlerepochen beym Plinius, 
AnHquariscJie Aufsdtze^ i. p. 165, and Sillig. Catalogus Arti- 
fcum^ Phidias.) 

Portrait painting was doubtless completely established in the 
time of Pericles. Dionysius of Colophon appears to have been 
a perfect master in this department, though he was not exclu- 
sively a portrait painter. Aristotle, (Poet 2.), in speaking of 
degrees of imitation, instances Dionysius in comparison with 
Polygnotus, and a painter otherwise unknown, of the name of 
Pauson, as an exact imitator : Polygnotus went beyond, but 
Pauson fell short of^ his model. Dionysius was a sort of Hoi" 
bein ; his only &ult was a somewhat excessive finish : his 
works wanted neither force nor spirit, (Plutarch, TitnoL 36.) 

There can be no question of correctness of design in the 
works of the contemporaries of Phidias and Polycletus, of Polyg- 
notus and Mcon ; and it must have been something more than 
mere drawing which called forth the unqualified praise of the 
critical Aristotle : nor can we overlook in the x^^P^^^ ^^ Aris- 
totle, in speaking of Pauson, something similar to the generally 
hard and tasteless manner of many of the eminent painters, 
German and Italian, of the early part of the sixteenth centuiy, 
previous to Titian and Giorgione. 

That the (Sreek painters, even of this early period, were good 
colourists, is certain, firom the very completeness of Lucian's 
expression (Jmag. 7.), with regard to this important depart- 
ment of painting. He mentions four painters, Polygnotus, 
Euphranor, Apelles, and Aetion, as having best understood 
the proper mixing and laying on of colours, (jipurrot ^r^ivoirro 

KtpaeaaOai ra xpt^fiara, kqI e^xaipov voi^laOat Trjv iirifioXriP ain&yj) 

Of the correctness of their theory, we have good evidence in 
the observation of Plato (JDe Bepuhl. iv. 420. c), who, in 
speaking of painting statues, says, it is not by applying a rich 
or beautiful colour to any particular part, but by applying its 
proper colour to each part, that the whole is made beautifiil, 

(aXV fOpti €1 TA trpoanKoviii enaffron airoSldoure?, ro oXou koKov frotoum 

^ev.) Plutarch also (Ctfium. 2.), in a later age, observes, with 
equal propriety, in speaking ofportraits. that when a painter has 
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a beautifiil model to paint, which, nevertheless, may have some 
trifling blemish, he will not entirely omit the blemish, nor will 
he exactly imitate it ; as the one would interfere with the like- 
ness, and the other would detract from the beauty of the pic- 
ture. This recalls to mind the injunction which Cromwell 
gave to Lely when he sat to that painter for his portrait : he 
said, " Mr Lely, I desire you will use all your skill to paint my 
picture truly like me, and not flatter me at all ; but remark all 
these roughnesses, pimples, warts, and eveiy thing as you see 
me, otherwise I never will pay a farthing for it," (Walpole, 
Anecdotes.^ There is another evidence of the mature age of 
the formative arts, and of taste, at this time in Greece, in an 
admirable law of Thebes, which is noticed by JElian, {Var. 
Mist iv. 4.) He says that all painters and scidptors who prac« 
tised their arts in Thebes, were compelled to execute their own 
portraits or busts, to the utmost of their ability, as a proof of 
their proficiency; and that those artists whose works were 
considered inferior, or unworthy of their profession, should be 
heavily fined, The only obvious end of this capital regulation, 
seems to have been the protection of the public taste, by in« 
timidating incompetent persons from following the arts of de« 
sign as a profession. No doubt, such a law, impartially car« 
ried out, would have a very beneficial efiect, in any time or 
place; and it might be perhaps advantageously imitated by 
the modems. 

The odes xxviii. and xxix. of Anaereon, are not called into 
aid, because, even if authentic, the portraits there spoken o^ 
are mere creations of the imagination of the poet, such as 
Homer's description of the Shield of Achilles, They merely 
prove the existence of the art of design, but are too vague and 
arbitraiy to admit of the confirmation through them of any 
special information, except the use of the word mfpov (wax) for 
painters' colours, or a picture, of which examples are numerous, 
In the third line of the 28th ode, on the portrait of his mistress, 
the poet styles the painter "Prince of the Rhodian art,'* 
'PoBttft Koi'pave t€x»'7«, from which WO may safely infer, that' this 
ode was written subsequently to Protogenes, and, therefore, is 
not by Anaereon. The 29th ode is exactly similar in style to 
the 28th, and is probably by the same hand. The concluding 
lines of the 28th ode — > 
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Tax^> '^VP^'* '**' X«A,^06i9* 

Hold, I see 'tis she herself, 
Soon, wax, thoult also speak — 

are efvidence of a late period. This liyeljr portrait, however, 
has been painted from a mere description ; and such an idea as 
representing hair breathing perfume, shows pure imagination 
without reference to the possible — 

Vpa(p€ teal fivpov irveovaau 

The 49th ode of Anacreon is likewise addressed to a painter, — 
"^1^9 iioypaipmv apicie, but it is in the same style as the other 
two. 

From the time of Pericles, and especially during the period 
of Alexander and his successors, portraits were common, and 
there are abundant examples that might be cited ; a few, how- 
ever, will suffice for our purpose. Alcibiades exhibited two por- 
traits of himself at Athens, by Aglaophon, after his return as vic- 
tor at the Olympic games ; in one, in which the hce was extreme- 
ly beautiful, he was represented lying on the knees of Nemea ; 
in the other, he was being crowned by Olympias and Pythias, 
(Athenseus, xii. p. 534. ; Plutarch, Alcib. 16.) In the former 
picture, much stress is laid on the beauty of Alcibiades, but no 
notice is taken of the resemblance. Pliny (xxxv. 44.) has pro- 
bably given us the key to this : it is true he speaks of plastic 
in the passage alluded to, but the same principle must have 
prevailed to some extent also in painting. Pliny says, that 
Iiysistratus of Sicyon, the brother of Lysippus, invented the 
taking of casts from the life, and was the first to make resem- 
blance the principal object in a portrait or bust ; before his 
time, beauty engrossed the artbt's chief attention. We recog- 
nise here a modem principle also, in practice, though not pro- 
fessedly, and one which, experience has shown, gives more sa- 
tis&ction than the rational innovation of Lysistratus. 

Parrhasius, of Ephesus, " the most insolent and most arrogant 
of artists,^ says Pliny, (xxxv. 36.) painted a portrait of himself 
and dedicated it in a public temple as the god Mercury, (The- 
mistius, Ontt. xiv.) A less bold act than this, according to Plu- 
tarch, (JPeric. 31.) cost Phidias his life. Phidias introduced the 
portraits of himself and Pericles, in the battle of the Amazons, 
which he carved on the shield of the Minerva of the Parthenon, 
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for which his enemies, having hilei in proving an embezEle- 
ment of the gold of the statue, accused him of temerity and ir- 
reverence towards the gods ; and he Mras accordingly cast into 
prison, and there died. 

The Helen which Zeuxis painted for the Temple of Juna 
Lacinia at Croton, though not an individual portrait, was a 
refinement in portraiture. Before Zeuxis commenced this pic- 
ture, the Crotonians, says Cicero {De Invent, ii. 1.), allowed 
him to see their most beautiful virgins naked, in order to select 
one for his model. Zeuxis, however, not finding one sufficient- 
ly beautiful, selected five, and firom their united beauties, paint- 
ed his Helen. Ariosto was more fortunate, for he found all 
the beauties combined in one, according to his description of 
the incomparable Olympia, in which he has made admirable 
use of this story : — 

£ se fosse costei stata a Crotone, 
Quando Zeusi rimmagine fieur volse, 
Che per dovea nel tempio di Giunone, 
E tante belle nude insieme accolse ; 
E che per fame una in perfezione 
Da chi una parte e da chi un altra tolse, 
Non avea da torr' altra che costei, 
Che tutte le bellezze erano in lei. 

{Orlando Furioso, xi. 71.) 

The Venus Anadyomene (rising out of the waters) of Apelles, 
was a portrait of a somewhat similar kind, and is said to have 
been painted firom the celebrated courtezan Fhryne, and firom 
Campespe, a very beautiful slave, formerly the fiEivourite of 
Alexander, but exchanged by Alexander for her portrait with 
Apelles, (Pliny, xxxv. 36.) The idea of the composition is 
said to have been taken from Phryne, who entered the sea 
naked publicly atEleusis during the celebration of the festival of 
Poseidon. She was represented as having just risen out of the 
sea, squeezing with her fingers the water from her hair, and 
her only veil was the shower of crystal drops as it fell. Ovid 
makes the following beautiful allusion to the composition : — 

Sic madidos siccat digitis Venus uda capillos, 
Et mode matemis tecta videtur aquis. 

{Trist. u. 527.) 

Phryne, says Athemeus, (xiii. p. 590.), was most beautiful 
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in those pttrts which mre not exceed to view ; the&ceofCim- 
fcape was die more benntifbL 

The masto'-piece of Apelles, says Pliny (I. e.y, according to 
competent judges, was the portraitof King Antigonns on horse- 
back. Nearly all the works of ApeUes were portraits. He 
painted Alexander, whom he had die exchnare prrril^e of 
piMnring (Hor. £p. II. i. 239.), sereral times ; and the price of 
one of diese portraits, which was preserved in the Temple of 
Diana, at I^esns, was alone a great fortune, and sach as few 
painters probably haye since earned during the whole course of 
their lires. Alexander was painted wielding the lightning of 
Jupiter ; and, doubtless, more on account of the flattery than 
the art, the king, according to the almost incredible statement 
of Pliny ({. c), ordered twenty talents of gold (upwards of 
£50,000 Sterling), to be given to the painter ; so great an 
amount, that it was measured to Apelles, not counted. This 
picture, known as Alexander Ceraunophorus, gave rise to a 
saying, that there were two Alexanders, — ^the one of Philip, 
the invincible, the other of Apelles, the inimitable, (Plutarch, 
Fort. Alex. Mag. 2, 3.) Plutarch {Alex, 4.) also observes on 
thb picture, that Apelles charged the colouring, and made his 
complexion brown, whereas Alexander was fiedr and slightly 
ruddy. There was, however, a very good cause for this altera- 
tion of the complexion in this case ; — ^Alexander was painted 
with his arm extended before him, and the lightning flashing 
from his hand. Apelles was therefore forced to illuminate his 
&ce and chest by the lightning, which, in colours, would ne- 
cessarily be represented by a warm light, for any other would 
be livid and ghastly, and to be done efiectively, must be done 
partly at the expense of the complexion, which would cause 
such an alteration in it as that complained of by Plutarch. 
Pliny says that the lightning and Alexander's fingers came 
quite out of the picture. All these observations tend to prove, 
that the picture was painted as it ought to have been painted. 
The criticism of Lysippus upon it amotmts to this — ^that it 
should not have been painted. Lysippus said (Plut. le, et Oe. 
24.), that a lance, as he himself had given Alexander, would 
have been a much more appropriate weapon in the hands of 
the king, than the lightning of Jupiter ; — certainly, in a piece 
of sculpture, but not in a picture, in which colour is an object. 
In the former case, a lance would be much more effective ; but, 
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as the great effect of lightning, pietorially concudered, is due to 
its colour, and not to its form, it has as much the advantage 
over a lance in painting, as the lance would have over it in 
sculpture. Lysippus evidently overlooked the pictorial value 
of colour, and light and shade. 

Apelles' ability in portraiture, was of considerable servioe to 
him upon one occasion, when in Egypt (Pliny, I. c). Ptole- 
my Sot^ and Apelles, during the life of Alexander, were not 
on good terms ; and when the painter was afterwards fiirced, 
by contrary weather, to put into the port of Alexandria, in 
Egypt, in the reign of Ptolemy, some of Apelles* rivals, knowing 
the dislike that Ptolemy had to him, persuaded the king's clown 
to invite Apelles to sup with the king. He accordingly went, 
much to the surprise and indignation of Ptolemy, who d^nand- 
ed angrily, by whose authority he had ventured into his pre- 
sence. Apelles, though imable to say by whom be had been 
invited, unabashed, seized an extinguished coalfirom the hearth, 
and in an instant made an admirable sketch of a man's fiiee 
upon the wall, in which Ptolemy, even from the first lines, im- 
mediately recognized the portrait of his buffoon; and the 
painter was henceforth received into fiivour with the king. 

There is no kind of portrait painting that was not practised 
by the Greeks ; they had their satirists and thmr caricaturists. 
A painter, otherwise unknown, of the name of Clesides, resid- 
ing at Ephesus, considering himself neglected by the eourt, 
painted Queen Stratonice waltzing with a fisherman, with 
whom there was a report that she was enamoured ; and having 
hung the jncture up in a public place, he escaped from the port 
by sea. The queen, however, £ar fix>m being offended, was de- 
lighted with the admirable likeness of herself and partner, and 
gave orders that the picture should not be removed, (Pliny, 
XXXV. 40.) Bupalus, a celebrated painter or sculptor of Chios, 
many years before, is said, according to a common but in- 
correct report, to have fistUen a victim to his own plastic satire. 
It appears, that the poet Hipponax, who was extremely i^ly, 
was in love with the sculptor's daughter, but the sculptor would 
not let him have h^. Whereupon the poet wrote some sati- 
rical verses upon him, which Bupalus retaliated by putting up 
a statue, some say a picture, of Hipponax in a public place, 
like him, yet sufficiently ugly and defi>rmed to cause common 
ridicule. This, Hipponax revenged by such pungent iambics. 
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that Bupalus, according to the story, hanged himself. And, 
'^ the bitter enemy of Bupalus," seems in after ages to have been 
a sort of title of Hipponaz. Horace (^Epod., ode vi.) mentions 
him simply by that designation, — '^ Acer hostis Bupalo," (Fliny, 
xxxvi. 5 ; Junius, CaUUofftM ArHficum,) 

Series of portraits were also not uncommon among the 
Greeks. From the following two instances, there were no 
doubt many others of a similar kind : — ^Plutarch {AratuSy 12, 
13.) mentions a series of the portraits of the tyrants of Sicyon, 
which was destroyed by Aratus, with the exception of that of 
Aristratus, and that was only partially saved, an exception due 
to its great value as a picture ; it was painted- by Melanthus, 
who, it is said, was assisted in it by ApeUes. Apelles and Me* 
lanthus were fellow-pupils in the school of Pamphilus, at Sicyon. 
The other series alluded to, are the twenty-seven portraits of 
the tyrants of Syracuse, removed from the walls of the Temple 
of Mberva, by Verres. This act is one of the charges brought 
against Verres by Cicero (in V&rr, iv. 55.), who describes these 
portraits as valuable, not only for their excellence as paintings, 
but for their likeness of the men also. They must have formed 
a very interesting series ; a set of twenty-seven portraits of 
the princes and the rulers of Syracuse, would probably include 
those of all, or at least most of its twelve kings ; and many 
must have been painted during the best ages of Grecian art, 
and probably by some of the best masters. The walls of this 
temple of Minerva, which were thus stripped by Verres, still 
partly exist as a portion of the present Cathedral of Syracuse. 

P^bably there is no use of portraits, of which we do not find 
mention among the Romans ; and they employed them in seve- 
ral ways to which we have no record of Mnular usages since. 
Pliny (xxxv. 2.) has several curious observations on portraits. 
He says, that in olden times, that is, compared with his own 
tinfie, portraits were made as like in colour and form to the 
originals as was possible — a custom in his time grown quite ob- 
solete. And we have, he continues, shields and escutcheons of 
brass, with portraits inlaid in silver, which have neither life nor 
individuality. Now, all men think more of the material in 
which th^ likenesses are made, than of the art or the resem« 
Uance. The effigies they leave behind them, are rather ima- 
ges of their wealth, than of their persons. Thus it is that 
noble arts decay and perish. With their ancestors it was very 
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dififerent ; their halls were not filled with either strange imaged 
of brass or of stone, but with the lively portraits of themselves 
and of their fore&thers, in wax, exact similitudes. 

These portraits, so pathetically regretted by Pliny, were wax 
busts, and they were preserved in wooden shrines in the most 
conspicuous parts of the house. The custom, therefore, so par- 
ticularly described by Polybius (vi. 53), seems to have grown 
into disuse before Pliny's time. Polybius says, — ^' Upon solemn 
festivals, these images are uncovered, and adorned with the 
greatest care. And when any other person of the same fisimily 
dies, they are carried also in the funeral procession, with a 
body added to the bust, that the representation may be just, 
even with regard to size. They are dressed likewise in the 
habits that belong to the ranks which they severally filled when 
they were alive. K they were consuls or praetors, in a gown 
bordered with purple ; if censors, in a purple robe ; and if they 
triumphed or obtained any similar honour, in a vest embroidered 
with gold. Thus apparelled, they are drawn along in chariots 
preceded by the rods and axes, and other ensigns of their former 
dignity. And when they arrive at the Forum, they are all 
seated upon chairs of ivory ; and then exhibit the noblest object 
that can be offered to a youthfiil mind, warmed with the love 
of virtue and of glory. For who can behold without emotion^ 
the forms of so many illustrious men, thus living, as it were, 
and breathing together in his presence ? Or what spectacle 
can be conceived more great and striking ? The person also 
that is appointed to harangue, when he has exhausted all the 
praises of the deceased, turns his discourse to the rest, whose 
images are before him ; and, beginning with the most ancient 
of them, recounts the fortunes and the exploits of every one in 
turn. By this method, which renews continually the remem- 
brance of men celebrated for their virtue, the fiune of every 
great and noble action becomes immortal ; and the glory of 
those by whose services their country has been benefited, is 
rendered familiar to the people, and delivered down to fiiture 
times.'' — (Hampton's Translation). 

Seneca (^De Benefie, ill. 28,) also notices these images, and 
the custom of keeping them in the atria of private houses, and 
of some way inscribing their names and titles. Valerius Maxi- 
mus also (v. 8, 3), and many others, allude to the advantages 
arising firom this practice, by virtue of example. From a 
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remark of Cicero, it appears that by a jus Imaginum^ none but 
those who had themselves, or at least whose ancestors had, 
borne some corule magistracy, had a right to have portraits of 
this description: — "jus imaginis ad memoriam posteritatemque 
prodends." (Cicero in Verr. vi. 14). The greater the anti- 
quity, therefore, or the longer the row of these images, (imagi- 
nes majorum,) the greater was the nobility and pride of a Ro- 
man JBunily ; and the antiquity of a &mily was sometimes 
expressed by applying the epithet smoky to its images — " fumos® 
imagines." (Cicero, in Piaonem^ i., and de Leg. Agrar, n. 1.) 

Tlus custom was probably established at an early age in 
Rome, from the manner in which the Roman authors speak of 
its antiquity, and of the long rows of images which some &- 
milies possessed. Yet if the images were originally cast from 
moulds, the commencement of the practice must date, accord- 
ing to the evidence of Pliny, from the time of Lysistratus, about 
300 B. C, who, as already mentioned, invented the process of 
taking moulds from the human body. It is, however, quite as 
probable that they were originally made from models, and the 
custom may, therefore, have been of much older origin. A cast 
from a mould taken frt>m a dead person, would be a veiy unfit 
model for a lively wax image of the same person when living ; 
and as there is no reason for supposing that Lysistratus took 
his moulds fit>m the dead, rather than from the living subject, 
probability is in £Eivour of the latter supposition. 

It was also an early practice among the Greeks and Romans, 
for warriors to have their portraits engraved upon their shields. 
These shields were dedicated in the public temples, either as tro- 
phies, or as memorials of the deceased, (clypei votivi). Pliny 
(xxxv. 3,) states that the shields, or Bcuta^ were called clypei^ on 
account of these portraits (imagines clypiatse, or imagines clype- 
orum), which were engraved upon them. Appius Claudius, con^ 
sul A. U. 259, 495 B. C, was the first Roman who dedicated such 
shields in a public temple. He dedicated the shields of his ances- 
tors with their portraits and titles upon them, in the Temple of 
Bellona; Marcus iEmilius followed his example, and thus it be- 
came a Roman custom. They were hung sometimes on columns, 
(livy, XL. 51). The Carthaginians also engraved their shields ; 
Marcius, the avenger of the Scipios in Spain, captftred tlie shield 
of Hasdrubal, on which his portrait was engraved in gold (pro- 
bably on a gold plate, or embossed), and he dedica' 
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the entrance of the Capitol, where it remained until the first 
conflagration which destroyed that building (Pliny, XXXY. 4). 

Similar portraits are mentioned by several Roman writers. 
Silius Italicus speaks of portraits and of battles being engrayed 
on shields, (viii. 386, xvii. 397). Fear was represented with 
the head of a lion, on the shield of Agamemnon, on the chest 
of Cypselus of Corinth. But it is impossible to say in what 
material ; Pausanias, in describing this chest, simply says that 
the figures (XdtBia) on the chest, were made of ivory, of gold, 
and of cedar, (Pausanias, v. 17, 19). 

Pliny praises in high terms another Roman custom, due to 
the example of Asinius Pollio, of placing the statues and por- 
traits of authors in libraries. The portraits of authors appear 
to have been placed in public libraries, above the cases (peg* 
mata), which contained their writings ; and below them, chairs 
were placed for the convenience of readers : a delightfiil ar- 
rangement. Cicero, in a letter to Atticus (rv. 10), says, *' I 
had rather lounge in the little chair you have under the por* 
trait of Aristotle, than sit in their curule aeUa,^^ Suetonius 
mentions the portraits of authors, on several occasions, in the 
lives of the Emperors. Tiberius placed the writings and por- 
traits of Euphorion, Rhianus and Parthenius, among the best 
ancient authors, in the public libraries of Rome, (^Tih. 70). 
Tiberius also passed an edict respecting the public placing of 
statues and portraits ; he allowed none to be placed without 
his sanction, and then only in the temples as ornaments, and 
not among the gods, {Tib, 26). A similar law was passed 
by Caligula, who forbade the statue or portrait of any living 
man to be placed without his sanction, {Caiig. 34). Caligula 
appears to have contemplated the removal of the portraits and 
writings of Virgil and of livy from all the libraries, {CaUg. 
l. c). 

These laws or edicts cannot have applied to the portraits in 
private houses, which were extremely numerous in Rome. 
There appear also to have been many collections of portraits in 
picture galleries; Pliny (xxxv. 40), speaks of the portrait 
painters, Dionysius and Sopolis, who lived about the time of 
Augustus, as having alone filled picture galleries with their 
works. • These painters were the most distinguished of their 
class, imaginum pictores^ which was comparatively recent in 
Pliny*8 time. They were exclusively portrait painters, and this 
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is the earliest intimation of such a subdivision of labour. Even 
ladies appear to have had their special votaries in portraiture ; 
Lala of CyzicuS} contemporary with Dionysius and Sopolis, was 
very celebrated for her portraits of women, and she seems to 
have painted almost exclusively female portraits. Her works ap- 
pear to have had great merit, or she was more fortunate than her 
compeers Dionysius and Sopolis, who could not command such 
high prices for their works as were paid to Lala. Dionysius 
seems to have painted none but men, on which account he was 
called the anthropograph (dv0pwirorfpai/>o9) ; a term which ap^ 
pears to be more special than the interpretation of mere por- 
trait-painter would imply. 

Intelligent Romans evidently took great delight in portraits ; 
Atticus vnrote abook on them, (Pliny, xxxv. 2). The younger 
Pliny also {Up. u. 7), speaks of the gratification of contemplat- 
ing the portraits of deceased friends. He says, if their portraits 
delight us in private, how much more pleasure does it give us 
to see them set up in public places, when we have not only a 
record of their persons and features, but of their honour and 
glory also ! 

Marcus Varro took extreme pleasure in portraits ; he ap- 
pears to have invented some method of multiplying them. 
Pliny's allusion, however (1. c), to the &ct is so very concise, 
that it is scarcely safe to venture upon any explanatory conjec- 
ture as to the means. He made, dUqtw modoy and inserted in 
his writings, the portraits of 700 distinguished men, and dis- 
persed them to all parts of the world, (in amines terras mirif). 
And this he did for the gratification of strangers. Pliny ap- 
pears here clearly to speak of more than one set of portraits, 
and they must, therefore, have been either repeatedly copied in 
sets, or printed, and if so, possibly from wooden cuts, though 
this is scarcely probable, or something of the kind woidd have 
been handed down, if not to our ovm day, at least for a few 
centuries, so that some traces of such an art would appear in 
the earliest manuscripts. Portraits were sometimes prefixed to 
the vmtings of authors ; Martial (xiv. 186), mentions one of 
Virgil which was prefixed to a manuscript of his works. 

It is evident from what has been stated above, that the por- 
traits produced in Rome itself, must have been extremely nu- 
merous, and yet probably not more numerous than the foreign 
portraits and statues collected there, which, during the space o^ 
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at least two centuries, had been constantly brought into the 
city by the Roman generals, amongst the spoils of the nations 
which gradually fell under the Roman dominion. Cassiodorus 
( Variarum^ ill. 15), in alluding to the extraordinary wealth of 
Rome in respect to its works of art, and bringing it into com- 
parison with the Grecian world and its wonders, seems to be at 
a loss for an expression, and simply says, that Rome was one 
vast wonder. 

The Roman conquerors carried the portraits of their fidlen 
enemies in their triumphal processions. Pompey carried in 
procession the portraits of Mithridates and his &mily, in his 
triumph over that king. And Julius Caesar, in one of his tri- 
umphs, carried in procession the portraits of all his enemies in 
the civil war, with the single exception of Pompey's, (Appian. 
de BeU. Mithrid. 117, and de BeU. CivU. ii. 101). 

Among other customs of the ancients, it appears also to have 
been the feshion for kings to carry on courtships by their por- 
traits, (Claudianus, de Nupiiis Honorii et Marice, v. 23). Nero 
Ixad his portrait painted on canvas, 120 feet high, and had it 
fixed up in the Maian Gardens, where it was shortly afterwards 

of a part of the gardens. Pliny instances this production as 
one of the signs of the insanity of his own age, (xxxv. 33). 

The singular conduct of the emperor Antoninus Heliogabalus 
is also worth recording. Herodianus (v. 12, 13,) relates, that 
while in Asia, Antoninus had taken a great &ncy to wear the 
Phoenician costume, which he was requested to put off before 
he entered Rome, after his elevation to the imperial dignity ; he, 
however, persisted in wearing his peculiar costume, and in 
order to prepare the Romans for his appearance, he sent his 
portrait before him in the Phoenician dress to Rome, and had it 
fixed up in the Senate-house, so that when he arrived, the Ro- 
mans received him as if they had been long accustomed to his 
person in that dress. 

This article may be concluded with the very remarkable tra- 
dition respecting a " Sancta Veronica," or the holy true image 
of Christ ; especially as, according to the tradition of the Church 
of Rome, it still exists. It was long, and may be still, preserved 
in the Church of San Silvestro in Capite at Rome, (Titi, Des- 
crizione deUe Pitture^ the. in JRoind), 
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Evagrius {Hist. rv. 27), Joannes Damascenus (de Fide Or- 
ihadoxa^ iv. 16), and Cedrenus (Annal. p. 145, Xyland.), are 
the earliest authorities for the following tradition. Abgarus, 
king of Edessa in Mesopotamia, who was sick, and found no 
relief from the treatment of his physicians, having heard of the 
miracles performed by Christ in Judsea, thought that he would 
be able to cure him. He accordingly sent a messenger with a 
letter to him of the name of Ananias, one who was well skilled 
in painting ; and the king ordered him, in case he could not 
persuade Christ to visit him, at least to take his portrait &ith- 
fully, and to bring it to him. Ananias delivered his letter, and 
carefully examined the face of Christ ; but he was so much in- 
commoded by the surrounding crowd, that he retired to an 
eminence close by, and there attempted to draw the portrait. 
Owing, however, to Christ's constant movements, or, as Da- 
mascenus relates, the reftilgence of his countenance, Ananias 
found it impossible to perform his purpose. Christ himself, 
however, accomplished his design for him ; having called for 
water to wash his &ce with, he wiped it with a linen cloth, 
which he gave, with an answer to Abgarus, to Ananias, who 
found Christ's likeness imprinted upon it, — cVaire/iafaro Ttf i/iom 

Abgarus, as he had anticipated, was cured by the touch of 
tliis portrait, and it became afterwards an object of great vene- 
ration at Edessa, until it was removed to Constantinople by 
Nicephorus Fhocas, in the second year of his reign, A. D. 964. 
It was subsequently carried to Rome, where, as already said, 
it stiU remains ; tiiough, ax5cording to another account, it was 
taken to Genoa, and there deposited in the Church of San 
Bartolomeo. 

The interchange of letters between Christ and Abgarus is 
noticed by Eusebius and Procopius, and both are copied by 
Cedrenus, but Evagrius is the first who mentions the miracu- 
lous portrait, — r^y OedrevKroy elxoya fjv ayOpwvwy "x^etpev ovk eip^ 

ffocayro, the image framed by God, which the bands of men had 
not made, but Christ God had sent to Abgarus. Evagrius 
lived in the sixth century. 

There is another Sancta Veronica at Rome, of which the 
traditional origin is different. It is said to be a cloth which 
•was presented by a woman to Christ to wipe his face with, 
IV. E 
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when carrying his cross to Mount Calvary. This image 
mentioned by various old church documents.* 

B. N. WoBiruii. 
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ON THE PARTICLES |^t ob Swwt aV WITH A CONJUNCTIVE 
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^ Or the use of the Greek Particles Cj^ or ovw^ Ji^, with a Con- 
junctive or Optative Mood, little more need be said than has 
already appeared in the pages of this Journal.^ It will not de- 
tract, however, from the general interest of the able and in- 
structive article to which we refer, if to the ample induction on 
which our theory rests, as regards Classical Greek, we here can 
add one or two instances of its successful application to the 
Greek of the New Testament. 

We open St. Matthew's Gospel, and find our Lord asserting 
of certain hypocritical professors of religion : on ff^Xovtriv ev rai9 

tip <f>ayu}tri rots avOpwwov^^ ch. VI. V. 5 ; and Can we feO to observe 
that it is the &ct of their taking their standi when they pray, in 
places where they must needs he seen of men, that convicts such 
persons of praying with direct and pointed reference to this end : 
wpo9 TO OeaO^vai avrpv?^ — Ibid. V. 1 ? We translate therefore — 
not, " that^ if possible^ they maf^ — ^but, "for to be" — ** thereby 
to be*'^-or, " (hat so they may be seen of men." 

We turn to St. Luke's Gospel, and hear the aged Simeon de- 
scribe an incidental effect of the Messiah's being " despised and 
rejected of men," when to his inspired declaration — ^'WoO, owrot 
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itMat «tff wT&ffiv Kot Awaara&tv toWwv iv Ttf *lirparj\ ical «u eijfietov 
AyriVffiyo/tcvoy, he subjoins: off-wv i.v ^iroKako4>0&aiv in jroXkSnf 

Kap^wv StaKofft&fioi^'''^lL II. V. 35. Here, as in the preceding 
example, we have a direct indeed and necessary result firom 
eertain premises described by «iV efffieUv iiyriK^ofi^vov — but one 
which the contributors to it {pi iai AvriXerfoinei) do not themselyea 
design, nor so much as anticipate. This, then, we term an tn- 
eid&nUd consequence of an action, ^apart from, and ijbmay even 
be independent of^ any formal or premeditated purpas^*^ of the 
agent ; and we translate accordingly, " for the disclosure of^ — 
" so that," or, '* whereby there shall be disclosed — thoughts out 
of (the secrets of) many hearts.'' The very weakness (&o to 
speak) of the Christian Evidence serves unto the moral proba^ 
tion and recovery of Man — ^and so the Psalmist, quoted by St. 
Paul, Bam. m. 4, has recorded his personal experience and 
conviction: "Against Thee above all have I sinned, atdj/tofind 
Thee^ (eventually) justified in Thy sayings and clear when 

Thou art judged :" oWwt iv ducmtpOrj^ ew to«9 X6f^oi9 ^ov^ mal viieri^ri^ 

Once more, we turn to Acta iii. 19, 20, Mrravoi/ffaTe o^v xat 

iwiarpeyftars c<9 to i£a\€tip$^vai vfuay Tat aftapria9, owion tv JfkOwin 
Kaipol Avayftv^etJi iwo vpocwwov tov Kvptov, ica* AwoareiXfi tov wpoK€m 

KfipvfffUvo^ itfuv 'iffaovy Xpt^rov^ — ^whcre, if WO have succccded, as 
we hope, in establishing a just confidence in our interpretation 
of if9 or oirw9 <3fy, it must be obvious to our readers, that mrww kv 
iKBvet K. r. X, cannot rightiy be translated as in the received 
English Version : " when the times of refreshing shall come," 
&c. The late Dr Burton, indeed, has observed upon this pas« 
sage : oirio9 ^y iKjBwei icatpoi can hardly mean, when th$ Hmes shall 
came. Wol^ Raphael, L. de Dieu, Alberti, all translate them 
literally ut* verdant. Repent and he converted^ for the remierian 
afyawr sine, that you may see the time which the Lard has ap* 
painted,'' &c. And so too, Dr Bloomfield, '* with the Syr. and 
many eminent Commentators firom Luther dovmwards," prefers 
to " take it in the sense, sa that, in order (hat, as Luke ii. 85, 
Matt. vi. 5, et alibi ; and translates : *' that so the times of re- 



* See Peile on JE9eh, Agam. 853, p. 
186. 

> Compere Lit. xxit. 29: eet^mm 
leveTenml modd in prnecntU rehit cor- 



pus ngmm, 9110 (Irwf if)mox in graTi- 
oran morbmn recideret. 

' Rather quo maaime mocfo^— Bloml 
ad. ^§ch. Agam. 857. 
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freshing may come from the presence of the Lord ; i. e. that 
ye may see with joy the time which the Lord hath appointed as 
the period of refr^hing." We do not, however, agree with 
these learned Divines, nor with the great majority of modem 
Expositors, in understanding ai/a^fea^? (with which they com- 
pare iveaiv^ 2 Thess. i. 7,) to refer to the end of the world, and 
avotneikii to the second coming of Christ ; for we believe the 
meaning to be amply this : '' That so ye may realize the arrival 
of that era to which the expectation of the fidthftd^ has been so 
long directed, and in an honest and good heart receiving JTtm, 
wJto up to this time has been preached unto you by the Prophets, 
and yet more by John preaching^ the baptism of repentance, ye 
may not frustrate that gracious purpose of His Divine mission, 
which is declared in the last verse of the chapter ;" where we 
have but to translate aWirreiXcv, Jiath now seni^ and we shall at 
once obtain a correct and consistent interpretation of the whole 
passage. 

We have yet another application to make of our theory, be- 
fore we endeavour, in conclusion, to embody it in the form of 
a pr6k)ise and practical rule. Li the Suppliees of iEschylus, 
Danaus, from the place of refiige which he has found in Argolis, 
suddenly descries the unwelcome vision of that Ship which of 
all others his daughters had most cause to fear ; her prow be- 
fore — ^he states with most provoking minuteness of observation 
— obeying her guiding helm behind only too weU^ for an tin- 
friendly one : so, in the nearest corresponding English phrase- 
ology, we would translate Hyav KoXwf kXvovco, 7', W9 &v ov ^I'X^, 
V. 711. ed. Dind. On this line, Mr Paley, in his recent edition 
of the Suppliees^ first observing, ** recte explicat Scholefieldius 
tt^ tLv kXvoi wpwpa ov ^I'Xiy," and comparing Demosth. Mid. pp. 
619, 916, Xen. Cyr. v. 4, 29 ; for the better distinguishing of 
which from the present passage, we would refer him to his 
own note on v. 600— adds, " Perperam T. W. Peile ad Agam, 
p. 139, dictum putat pro wv iv ov ^\^ if, quod saltem debebat 
esse ftfj 0iXiy." But has Mr Paley seriously read the note to 
which he thus refers ? We fear, not ; or, if he has, let our 
readers " look on that picture and on this," — ^we copy it here 



• Urmt i* 7Ai«rri»iif £f ;iiu0^,^ thai to 
fiiey may be corns, 
" St. Luke, i. 32, 38. 
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verbcUim^ — " the construction being W9 ^vy^ (equivalent to «« 
o^ira) ita ut aity^ so as to be, or, on the supposition that it is, no 
friend ," and then judge whose feult it is, if, as he says, " T. Vf. 
Peile o «ncoreiv09 nimis si]0'>tilia comminiscitur, quam quad equi- 
dem intelligere possim."^® 

For ourselves, we still think Professor Scholefield's interpre- 
tation wholly inapplicable to this passage, and would that he 
(or Mr Paley, who adopts it, and complains of no obscurity 
here) had explained what there is in the adjunct o* 0«Xiy, to 
make it more natural or probable that the ^Egyptian galley 
should obey its helm, than if it had had none but friends on 
board— unless, indeed, we suppose Danaus to be speaking with 
something of the peevishness and the despondency of PUlocte- 
tes, when he exclaimed, e/UkV iirel olUv wta xaxov yaVi^XcTo, 



* The only example of this kind which 
ocean (o us, is Soph. Antig, 215, in £9 
rtuitti mh iTn rmt ti^nftiMtr—im which 
Hermann : ** Superhiter et oontemptim 
reepondet Creon. Afiter diziaset t^mt 
Infi* rsM'M." Our rule would lead us 
to trandate, finali aeruu : ^ From all 
whidi it follows,, that ye are now to shew 
yourselves attentiTo to what is said to 
yon !" Compare too, as ^ superhiter 
dictum,'* Eur. Pkan. lOlJ, J^ 9Z9 M9 

' Rather qua mM/vtura titf-^^ that 
it should prove^ (or, as we have already 
tnmsfaited, lr«ff it), only to hefommd in 
tkB end, an unfriendly one,"— the con- 
Umplaied retuH of the ship's making so 
tzuly for the shore. In the other case 
to which our rule refers^ — ^that of the 
«»Miifig or aaramed fiict on whidi any 
proportion is grounded — e. g. almiiui «f , 
qn% kuie ortd^Ui — it is worthy of remark 
here, that the Greeks use i\ (sc. f) qna- 
tenui — not 7r, gui^-tm Thucyd. iii 32 : 
tXiy*9 •& MuXSf ri^f*£AJUd« IXiv^i^v 
mMv, u Mfi^f 1(1^14^19 0Srt x^f^ •*" 
*mt^fd9«n 96r% ffXAfti§wt »> r. X. .^Bflch. 
Enm. 294, rw w^Mrr^nrmAw fAtt$ u «^«)f 
#f ' \»m {eo quod qnitprodiderU), Eur. 
EL 31, f»mf§9, II ^ ityym9m. Matth. 

^. gr. i 617. 2. Peile on Cho«ph. 1 73, 



p. 121. Under this head we must in- 
clude St Luke's Gospel, zii. 49 : r/ iiXt, 
•I* ^n A9^n ; What would 1 [give to 
have it], tkcA U wen already kindled $ 
and (if such juxta-position may he for- 
given,) Aristoph. rMp.l537(Brunck); 

fU9*9 ?mf kwnXXmSln x*V* r^vy fi Sv ■ 
where T^nt kirnxxtj^tv, as indicating 
«Aa< koi flow aetuaUy oeeurred, differs 
from «f i8» mtrmXXdly, Or Jm kmXXmJS/au, 
much as Jf r« 7m«, (tkat you kave eome) 
for example. Soph. (3?<i.7. 534, (Brunck) 
differs from the more common Jm U- 
U4m4, tk€U you ikould eome. 

19 From his remark respecting ^1^, Mr 
Paley ohviously does not, or will not, 
understand our construction of the line 
in question. His criticism, no douht, 
is correct under the changed position of 
the verb which we have supplied after 
it i* I but is it quite fiur to make such 
change without apprising his readers of 
the&ct! Ov-f/Xit— ]ike«^;x«,^yam. 
323. t^m-kirSU^u Eur. Hipp. 197. •»i4' 
X«rif, Thuc. i. 137. •v-iri^irti;^ir<f, lb. iii. 
95. wx-k^sfit, V. 35. •^»-^««rMh v. 50^ 
is of course to be constructed as a single 
word. And this we thought we had ex- 
pressed beyond the possibility of mistake, 
by transUting it unfriendly, or no-ft^nd. 
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(Soph. PhU. V. 446) ; a supposition which, as before, we shall 
find it hard to reconcile with the context On the other hand^ 
Qur confidence in the interpretation which we have already 
si^lgested, is strengthened by the analcjgy which we observe, as 
in general between Sxne with an Infinitive, and w^ iv with a 
Conjunctive, so in the fiuniliar use of (w^rc) Uuxv cfycu, quod per 
me fiai, Angl. so as for me to be a coneentinff party, wiA my 
own good vriU ; and not less by the following passages from 
Horace : — 

Quis ciicum pages et ciicmn corapita pngnax 
Magna coronari contenmat Olympia, cut spes 
Cui Jtt conditio dulds sine pulveie palm»9 — Epkt. i. i. 49-51. 

Quid voveat dnlei nutricula majus alumno, 

Q^i sapeie et fiuri po$nt quie sentiat ? — Ibid. iv. 9. 

whence, as the conclusion of the whole matter under discus- 
sion, we deduce a compendious, yet most comprehensive, rule of 
Syntax, which we would gladly see substituted in the room of 
the obscure, and sadly too much condensed, " Qui causam sig- 
nificans," dec. — ^it is this : ^' Qin Subjimctivum postulat, quoties 
indicat, vel qu& sub conditione praedicetur antecedens Sententia, 
vel quam in se vim habeat et effectum ; id quod Grec^ subjici* 
tur per w^ vel Sww9 aw — (virtual) whereby to, that eo ; or (even- 
tual) eo ae to, eo that — ^ut," kc. &c. 

T. W. P. 



V. 
ON THE ATTIC DIONYSIA. 



PftETlOtrSLT to the year 181 7^ it was a general opinion that 
the Lensea was the same festival as the Anthesteria. There 
had, indeed, been another opinion, sanctioned by eminent scho- 
lars, as Scaliger, Casaubon, Palmer, and Spanheim, that it was 
identical with the Rural Dionysia, or rcb xar dy^aig ; but after 
Ruhnken^s note on Hesychius, the former one, which had also 
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been previously adopted by Seldm and Corani, seems to have 
met with anirersal acceptance. In the year before mentioned, 
however, M. B5ckh read a paper before the Academy of BerHn, 
in which he contror^ted both these opinions, and muntained 
tiiat the Lentea were identical nather with the Anthesteris nor 
with the R«ral Dionysia, but a separate and distinct festival, 
celebrated in the month Gamelion. This hypothesis he sup- 
ported with a great deal of learning and ingenuity, and it has 
since been veiy generally adopted in Germany, and to a consi- 
derable extent in diis country also ; where M. Bdckh's view of 
the question was, I believe, first introduced to public notice in 
a paper in the fifUi nnmber of the PhUoloffical Museum, fronf 
tfao pen of the present learned Bishop of St. David's. M. 
Bdckh's arguments are there put with a great deal of force and 
precision, and in a way most calculated to strike a scholar ; 
and as the original, besides the difficulty of the langnage, is not 
easy of access, (it havii^ never been, so iter as I know, published 
in a separate form,) it may be more convenient to the English 
reader to consider M. Bdckh's arguments as they are presented 
is that paper. All that I propose to shew— for positive proof 
is, I fear, out of tlie question — is, that the case is not so clear s 
one as the majority df German scholarB, since the publication 
of M. Bockh's paper, have chosen to consider it ; bnt that, on 
the contrary, the probability lies on the side of Ruhnhen. Nor 
perhaps will this stttnnpt be thoi^ht too presnmptuons, when 
it is coB^ered that, besides the great names already mentioned, 
Wyttenbaeh, Dr. Arnold, and Mr. Clinton, have, in more mo- 
dem days, taken the same view of the question as Ruhnken, 
and that the Bishop of St. David's himself althoi^h attributing 
great weight to Bdckh's reasoning, does not pronounce a final 
decision upon it. 

In orAet to simplify the question, I shall not notice the opi- 
nioD of those who affirm l^t the IMonysia ir) Atitalt/i, were 
identical with tiie tA xa,^ i.yp>!tt. That view also doe» not, in- 
deed, as I have already intimated, want great names to support 
it, to which maybe added that of the veteran scholar HtTinanii. 
If they are right, it is evident that M. Bdckh's hyputliesis 
equally fells to the ground, though in a difierent manner, as by 
the establishment of that view which Bohnken, by his able note 
on HesychioB, has made more pecoliarly his own. But besi<*- 
that I take their opinion to rest on very eleoder evidence, 
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obvious that it is at once disposed o^ if the identity of the 
Lenasa and Anthesteria can be established ; for nobody, I be- 
lieve, has ever held that the Rural Dionjrsia, the Len»a, and 
the Anthesteria, were all three one and the same festival. 
. The single point of investigation, therefore, proposed in the 
following pages, is, — ^Were the Lensea and Anthesteria identi- 
cal, or were they not? The learning and labour that have 
been bestowed upon the subject, leave little room to hope that 
any new light can be thrown upon it by the production of any 
hitherto undiscovered passages relating to it. Our task in this 
case of " Ruhnken versiu Bockh," is rather to arrange and 
compare the evidence already collected, than to search for new. 
I shall, therefore, first produce those authorities and arguments 
which tend to prove Ruhnken's view of iiie identity of the two 
festivals ; then those which have been cited by M. Bockh, in 
order to establish their diversity ; and shall conclude with a 
few remarks on their comparative merits and defects. 

One of the most important texts in fietvour of Riihnken's view, 
though not much insisted on by himself occurs in Tbucydides, 
(jl, 15.) The historian is enumerating some of the more an- 
cient temples of Athens, and among the rest mentions rh iv MfkHug 

Now here let us observe :-^ 

l8ty That Thucydides includes the festival celebrated on the 
I2th of Anthesterion, and belonging therefore to the Anihea- 
teria, among the Dicnysia, This is the more worthy of re- 
mark, because Buttmann, in his first Excursus to the JMBdian 
oration, affirms that the Anthesteria were never called IHonyria^ 
except by Grammarians. ^ 

2<{, That we may infer, from his using the comparative 
^^oi^^tby that in the time of Thucydides, there were only two 
Dionysiac festivals at Athens. Had there been more, he would 
have said d^cu^raro. This is of course exclusive of the rural 
IMonysia. Throughout the passage, the historian is speaking 



1 ^ AntheeteriA, lioet a GntfnniaticiB 
interdum, Tocabolo ^•f»r««, czplioen- 
tur, apud antlquos tunen Uk> vocabulo 
■olo appeUabuitar quod a nullo Dei no- 



mine, aed ab anni tempore primiaque 
floribus, quorum usub in eo festo eimt, 
deriTatum est" 
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only oit/ie citjf, and its conditicm before the ^unliua effected by 
Theseus. 

3<I, That these more ancient Dionysia, t. e. more aocieot th&D 
the /u/aXo, or ri Jr i^ii, in Elaphebolion, continued to be cele- 
brated in the time of Thaoydides on the 12th of Anthesterion. 

But here it is necessary to take notice of a different interpre- 
tation which some critics have affixed to this passage. Hudson 
has the following note upon it, which b quoted with approba- 
tion by Poppo, — " His verbis innuit Thucydides hoc uitiquiora 
Liberalia orilaisse, et non mansisse celebria, nt olim, apud 
Athenienses ; quod contra erenerat apud lones, moiis antiqui 
retinentissimos." 

Now, oo what grounds can tliis festival, celebrated on the 
12th of Anthesterion, be said evUaUee ? — ^that is, I suppose, to 
have &Uen into disrepute and disuse. It will not be denied 
that it finmed part of the Anthesteria ; and that the Antbes- 
teria were in full -vogae in the time of Thucydides, nobody, I 
presume, will be bold enough to dispute. The concluding por- 
tion of the Achamiatu of Aristophanes is alone sufficient to 
dispose of that point, lite meaning, however, of M. Bockh's 
party in tliis interpretation of the passt^, appears to be, so &r 
as I can collect it, that the festival had fellen into disrepute as 
one of the Dionyda, though it still continued to be celebrated 
ohder the name of Anthesteria. But for any grounds for so 
improbable, and indeed unintelligible, an opinion, or for any 
indication oi the time at which the supposed change took place, 
we look in vain. It is one of the oldest and best authenticated 
of the Athenian festivals, and seems to have been celebrated 
with the same ceremonies in the lime of Demosthenes, as it 
had been before the period of the Ionic migration. Nay, so 
jealous were the Athenians of any innovations in their old re- 
ligious ceremonies, and more particularly in this of Dionysus, 
tiiat in the time of Theseus, when the government became more 
democratic, they drew up a law respecting the BMAjtwo, tlit- 
chief minister of the festival, that she should be a citizen of 
Athens, and never married to any but the B»ti>jis, in order that 
none of the ancient rites might be in danger of being abrogatLil, 
or any new ones introduced, — ime /iqiii xarakinrai, ^ijii utitore- 
Mqrcu, (Demosth. adv. Near. { x'.) This law they caused to be 
engraved od a stone pillar erected in the Temple of Bacclit> 
h >JfiMii!i which place they chose, in order to prevent its br' 
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vulgarized and profimed : for that, the most ancient of the 
Dionysian temples at Athens, in the time of Theseus, as well 
as in the time of Demosthenes, was opened but once a year, viz. 
on the 12th of Anthesterion ;' and there the pillar yet stood in 
the days of Demosthenes, written in old and hardly intelligible 
Attic letters, Aj^ui^Tg y^dfA/Aa<nv 'ArrtMTif, Nor can it be ima« 
gined that this temple of the LensMm Bacchus was opened in 
the Anthesteria, and not in the Lensea, supposing them to have 
been distinct ceremonies. 

In vain do we examine the text of Thucydides to find any 
colour for Hudson and Poppo's version of it. He calls the les« 
tival celebrated in the Limn» on the 12th of Anthesterion, one 
of the Dionysia; and by using the present tense wm^reu respect- 
ing it» denotes the continuance of it in his own time. To the 
same effdct is the &&9n^ xai, *' as the lonians abo do." The 
object of Thucydides in inserting the clause about the loniaasi 
was to confirm his use of &fxai^^a respecting the Dionysia if 
A//(Mwi(. The lonians celebrated those Dionysia on the 12th of 
Anthesterion, just as the Athenians did ; 0rgo^ they were in use 
before the Ionic migration under the sons of Codrus, and were 
consequently tnore ancient than the fktyaka Aswit^a, which were 
not to be found among the Ionian festivals. Such appears to 
be the meaning of Thucydides, who is talking throughout the 
chapter of the antiquities of the city ; and nobody acquainted 
with the pr^^nant brevity of his style, will object to that mean-' 
ingy because he has expressed it rather brieiy and obecttrely. 
Now, had there been two Dionysiac festivals at Athens, pre- 
viously to the lonin migration^ viz. the Lemea in Gamelion, 
and the Anthesteria in Anthestmon, as M. Bdckh supposes, ' 
and if both continued to be celebrated by the lonians, how 
eould Thucydides refer to their celebrating the Antiiesteria, in 
proof of the greater antiquity of that festival? It is dear that, 
in the case supposed, the Ionian practice wotdd have been no 
test; and if Thucydides did not appeal to it as a test, it is diffi- 
cult to see why he should have burdened his sentence with so' 
useless a clause. Just in like manner he appeals to the Ionian- 



' Kmi hii T»vr« If r^ Ji^}^m§TdTf it^f 
rtS ^tyvMy it xZ/HMur fmir«y 7mi fiii 



-r«v 'Af/irm^Mr fftnfit* Adv. Neier: 



»■ 



> See Philological Mmseum, Vol. 2. 
p. 27e-7. 
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method of wearing the hair as a test of aotiqui^, Lib. i. 6. M. 
Bockh seems to have felt the difficulty presented by Thucydides' 
lue of the compantiTe in this pasaa^ ; and as he thinks that 
/(MM- IMooysia (including the Rural) were celebrated at Athens, 
he soggesta that the hlstoii«t names the Anthesteria t/u Mar 
Dionysia, in oppoaition to the /irjra}^ and omits the Lensea and 
ri wKt d/ft^c as iA less importance. (HmcydideB nennt die 
Anthesterien die Sltem Dionysien im Gegenaatxe gegen die 
grossen, die dabei jedem luniichst ein£Bllen mossten ; die 
Lenaen und mniiliflwii iibergeht eo* ak minder bedcntend,^ 
p. 113.) Bat, passing over the improbability that Thucydides 
shoold have written so loosdy, this view of the matter is ntt^'ly 
inconsisteDt with the argoment, that the Anthest«riar or older 
Pionysia, had became in a great meaanre obsolete, and gives 
[4ace to the Len»a ; whitdi latter festival, accenting to H. 
Bodkh'a view, most have been the second i& importance among 
the Dionysia, in the time of Thucydides. 

I shall only add, that I am borne oat in my general view of 
the meaning of Thucydides in this passage, by Dr. Arnold in 
his note upon it ; who is of opinion that the historian is here 
spealung of the Lensa, and further, that there were but two 
other Attic Dionyuan festivals, the Bnral (with whkh we hare 
here nothing to do), and the rk %ur Si^u. Dr. Arnold eonolodes 
his note with referring the reader to Enhnken's note on He^' 
chjus, and passes a hi^ enlogiom on that critic. 

Sacandltf, JS M. BjSckh is right, and there were really four 
festivals ot Bacchns, namely, the Raral Dicmysia in Posideon, 
the I^enea in Gamdion, the Anthesteria in Antheatarion, and 
the /u7<iXa in Eli^ebolion, how cones it that we never find 
more than three mentioned in ancient authors ? The usnal 
answer to tlus ol^ectiui is, the etonewhat unintelligible one to 
which I have already adverted, Uiat the Anthesteria were not 
properly Diotn/na. Thus, Bnttmann in the Excnrsos before 
referred to, spealung of the article on the Dicmysia in the £A«- 
torietd Lewicim, which enumecates only three, says : " Anthes- 
teria antem ear non memoraverit hujus glossie auctor, ejus rci 
hate "" iJif - 1*^1 b' satis&cit causa, quam Boechhius etiam indicat, 
p. 60, quod Granmiaticus non festa Bacchi hio enmnerat, sod 
vocabnlum An>A«a explicat ; id antem in usn fuisse videtur non 
nisi de tribus illis qote manifesta inter has appeQatioHes re 
tione vocabantur A(»run« rci b iy^t, tit M AtiHti^fi, rA it S 
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We have already seen what weight is due to this attempt ta 
separate the Anthesteria, confessedly a feast of Bacchus, from 
the Dionysia. Not one, even plausible, reason can be urged in 
its favour. So in the law of Evagoras, cited by Demosthenes 
in his oration against Midias, i 4, only three Dionysia are enu- 
merated. " £u^70f0( f7<9ny, Srav iy vofirii f rfi AiovltStft iv Hu^euit, %ai 
oi xatfif^b^i xal oi r^y(f)6oK TUti 4 M Aijva/^ To/tvi), juti os r^aytfiM xal 
Oi xtafLt^hl xai roTg iv idlu Atow^osg n ^o^mt^ xai «/ ^a3tic xai o xwfuc 
xai 01 XMjJk<ff6oi xai o/ r^aytftdo^ xai rw 0a^}JM rfi ^rofATJi xai rf 

dywi, fLTji H^tT^ai^ x. r. X. From the order in which the Dio- 
nysia are here mentioned, these iv Ua^iT were most probably 
the same as the Rural Dionysia, which, as we leam fit>m Theo- 
phrastus, {Charact. 3), fell in the month Posideon; and this 
view has been adopted by Spalding, Buttmann, and others. 
Peirseus, by the building of the long walls, having become, as 
it were, a part of the city, the festivals celebrated there came 
to be looked upon almost in the same light as the city festivals, 
and were no doubt attended by many of the inhabitants of 
Athens; just as we find Plato, at the beginning of the .BeptiUM?, 
making Socrates describe his trip thither to see the Bendideia : 
and this will account for the Dionysia there being endowed by 
law with the same privileges and immunities as were granted 
to those of Athens itself. But how happens it that the law 
omits all mention of the Anthesteria, tmless they were identical 
vriith the Lemean festival ? This question is met with the an- 
swer, that at the former there were no choral or dramatic con- 
tests. But this is to beg the whole question, and to assxune 
that the Lenasa were not coincident with the Anthesteria — ^the 
very point in dispute. With respect at least to the third day 
of the former festival, that of the Chytri, — ^to pass over, for the 
present, the remaining ones, — ^we have direct testimony in the 
Lives of the ten Orators, attributed to Plutarch, that a law was 
introduced by Lycurgus, the orator and contemporary of De- 
mosthenes, to revive the dramatic contests on that day.^ Two 
or three interjoetations of this passage have been proposed, but 
that of Petit I take to be the only true one, namely, that the 
comedians should again exhibit rival performances at the Chy- 
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tri, — an ancient practice, but which appears to have fidlen into 
desuetude. But even if we adopt Hermann's reading of the 
passage, it still points to a dramatic exhibition and contest on 
that day. No inference can be drawn from the circumstance 
of tragedies not being mentioned in the law, since some other 
day of the Anthesteria may have been dedicated to them ; and 
though tragedies were occasionally exhibited at the Lensea, yet 
comedies formed the staple of the entertainment. 

As in the Lexicographers and others, the Anthesteria are 
said to be omitted among the Dionysia because there were 
no dramatic performances, so in an inscription published by M. 
Bockh, the reason assigned for their omission is, that there was 
no public feasting or sacrifices at them. According to these 
views, then, the oldest of the Bacchic festivals at Athens, which 
lasted during three days, and celebrated the return of spring 
with its flowers, by tapping the wines of the preceding vintage, 
appears to have been a very dull affidr after all. The inscrip- 
tion referred to, is to be found in the Appendix to M. Bdckh's 
Public Economy o/AthenSy No. 8, and contains a record of the 
sums accruing .to the state from the hides of oxen slaughtered 
at the public festivals. The second it records, is that of the 
Aioyutf/a rob M Af}va/^, and it then proceeds as follows :—ira^ii 

Now, if the Anthesteria was not the same festival as that M 
Anvai(f>, it is here entirely omitted, since it certainly fell before 
the Dionysia, h at^u ; and it is incredible that so important a 
fete should have been passed over without public sacrifice. The 
record of the first festival is entirely obliterated, with the excep- 
tion of the letters ATSinNTHN ; and out of these M. Bockh, 
by changing the a into N, and the £ into 2, makes NT2inN 
THN, and l^ supplement, A/oKvtf/My ruv xar Ay^oifi. This emen- 
dation, however, whatever may be its merits, has nothing to do 
with the point at issue ; which is affected only by the festivals 
recorded after the Dionysia M Aijva/^, and not by those which 
precede it. 

ITdrdljf^ Let us consider the argument drawn by Ruhnken 
from the Achamians of Aristophanes. That critic perhaps 
expressed himself too strongly, when he affirmed that he would 
incontrovertibly demonstrate the identity of the Len£^ and 
Anthesteria from, Aristophanes alone. But, though his argu- 
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ment does not amount to a draionfitration^ it has neyertheleBs 
the highest degree of probability in its &yoiir. 

There cannot be a reasonable donbt that the Achamkuu wae 
represented during the AjjMxiflc In the first place, we are told 
so by the Didascalia ; the authority of which, however, has 
been impugned by Kanngiesser and Hermann. Perhaps M. 
JBockh goes too &r when he asserts, that " next to the coins 
and inscriptions, and the works of the first historians, the 6tda^ 
MtXiOi are the purest and most trustworthy source of informa- 
tion."* The Didascalia of this very play contains a blunder in 
informing us that it was represented M Su^u/mmu^ ^'^•v^of » when 
we know that the Archonship of Euthymenes occurred twelve 
yeaxn before, and that we must read Ett^u^fiou for iL^^ufiUou^. 
The mistake is rendered somewhat suspicious too, firom Euthy* 
menes being mentioned in the play, v. 67. But putting aside 
the Didaseali», we learn very plainly fi-om a passage in the 
play itself^ that it was produced during the Lenfl&a. At verse 
504, I^csBopolis, laying aside for a moment his assumed charac- 
ter, addressee himself immediately to the spectators as follows : 

The very extraordinary and &r-fetched interpretation given to 
this passage by Hermann, who supposes it to be ironical, need not 
detain us for a moment. It is very properly rejected by B6ckh, 
who holds, with Ruhnken, that the play was really performed 
at the Lensea. 

Ruhnken seems to have had so much reliance on the incon- 
trovertibility of his argument, that he has not taken the pains 
to state it with all the detail that he might. We have already 
seen that there is an announcement of the actual season of the 
representation at verse 504. Subsequently, Dicseopolis, who 
has purchased a private truce, sets up a market of his own. 
A Megarean comes to deal with him, and wishes to sell his own 
little daughters, which he tries to pass off as mystical pigs, 
(%0'f wff /ukuffrixas, V. 764, 0. V. 747). Now, as the Anthesteria fell 
in the same month as the lesser Mysteries, in which pigs were 
sacrificed to Ceres, the trick is appropriate enough ; but if the 
Lemea fell in Gamelion, the Megarean would have been rather 
premature, and, to use a common saying, would have brought 
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his pigs to tbe wrong market. This circumstanoe, taken 
singly, may be thought trifling ; bat in reality it is not so, where, 
in an argument that proceeds on probability, it forms a link in 
the chain of evidence. 

Again, at verse 960 /<^S., we find that we are just on the eve 
of the x^fff, as Lamachus sends to buy some birds and Copalc 
eels of DicsBopolis, in order to celebrate the feast. At verse 
1000, the herald comes in to proclaim the festival ; and at verse 
1067, we find Dicasopolis making his preparations for it. Just 
at this very nick of time, a hasty messenger arrives firom the 
generals, to announce that the enemy has invaded the firontiers, 
and to order Lamachus away for their defence : — 

vff-o TOV9 'X.6a9 rfap leal Xvt/>ov9 atnoial Tt9 
i^f^iyciXe XntfTttf ifhfiaK^tv Boiorr/ov?. — ^v. 1076. 

Lamachus accordingly arms himseli^ and goes forth to battle. 
At verse 1190, he returns wounded, whilst Dicseopolis is still 
enjoying his Choan revels, and on the point of being carried off 
to the archon ^a^sXtig, to claim the reward for having drained 
his cup first: — 

Tov (ya/> x^"' ^P^09 «icir«V«i>ca«r— V. 1208. 
W9 rov9 Kpvrdi yu.' iKijilpere * vov *ctiv o fiatriXew • 
airoBore fioi rov aaxov. — ^v. 1224. 

Now here let us remark, that the poet, in order to preserve the 
unity of time, and to make, at least, all this latter part of the 
action pass during the Aniliesteria, has committed an improba- 
bility in making Lamachus proceed to the firontiers, and return 
wounded, whilst Dic»opoIis was still over his cups. This cir- 
cumstance shews an anxiety on his part to compress the action 
of the play into the time of the festival that was actually going 
on. And that this was the Lensea, is a teir presumption, not 
only firom verse 504, above alluded to, but also firom verse 1155, 
where th^ chorus wishes Antimachus further, (who seems to 
have been the Choregus fer getting up this play at the Lenaea), 
for his shabby and illiberal conduct. 

o9 ry* e/M Tov ^XrifJiQva A^paia x^P^^^^ aweXvff* uBctirvoPt 

A passage which we see no reason for supposing, with M. 
Bdckh, to refer to a former year. 

There is an incident, however, in the earlier part of the play, 
which, at first sight, seems to militate against the preceding 
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supposition. At v. 201, Dicasopolis informs us that he means 
to celebrate the rural Dionysia : — 

e^ctf ^£ TToXifiov Kal kukwv &iraKKa*^el9 
afu) ra car* a<y/>ov9 elaiwy ^lovvaia^ 

And from v. 266, it has been inferred that he actually cele- 
brates them, with the Phallic procession, &c, in his own rural 
demos of ChoUidse : — 

But this visit of DicseopoUs to his native borough is, I take it^ 
a mere make-belief one. The season of the Dionysia at Athens 
reminds him of the same festival in the country ; and forthwith^ 
unfettered by place or time, he gives the city audience a sample 
of the manner in which the Jtte is celebrated in the rustic bo- 
rough. This is shewn to be the case not only by the word 
f/tf^rwir, in the lines above quoted, (which denotes his entrance 
into his house at Athens, and not a journey into the country), 
but also by the whole economy of the scene. At verse 176, 
Amphitheos enters bearing the truce he has procured for Di- 
cseopolis at Lacedaemon, and pursued by the Achamians. Im- 
mediately that DicsDopolis announces his intention of performing 
the rural Dionysia, Amphitheos subjoins, that he means to fly 
from the Achamians: iyi/ dt fsii^o/iat yi rou; 'A;^a^ycag, v. 203. 
But this cannot be from Chollidas, but from Athens, whither 
he has brought the truce for Dicseopolis, and whither he is pur- 
sued by the Achamians. It would be absurd to make the cho- 
rus proceed to Chollid^e in search of Amphitheos, who, it is 
certain, never appears there. This shows, that the whole scene 
of the rural Dionysia is enacted at Athens, and not in the 
country ; nor is there any thing in the words fxr^ ^ iru «'^o<rf /^v, 
X. r. X. (v. 266,) to invalidate this view. Having supposed that 
he was at Chollid», Dicseopolis would of course speak and act 
as if he was actudUj/ there. In this view of the play, and as- 
suming the Lensea to be identical with the Anthesteria, every 
thing proceeds with the greatest chronological regularity ; whilst, 
according to M. Bockh's theory, we jump from Posideon into 
Gamelion, and again, without any intelligible cause, from Gra- 
melion into Anthesterion, the season of the Ohoes.^ 



* The preoeding is not Ruhnken's | before, he has treated it nttiier negli- 
▼low of the action ; but, as I hare said | gently. 
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Before quitting this play, we cannot pass over the passage in 
Pollux, quoted by Elmsley in the following note in v. 1224* 
^* Pollux ex Aristotele : 6 dt fiatriXt^g fiveni^im ir^f (mjxs fitriL ruv 
i^tpbtXfirup, %ai Af}va/A>iv xai &ymm rm M XafAcrddt, Lenseis ac- 

tam esse hanc fiEkbulam, ex v. 504. satis constat. Dionysia » 
Mil curabat Archon iTwvu/to^." We are here told that the 
Archon king presided over the Lenssa, whilst the Anthesteria 
are not enumerated ; and so it has been seen above that Dicse- 
opolis appeals to that magistrate for the prize. 

Lastly, let us consider the testimony of the scholiast on Aris- 
tophanes, and of Athenseus. I am quite ready to admit that 
the evidence of scholiasts is frequently entitled to but little at- 
tention. Occasionally, however, it may be of weight ; and this 
is particularly the case when the commentator does not speak 
from his own person, but gives us the words of some more an- 
cient and trustworthy author, whose works he had access to, 
but which are now either lost or imperfect. The scholiast on 
the Achamiana^ v. 968, gives from ApoUodorus the following 
account of the origin of the X^s; : ftiffi dl 'Am\X6du^o€ 'Avh^^ia 

xaXtTi^ai xoivSt^ rii¥ E\fi9 fo^n)y Aio¥^<fifi ^ayofiitvr^v • xardt fii^i d$ Ili^oi'yta¥, 
X6ag, Xvr^a¥ • xai aZ^ig Irt 'O^sf^fig flirdt rh¥ f6¥C¥ sii ' Atf^va^ &fix6/ukt¥og 
(i|[y dl fo^n) Aio¥{t<fou Afivafoii) u^ ytt^ yhtiro (fphi¥ 6fJk6(fvo¥dci &mxro¥itg 
rfi¥ fttfiri^a, ififij(a\fi(raro rf^0¥6i ri Tla¥diu¥ • Xoot o/vou rSt¥ daifViM6¥U¥ 
ixAi/rtf) 'Xet^dlfieag i^ aurou vi¥ii¥ txIXcutf^ fMidh \)^nfi,iy¥{t¥lag &W^\oig, 
ui /Atirs &^6 rou abrotj x^iii^i t/o/ '0^s^9}(, /ti^T ixsmg A^&otro xttV 
aWl¥ rhw fA6¥0^ xeJ &nf ixihov 'A^yi»/o/c io^rii i¥9/Li^fi oi Xosg. 

Athenteus relates the same legend, with some little variation, 
after Phanodemus, (X. 49, p. 437.) M. Bockh objects not to 
the authenticity of this testimony, but to its extent, and con- 
tends that aU we learn from it is, that the Anthesteria was a 
festival of £^i¥M€tg An¥ouog, But this is a considerable step gained. 
It comes as near to an assertion of identity as we can reason- 
ably expect ; for an assertion to that effect in direct terms — 
supposing the identity, would have been a piece of information 
which the ancients could neither want nor dispute. We have 
here, also, a confirmation of the Anthesteria being a Dionysiac 
festival. 

Ebving thus briefly stated the most prominent arguments in 
&vour of Ruhnken's view of the question, let us now turn to 
those which have been adduced by M. Bockh, in order to prove 
IV. r 
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the diversity of the two festivals. So &r as I can discover, they 
are the following three : — 

Firsty Hesiod, in his Works and 2>ay«, v. 502, mentions the 
month Lenseon as a winter month. It is admitted, however, 
that the text is most probably corrupt, since the Bo&otians had 
no month in their calendar disdngoished by that name. We 
cannot, therefore, look for any assistance from Hesiod, though 
we may from his commentators. Now Ptoclus, as corrected 
by Rohnken, Wyttenbach, and Bockh, has the following re- 
marks upon the passage : nXo6ra^o^ ovdiva fni^i fifjva Afifaiwa 
xaXf%da/ 4ra^ B/oa>r/o/( • b^am^u 6\ rj rh BwxArtcv aM¥ yjy§n, Z^ 
Ua fflJw rh atyoxf^v 6t76vrogt xai rou ^oido^ rp Bdvxar/^ &w<fdo9rofj 

rhv Bovxdriov, xai %h raxirh B^6fi,tvog rp TafifiXiUfi, xaM Sv rk A^yam 
4ra^' 'A^vaioig. "Iwtg 6t rourw ou^ oiXKug, AkXA AfiveuSiva xaXoD<r/v. 

Here we learn Plutarch's opinion that Hesiod could not have 
used the word Anmfw, which is not the name of any Bceotian 
month. He therefore suspected that the poet wrote either Bu- 
catius, when the sun passes through Capricorn ; or Hermseus^ 
which is the succeeding month to Bucatius, '^and corresponding 
with Gamelion, in which the Athenians celebrate the Lensea, 
and which the lonians call Lenseon. K the text be sound then, 
and the authority of Proclus be allowed, we are distinctly told 
that the Athenians celebrated the Leneea in Gamelion. 

But in this statement of Proclus, there is a circumstance, 
through which it is difficult to see one's way. It is admitted 
that the Boeotian month Bucatius answered to the Attic Game* 
lion ; how then can Hermseus be also said ta do so ?' 

M. Bockh proposes the following method of getting over this 
difficulty, which appears to me more ingenious than sound. 

Supposing the Boeotian period to have been the octaeteris, and 
the years of intercalation 3, 5, and 8; then, if the Attic inter- 
calary year preceded the Boeotian, Hermeeus might coincide 
with Gamelion sometimes once in three years, sometimes once 
in two, as may be seen in the following table : — 

ATTIC MONTHS. B(£OTIAN MONTHS. 

— — Iff year. 2d fear. 3d year. 

1. Gamelion ... Bucatius ... Henmeus ... Bucatius 

2. Anthesterion ... Hermseus ... Prostaterins ... Hennaens 
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8. Elaphebolion ... Prostateriot ..• 4 ... Prostateriiu 

4k Munychion ... 4 ... 6 ... 4 

5. Thargelion ... 5 — - ... 6 &c. &c. 

6. SciiroiAorion ... 6 ... Hippodromius^ 

7. HecatomboBon... Hippodromius... Panemus 

8. Metageitnion ... Panemus ... 9 

9. Bcedromion ... 9 ... Damatrius 

10. Maimffiterion ... Damatrius ... Alalcomeniua 

11. Pyanepsion ... Alalcomenius ... 12 

12. PoflideoR .... 12 ... 13 intercalary 

13. Posideon 3 ... Bucatius 

Now really this seems a very elabinrate and very arbitrary way 
of accoontiDg for a simple expression. There ia ^o proof that 
the Boeotian period was the octaeteris, nor that their intercala- 
tion preceded the Attic in the way assumed. We have just as 
much right to suppose that the intercalationa proceeded pari 
p<U9Uy in which case the Attic and Boeotian months would of 
coarse answer regularly to one another ; or that the Attic pre* 
ceded the Boeotian, when Bucatius would indeed sometimes 
answer to Anthesterion^ but HermeBus would never answer to 
Gamelion. £ven so fiEur, then, tine chances are two to one 
against M. Bockh's being right. But, allowing all his assump- 
tions, what do they shew } Why, that Proclus used Harmseus 
as eqaival^it to Gamelion, when, on M. Bockh's own grounds, 
it corresponded leas frequ^enthf with that month than with An- 
thesterion ! Is this probable ? But the passage itself shews 
that Proclus had no intention to do sa He fixes and defines 
the place of Bucatius by its zodiacal sign, — qX/ou rht pLtyojLt^w 
hiliw^ ; which it is admitted makes it equivalent to Gamelion. 
As he then goes on to say that Hermseus foUawB Bucatius, 
then, if the reading r«/bbf)XiMw be right, the passage literally 
amounts to this, that Bucatius and Hermseus both corresponded 
with GameUon ; a mode of reasoning by which, according to 
the mathematical axiom that things' equal to the same are equal 
to one another, we might prove Bucatius and Hermseus were 
the same month. But one of two things is clear ; either the 
text of Proclus has been corrupted, or he talked too ahsordly 
to be deserving of attention. Surely we need not be too solici- 
tous about a passage which has already required three emenda- 
tions in about as many lines, to make it intelligible. Hesyehius 
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has a passage much to the same purport as that of Proclas, hut 
which, as it omits all mention of Gamelion, is clear and satis- 

fiEiCtorjr : Afivaiuv fifif • ovSiva ruv finvZv Boturoi oSro) xaXovtftf ilxdf^tt d$ 
nXo6ra^;^o; BwxArm • xai y&^ "^^XJS^^ ^^'^ * **"•' ^^ ^^* 'Bg/Mwor U 
xaufk (1. yttfrd) rh Boux(£r/^v l^/ir* mt\ yk^ *A^va?oi njt rZv Anvoiuv sogriif 

h aitrp &ywm. Here we are told that the Athenians celebrated 
the Lensea in Hermseas, which, it is admitted, answered to the 
Attic month Anthesterion. 

Here, however, it mnst be stated, that Hesychius, (u. Aior^tfro,) 
affirms that the Lensea took place in the Ionian month Lenseon; 
and this reading was adopted by Ruhnken as sound, because 
he was of opinion that the Ionic Lenseon answered to the Attic 
month Anthesterion. It must, however, be admitted, that the 
evidence preponderates in fiivour of its answering to Gamelicm. 
We have seen in the passage of Thucydides, that the lonians, 
as well as the Athenians, had a month called Anthesterion, and 
this is confirmed by the Cyzican inscription quoted by M. Bookb. 
This article of Hesychius seems to have been copied by the 
•author of the Rhetorical Lexicon, with the alteration of Fo^X- 

itmg for AijvaiCMVo;, as follows : A/oyvo'/a • lofr^ ' Atf^vij<r/ A/oy^tfdu • ny^ 
h\ rdL pkh xa/ &y^^i /Afi¥hg Hotfttdfojvog, rcb dl A^voua VafifiXiuvog, rd 9k 

h iani ^EXaffifioktuvog. In pursuance of the opinion just stated, 
Ruhnken here altered Ta/iniXtSfvcg into * Af^t^mi^mng ; which he 
was probably quite right in doing, but not on the grounds which 
he assigned for the alteration. It is odd it never struck him 
'that Hesychius could not have written Anvcumog, The excuse 
which he frames for the lexicographer, namely, that he men- 
tjpned the Ionian month in order to mark its connection with 
the festival, though eagerly adopted l^ M. Bockh, because of 
its fietvouring his argument, is in reality a very lame one. 
Hesychius had no business with Ionic months in describing an 
Attic usage. All that we can arrive at is, that the passage is 
corrupt : we cannot reason on it. So fiur as the correspondence 
of the months is concerned, the author of the Rhetorical Lexi- 
•con was right, perhaps, in changing Lenseon into Gamelion ; 
but in doing so, he did not trouble himself as to whether he 
was right about the festival. Indeed nothing can exceed the 
slovenliness of this tribe of scholiasts and dictionary makers. 
If we Usten to them, we may have the Lensea in almost any 
month. Thus the scholiast on the Achameneea, v. 377, places 
-them in the autumn (r& ^t A^nua h rS fifrt^Jj^f/f llytld) ; and he 
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is kept in countenance by another, on Plato's Bepujblic^ P. 475, 
£., who fixes them in the same season, viz. Maimacterion* 

Allowing that the Ionic month Lensoon coiresponded with 
the Attic Gamelion, still non constat that the lonians brought 
the name of the month with them firom Attica, It no where 
oceurs, I believe, as an Attic month except in late writers like 
Aristides (a Mysian) and Eustathins ; who may very possibly 
have confounded the Ionic months with the Attic. This much 
is plain, that after the Ionic migration, either the Athenians or 
lonians changed the name of the month which answers to our 
Januaiy. The latter, a colony of emigrants, were much the 
more likely to make the alteration. They had got into a new 
climate, and amongst a people who probably had different cus- 
toms with regard to their vintage, and the tapping of their 
wines, and hence were led to keep the festival a month earlier, 
though they retained the ancient ceremony in Anthesterion as 
well. This multiplication of Bacchic entertainments is quite 
in keeping with the known character of the lonians, who, ac^ 
cording to the testimony of Lucian, were more addicted to 
them than any other nation.^ 

But even admitting that Gamelion was anciently called Le- 
n»on by the Athenians, that circumstance, instead of confirming 
M. Bockh's argument, would rather have a tendency the other 
way. It cannot be doubted that the Lensan Dionysia were 
next in importance to the rcb xar cE^u, and must have increased 
in splendour with the progress of theatrical entertainments. 
This is a strong argument against the month's having been 
called after that particular festival, in which plays and choruses 
were exhibited ; for in that case, under the circumstances just 
alluded to, the name would hardly have been changed. The 
name A^veua seems to have been derived firom ihe place called 
Len»on at Athens, and to have designated, as I hope presently 
to shew, the choral and dramatic contests there, rather than 
the whole festival ; just as the games at Olympia took their 
tide firom the place where they were exhibited. Lemeus was a 
common name of Bacchus, as president of the wine-press ; and 
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if the Athenians anciently had a month Len»on, it ymn jxroba- 
bly derired from some old and nearly obsolete Dionysiac fceti^al. 
Nor does this rest on mete conjecture: Hoschopoliis gives the 
following etymology of the month : AnvoLsm — fcir kiv « 'laMwi^ • 

panifi nbrt^ ifv *AfiZ^c<ffa9 l%d\»w. Here we have quite a difiiarent 
festival. We find the same etymology in a commentary sab- 
joined to that of Proclus, before alluded to. 

In the second place, it is affirmed that both the Xm^ and x^r^ 
are by certain authors expressly distinguished firom tiie Lensea, 
and could not, therefore, have belonged to the same festival. 
Thus Alciphron, (n. 3,) makes Menander vnrite to Glycera as 

follows : 9y^ dl xai rAc fifaxkthui xa/ ree %af^^€ia nai ribi XJS*^^^^ 
xai vdvra rd $¥ ratg a\j>Mig 't^ifl^wa va^ rodrotg Aya^d ^S/Mva, r&9 
^xtr* sroi ;^«CtfV, xai rZv Iv roTi ^%dTf^g AnvaJotv^ xai r^i X^'^^ ^/mX,9- 
yfag^ xaJ r&¥ rov Ai/Xf/ou yv/okva^iuv, xai rfig h^ag 'Axa^nf^J^*^ ^* 
AXKArrofiai fjA rhv ^6¥yao¥, xai r^vg Bax^txovg abr^Z xi66^g, o^trig 
xai xoBfifikiviig h rp Asdr^tf) TXvxt^g, 

Now there is nothing here to shew that the Choes and Lensea 
were distinct as to their season^ but only ae to their naiure. 
The expression, ruv h roTg ^idrgotg Afivatm^ is a veiy remark- 
able one, and may afford a clue to the unravelling of a difficulty 
throu^ which Buhnken did not see his way. Hiat critic sup- 
posed that the name Lensea, besides denoting the festival of the 
Antfaesteria in general, was applied more particularly to tiie 
first day, the UtMyta ; or else that there was a fourth distin- 
guished by that title. These were mere conjectures, and, the 
latter particularly, unsupported by any evidence. But firom the 
above passage in Alciphron, we may infer that the name Lenssa, 
applied more especially to that portion of the Anthesterian fes- 
tival which consisted in the theatrical entertainments. Indeed 
it may be doubted, whether the really classic authors ever called 
the festival, as a whole, and apart from its dramatic shews, 
Ai^voia* The proper name for it was, Atovveia M Anvakft^ or h 

AJfLvatg, or 'Avtff<rrf}^/a, 

According to this view of the meaning of the term Afjmta^ we 
shall find little to delay us in the other passages which have 
been adduced against Ruhnken, and in order to establish the 
diversity of the Lensea and Anthesteria. That in Athenseus^ 
(IV, p. 130), offers no difficulty: ev dl (jUwv) h 'A^veu^ fiUm •&- 

daifAovi^fig rag B99f^a<fl6u 6%€iig <llxov«y, ^bfut xai fC^«a/i/&a xai rot); xaX- 
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•vc M/«»r tfr^c«T«ic» Aiivoia xai Xvr^vc 6%^w, On the contrary, 
it tQnds to confirm the in£«rence abrea4y drawn. The term 
Btuf0 cannot, with propriety, be apidied to a festival lasting 
three days, or eTe^ one; but ^uits exactly those parts of a fes^ 
tival which consisted in shows and exhibitions : as the proces- 
sion through the marsh with the x^r^o/, and the A^vo&ia, or dra^ 
matic representations. We may, therefore, dispense with M. 
B$ckh*s ingenious, but irrelevant and &r-fetched calculations, 
as to how h>ng it would have taken Lynceus to make the jour- 
n^ to Macedonia ; for Hippolochus is alluding to one and the 
same festival, though to different parts of it. 

Neither is there any difficulty in the passage firom MiiaxL^{HisU 

An* IV. £3, (43), Kix^^vxrai ydt^ A/ov6tf/cB %a) Ay^miot, xai Xitr^oi xai 

Ttpup^fktH. lliat from Suidas presents, it must be confeased, a 
greater obstacle, and indeed it is only when we arrive atauthors 
of his kind, and of his age, that we meet with any. He gives 
the following account of the tnuafiM^ra Ix reif iLfia^Zi» — *A^vn^i 

yStf $¥ rf Xo2i¥ iO§rfi oi xwf/kdZfivrts M ruv k/ia^w roxtg eMFavrunxtQ 
SniAMrr^ n nai f>^66^ouv « rh faM xai Tu7i Atimtoig itgt^if MTd/ouv. 
Now it is hard to imagine that the waggons were introduced 
into the theatre, though the abuse might have been. But Bent- 
ley, in his Dissertation on Phalaris, has illustrated this passage 
of Suidas by a quotation firom the Scholiast on Aristophanes, 
which may go some way to clear up the difficulty. *^ It is true,*' 
says he, '* Harpocration and Suidas understand it, (i. e. the pro- 
verb, J^ ait*d^i}£ Xf/fiir), of the jxmip in the feasts of Bacchus; but 
even there too, they were not the tragic but the comic poets 
who were so abusive ; lor they also had their carts to carry their 
plays in. The comic poets, says the Scholiast on Aristophanes, 
rubbing their fiuses with the lees of wines, that they might not 
be known, were carried about in carts, and sung their poems in 
the highways^ firom whence came the proverb («; ig ^^fic >^a\i^\ 
— ^to rail as impudently as out of a cart." 

As this, then, was a practice of die comic poets, and the Le- 
naa was the fiiwourite season of comedy, .^we may presume that 
Suidas was here drawing a distinction between the custom as 
exercised at first only by the miscellaneous mob, and on the day 
of the Choes alone ; but which was afterwards extended, espe- 
cially by the comedians, to the other days of the Anthesteria. 
And thus it might have formed either a prelude or conclusion, 
out of doors, to the representations in the theatre, and might 
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be said properly enough to be done Iv roTg Aijva/o/^, from forming 
part, as it were, of the dramatic spectacle. And this seems 
borne out by the passage in Suidas, alluded to by Bentley, where 
we find under the head, 'Eg n/id^ti^ — n y^tyofiini I^H ^ra^ ^A^nvcJoig 

A^va/o, cv f iymi^o^o oi ^oifirai <ruyy^dfo^ig rtnt, A^fioCIa rov ytXa€- 
^do/ltg xa^fifvoi tXtySf rt xa) fido¥ r& iCMfifJMra, 

The remaming argument adduced by M. Bockh is, that the 
Lemea was a mintage festival, and could not, therefore, have 
been celebrated in die month of Anthesterion. If we ask how 
it is shewn to have been a vintage festival, any more than the 
fjk^yaka ^/oir6(r/a, in Elaphebolion, we are referred to the etymo- 
logy of the name, which, it is said, necessarily connects it with 
the operations of the vintage. To this etymology I have already 
adverted. That the sacred enclosure called the LensBon derived 
its name from a wine-press which existed there in the very early 
days of Athens, is highly probable ; but that the ceremonies 
and spectacles which took place in it in after times in honour 
of Bacchus were called Lensea from the enclosure itself, and 
thus can be referred only remotely to ^n^ig^ I have already en^ 
deavoured to shew. But indeed this argument of M. Bockh's 
proves too much, as he himself seems to have felt. For if the 
Lenaea was a vintage feast, that circumstance would certainly 
go a great way to identify it with the Rural Dionysia, and thus 
to establish the argument of those who hold with Casaubon and 
Hermann. It is allowed that the Rural Dionysia themselves, 
taking place in the month Posideon (December), were late as a 
vintage feast ; what, then, can be said for the following month, 
Gamelion ? By the unimaginative, such a thing would be pro- 
nounced simply impossible ; but M. Bockh meets the difficulty 
by the following large draft on the reader's &ncy. '^ It may 
easily be imagined that, after the general vintage had ended, 
the fixdt of some vines was still reserved to a later season for 
the purpose of extracting from them a nectar, with which the 
erection of the first wine-press was commemorated, the success- 
ful poets rewarded, and the Lensean god honoured, and fix)m 
which the festival itself may have received the name of *A/frC^ 

How this nectar came to be converted into ambroria^ the 
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potable into the edible, M. Bockh does not explain ; nor is it 
probable, that in this circnmstance, the Athenians would have 
foUowed Anazandrides, Alcman, and Sappho,^ rather than the 
traditions a£ Homer. It may be doubted, too, whether the At- 
tie poetS) if they were as knowing as their brethren of the craft 
usually are, would not have prefSsrred, as their reward, a cup 
brewed at the regular period, to this rare and unseasonable 
nectar. M. Bockh should, at least, have attempted to shew 
some probable reason why the vintage festival was later with 
the Athenians than elsewhere ; or rather, why they had any. 
tnniage at alL It may be suspected that the Athenian cockneys 
only troubled themselves to tap and drink the wine which had 
been made in the country. 

Such appear to be the arguments that may be adduced on 
either »de of this vexata qwBstio. The general features of the 
evidence are these : — On Buhnken's side, we have the highest 
classical authorities, but their testimony is not direct ; on Bockh's 
side, we have the very lowest class of writers, — scholiasts and 
dietionary.maJ»». Xse evidence indeed, from the very natore 
of thdr calling, goes directly to the point, but which, partly 
firom the ignorance of the writers, and partly from the corrupt 
and neglected state in which their works have come down to 
us, must often be viewed with suspicion and distrust. The 
want of directness in the testimony of the classic authors, is no 
objection to it ; on the contrary, too much of that quality would 
render it liable to suspicion, as it would not have occurred to 
them to identify two festivals, which, in their time, no one 
thought of separating. The business here is, to draw a correct 
inference from the data which they afford. And if, from several 
such writers, we arrive at the like conclusion, whilst no con- 
trary one can be obtained from the same sources, we may be 
said to have got the highest degree of proof short of absolute 
demonstration. 

If we examine the evidence more particularly, we find that 
the only writers who positively assert the occurrence of the 
Lemea in Gamelion, are IVoclus, and the author of the Rhe- 
torical Lexicon. In the passage of IVoclus, it has been shewn, 
(besides the objection which may be taken to the state of the 
text,) that he is inconsistent with himself. The author of the 
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Rhetoxioal. Lexicon, independently of liis want of authority, liaa 
eTidently been led to the assertion firom fiinlmg AfivoiSmg in 
Hesycfains, which that author could never have written. 

Hie argument drawn from the name of the Ionic month 
Lenseon, has, I trust, been shewn to be of little value, as well 
as the inference from -the term Afivaia, as.denoting a vintage 
jGestivaL Finally, it has been shewn that iskere is little force in 
the olgeetions taken to the identity of the Leniea and the An- 
tiiesteria fr(Hn the passages in Alciphron, Athenssus, iBlian, and 
Suidas. 

On the other side of the question, it will, I think, be <lifficult 
to get over the passage in Thueydides, which clearly points to 
only two city Dionysia, the older belonging to the month An- 
tiiesterion; eqiecially as we find this confirmed by Demosthenes, 
by ApoUodorus, quoted by the scholiast' on Aristophanes, and 
by Athemeus,. by the omisdon of the Anthesteria in M. Bockh's 
inscription, unless it was identical with the Dionysia M A)}me/^, 
as well as by the &ct that the later Lezicographecs and scho- 
liasts never mention more than two Dionysia besides the Rural, 
however th^ may differ about the season of their celebration. 
To which may be added, the h^h d^ree of probability derived 
from the Achamians of Aristophanes. 

That the question is a difficult one, must be admitted. But, 
though the evid^oce on Buhnken's side does not amount to a 
mathematical demonstration, it possesses, I think, so high a 
degree of probability, as renders it almost a moral certainty. 

Thomas Dter. 
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NOTICE OP THE LATE JAMES MILLINGEN, ESQ. 

Jaioss MmjKaEN, tiie greateet EngKsfa Arehsologist of the present 
eoitniy, was bom on the 18th Jannttry 1774. His fiither, a Dutch 
merdiant ih)tn Batovia, resided at that period in Qneen Square, West- 
minst^; and at a& earljr period placed his son at Westnunster School, 
under Mr. Wingfield, since Dr. WingfieM, who was his private tntor. 

In the same square resided die celebrated Dr. Crarcterode, who wa^ 
an intimate friend of Mr. MQlingen^s fomily ; and who, observing the 
interest iduch oiir y(mtMil antiqnarmn took in the arrangement of his 
coins, encouraged this growing disposition to follow numismatic stu- 
dies, by the occasional gift of duplicate medals, &c. 

It is somewhat strange, that while young Millingen assiduously 
followed this pursuit, his time was derotecl, in his leisure hours, to the 
science of war. He was most anxious to enter the army in the En-* 
gineer Department ; but having been subject to asthma from his child- 
hood, this desire was over-ruled by his father, who intended to send 
him fi^om Westminster School to one of our Universities. 

Unfortunatdy, it was about this time that the French Revo- 
lution broke out Mr. Miflingen, the foUier, had experienced many 
severe losses in various specuhitions ; and, looking upon the recent 
events in Paris as the harbinger of happier days for that country, 
until then oppressed and degraded by the most profligate tyranny, he 
lost no time in repairing to the French ca^tal, and shortly after re- 
turned to London, aiter having viewed with delight the ruins of the 
Bastile, and bearing with him one of the keys of that detestable for- 
tress, for the Marquis de La Fayette, then in England. 

La BeUe France, in his opinion, was shortly to become the El 2>o- 
rado of ikeedom and of plenty. Mr. ifiUingen collected the wreck of 
his broken fortune, and hastened over with his family to reside in 
Paris. In this resolution, he had been confirmed by a connection of 
his wife, M. Van de Nyver, a banker in Paris, whose HdielifSB in the 
Rue Vivienne, and the house in which the Galignanis now keq) 
their library, until the family were installed in an apartment, Rue de 
la Miohaudi^, and James Millingen w$m received as a clerk in the 
banking-house. 
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Most relactantly did he follow a pursuit so foreign to his taste ; and 
he still continued to divide his leisure hours between the perusal and 
the study of Vauban and Vaillant, Belair and Beauvais, Polybius 
and Pinkerton. When he had taken leave of his favourite medal 
case, he would pore over the campaigns of the great Condd, with a map 
of the theatre of war suspended in his room, or displayed upon the 
floor; all his savings bein^ applied to the purchase of coins, or of mo- 
dels of cannon, pontoons, and other matMel of war. 

The events of the 10th August, threw all the English residing in 
France into a state of consternation ; and Mrs. MUlingen, with her two 
sons, repaired to Calais, on their way to England. But still Mr. Mil- 
lingen. Senior, hoped for better days, and recalled his family to Paris. 

Having quitted the banking-house of M. Van de Nyver, James 
Millingen obtained an employment better suited to his pursuits, and 
was appointed to the Mint There he became acquainted with the 
well-known mineralogist, Mongte. The director, while his frequent 
visits to the Cabinet of Medals of the Royal (then the National) li- 
brary, procured him the intimacy of the director Abbd Courcy Bar- 
thflemi, brother to the well-known author of the Voyage of Anachar- 
sis in Greece, and of the amiable geographer, Barbid du Bocage ; while 
at the same time he cultivated the intimacy of Messrs. Walkenaer, De 
Non, D'Aumont, and several other well-known collectors of antiquities 
and archaeologists. These gentlemeii were constant visitors at the house 
of Mr. Millingen's father, where they usually met the Abb£ Servois, 
who was then tutor to James Millingen's younger brother, (now Dr. 
Millmgen,) and who was subsequently Yicar-General of Cambrai, 
when that city was the head-quarters of the British army in 1815. 

However, these tranquil days were not long to last A decree of th« 
National Convention ordered the confinement of eveiy British subject 
until the peace, and in the dead of the night, a Commissary from the 
Comitd R^volutionaire of the section de la Butte des Moulins, (Mr.M.'s 
father then resided in the Rue Neuve St Roch), arrested our youthful 
antiquary, and conveyed him first to the Prison of the Madelonettes, 
then to that of the Luxembourg, and finally to the College des Ecossais, 
where he remained till the events of the 9th Thermidor. 

During this incarceration, M.yan de Nyver, with his two sons, were 
sentenced to the guillotine. The unfortunate Madame Du Barry, who 
was comfortable and safe in England, repaired to Paris, to seek her 
diamonds, which she had concealed in the garden of her country-house 
she was denounced by a gardener, an Irishman, who had been long in 
her service, and in her papers were found letters of M. Van de Nyver, 
by which it appeared that he bad transmitted money to her in England 
during her emigration; and the same axe struck off the head of the 
profligate royal courtezan and her unfortunate agents. 
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James'Millingen's father, being a Dutchman, escaped incarceration, 
bat was ordered en surveiUance out of Paris to Lucy St L^ger ; their 
younger son, under the age of imprisonment, being left in Paris to 
attend to his brother, and make constant application to Robespierre^ 
Danton, and Bat%re, to obtain the liberation of his parents. 

During James Millingen's confinement in the College des Ecossais, 
he became acquainted with two feUow-prisoners, Charles Este, son of 
the well known parson Este, and Sir Robert Smith of Beerchurch Hall, 
Essex ; Charles Este married one of Sir Robert's daughters, and opened 
a banking-housie in the Rue C^ruti, in which James l^Cllingen was 
received as a partner. 

PreviouB to this occurrence, our antiquarian, obliged to seek the 
means of subsistence, entered into yarious speculations, and settled 
for some time in Calais, where he remained a short while ; he then 
entered the firm of Sir Robert Smith & Co. 

About this period a singular occurrence opened to James MilUngen 
a new field of specuhition. As some labourers were working in a 
field between the villages of Quevauvilliers and Pecquigny, near 
Abbeville, they discovered a Roman entrenchment, and dug up several 
earthen vessels fiUed with gold coins down to Sevenis, Caracalla, and 
Geta, most of the latter in rare preservation, as if just struck, and 
many with scarce reverses. These valuable coins he purchased at 
their weight, and soon disposed of them, both in France and England, 
to great advantage ; many of the latter were sent to Mr. Miles, the 
coin-dealer in Tavistock Street, who placed them advantageously in 
various cabinets ; but their state of preservation was so hi^, that H 
was not without difficulty that many numismatic collectors could be- 
lieve that they were not spurious. 

From various circumstances, the banking-house in the Rue C^ti 
fiuled, and James Millingen was hence thrown on his own resources. 
His perfect knowledge of coins and the relics of antiquity, had rendered 
his judgment nearly infallible ; and most of the cabinets of the capi- 
tals of Europe owe to him their choicest and most valuable specimens 
of ancient art 

A constant sufferer firom the asthma, he was not able to bear the 
climate of England, and was reluctantly compelled to reside in Italy, 
where he enjoyed comparative good health. Here he devoted his time 
both to the collection of antiquities and to the production of various 
well known works on coins, Etruscan vases, &c &c. For some time 
he resided at Rome and at Naples, but latterly Florence was his abode ; 
paying occasional visits to Paris and to London, where his arrival was 
always gladly hailed by archaeologists, as he was ever the bearer of 
some precious relic of byegone art He was on the eve of setting 
out for England, with the intention of settiing in London, when be 
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waa attacked by a severe eatairhal aflfection. During the fint dkys 
of his iUness he thought little of it, and wrote aeveral tetters the day 
before bis death ; and the very morning of the moumfiil day, had 
sat up, and according to his usual habit, had directed the prepaiatioD 
of his coffee. He expired withoat a struggle on the Ist of October 
1845, at the age of 72, and more firom the effect of exhaustion thu of 
disease. 

James Millingen was of the most studious habits — ^most abstemious 
in his living; but unfortunately he knew very little of domestic comr 
fort, for both his wife and daughter had embraced the Roman Catholic 
persuasion, a circumstance which caused their separation. He waa a 
staunch churchman, and most hostile to popery. In this aversion to the 
Roman Catholic £sdth he was confirmed by many circumstances, but 
more especially when his grandchildren, who were seat by tlieir father, 
Dr. Julius Millingen, Physician to the Sultan in Constantinopte, (the 
same who had attended Lord Byron in Greece, and was present at his 
decease,) but were detained at Rome by their grandmother, and placed 
in a catholic school of the Inquisition by order of the Pope, who 
appointed Prince Odascalchi their tutor ; all applications made by 
the father and grandfather to claim them, and send them to England, 
as it was originally intended, being fruittess, — uid our minister at FIo*- 
rence, and Lord Aberdeen in England, refusing to interfere, in the 
transaction. 

Mr. MiUingenhas left a wife, a daughter, and two sons ; haviii^glost 
one son (Horace) in India^ a Captm in the Madras army. JKi 
second son, Juliue, as we have already stated, is at Constantinopte:- ^ 

The following is a list of Mr. Miilingen's works, and dissertations 
in various journals : — 

RecueildequelquesM^diuUesGrecques in^tes; Rome^l812. 4to. fig. 
Peintures antiques incites de Vases Grecs; Rome, 1813. Large 

folioy 63ptetes. 
Peintures de Vases Grecs, de te collection de Sir John Coghill^ Bart ; 

Rome, 1817. Folio, witii 52 ptetes. 
Medallic History of Napoleon, and Supplement ; London, 1819 and 

1822. 4to., 74 {dates. 
The same transteted into Frendi, — ^Idem. 
Ancient Coins of Greek Cities and Kings ; London, 1821. 4tou fig. 
Ancient unedited Monuments of Grecian Art; London^ 1822 and 

1826. 2 ToL 4to. 
Remarks on the State of Learning and the Fine Arts in Great Britain ; 

London, 1831. 8to. 
Sylloge of ancient unedited Coins ; London, 1837. 4to. fig. 
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Considerations sur la Numismatique de I'ancienne Italie, and Sopple- 

ment, with 2 plates ; Florence, 1841 and 1844. 
He wrote many communications to the Transactions of the Eoyal 

Society of Literature, and to the Annali and BulletHni of the 

Insfituto Archeologico di Boma. 
The following papers contributed to the former, deserve especsial men^ 

tion : — ^VoL L, 4to. Part 1st, 1827. On a coin of Metapontom, 

p. 142-150. Part 2, vol. L 
On the date of some of the coins of Zande or Messana in Sicily ; with 

a plate, p. 93-99. 
On the Portland Vase, with a plate, p; 99-106. VoL IL 
On the late Discoveries of Ancient Monuments in various parts of 

Etruria, page 95-102. 
On the names of Roman Divinities ; and Notice of a Painted Fictile 

Vase, relating to this subject Page 136-144. Not complete. 
He left a small numismatic work ready for the press, which may pro* 

bably be published. It will consist of unedited Greek coins, or new 

attributions of coins idready known, or considered uncertain* 



The first part of the new PMloIogical Journal, " Philologus,** edited 
by Professor Schneidewin of Gbttingen, has just reached us. The 
original plan of printing all contributions in Latin, (see Classkal Mvh 
Mtim, voL m. p. 213,) haff been given up, for most of the articles ai^ 
in GkrmlBm. From the great ability of the editor, and the array of 
scholars who hsve promised their support to the if e# undertaking, 
we have every lea^n to believe that the Journal will be conducted 
in a very admirable manner ; but we cannot help repeating am regret 
at seeing the efiforts of German scholars becoming m(Hre and more 
weakened by the want of union, which is fostered by the many Jovtr* 
nals of the same kind,, scarcely one of whicli i» able to maintain itself, 
and exercise that wholesome influence which it is its object to exer- 
cise. The contents of the first number ai^e divided into two* parts, the 
first of which contuns original essays, and the second, a number of 
short papers under the head of Afiscdlanies^ Among the essays we 
notice, as of particular interest, — 1. De peplo AristoteKs Stagurita& 
Aocedunt pepli reliquiae, by F. G. Schneidewin ; 2. The Rape of the 
Palladium, by O. Jahn ; 3. Plato and Aristotle in the middle ages, by 
EL Bitter ; 4. Contribntionff towards the History and Tc^graphy ^ 
the Roman Forum, by L. Preller ; 5. On Guttling and Zmnpt*9 Views 
on the Sums oi the Servian Census, by M. Herte ; €. Is the fifth 
Oljrmpic ode the work of Pindar? by E. Von Leutsch; 7. On the 
Tomb of Sophodes, by the same ; 8* On the connexion' bettveen Au- 
gustus and Horace, by G. F. Grotefend. 
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MISCELLANIES. 

1. — Critical Examination of the 10th verse, Chap. Xl. and op thu 
16th and 16th verses of Chap. XII. of St. Paul's First Epistle 
to the Corinthians. 

The explanation given by commentators of the above verses, have 
always appeared to me tmsatisfactory. The words in xi. 10. are, ^la rovro 

o0€<X€c y rfvvfj i^ovclav hyjaw eVl trji K€i(>aKiJ9 Bia rov9 dr^t^cKov^, The 

conunon translation has the appearance of being literal ; but, taken 
in connection with the verses immediately preceding, is utterly unin- 
telligible. *^ For this cause ought the woman to have power on her 
head because of the angels." Some of the commentators suppose that 
e^ovffiav signifies a veil ; but the noun, i^ovala^ wherever it occurs in 
the Classical authors, and also in any other place in the New Testa- 
ment, has no such meaning ; and its derivation from i^ctvai, or the 
participle, igovaa, gives no authority for such an assumption. Ro- 
binson, in his Lexicon of the New Testament, translates it thus : — 
" Prob. ' emblem of power/ i. e. a veil or covering, (comp. v. 13. 16.) 
as an emblem of subjection to the power of a husband, — a token of 
modest adherence to duties and usages established by law and cus- 
tom." But the use of the veil by the Grecian women implied no such 
BubjectioiL It was worn when they went abroad, to prevent their 
being gased at by the licentious young men, and IbJso to distinguish 
diem firom the courtezans. Besides, it may be supposed that unmar^ 
ried women would also be present at these assemblies. I think, how- 
ever, that the word really did signify a veil or covering for the head, 
but that it should be pronounced k^ovalav^ and be derived from the 
future of the verb ex^j m^« ^f <>^« This will appear not improbable, 
when we consider, that from the same tense of €x<v we have the noun 
€f «9, a habit of hody^ &C. ; and from the kindred Latin verb hdbeo^ we 
have our English word Ao&t e, a particular kind of dress, as a riding 
hdbity &c* According to this derivation, k^ovaia will signify a kind of 
head-dress, holding, wrapping, or covering the head aad face, and 
worn by the Corinthian women when they went abroad. It is pos- 
sible that it was a particular kind of head-dress, peculiar to the 
Corinthian ladies, as the word seems to be a aira^ Xcr^ofievor^ 
Various also have been the conjectures regarding the meaning of 



' What 18 tiie origin of our word hood 9 It is not from heave, but from the 
Ang^-Sftxon hoed, from the verb to hoid. 
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the words £<a tov9 (1776X0119. Some suppose a77eXovff to mean spies 
sent by the heathen to watch and report any improprieties in the 
Christian assemblies. But the term uyr^eXoi m the Classical Au- 
thorSy always signifies a messenger^ one that carries a message or a 
report. It is not likely that the apostle would have used this term in 
such an unusual sense, instead of the common and appropriate one 
KaTacKoiro9. Bcsides, the use of the article would imply that they 
were well known ; whereas we may reasonably suppose, that spies 
in the assemblies of the Christians would be unknown, as they would 
assume the external demeanour of deyout worshippers* Others, again, 
are of opinion, that 1S776X0V9 means Angels^ L e. hecmenly messengers ; 
and they translate Sia tov9 0776X01/9, <^ through rererence of the an^ 
gels.** But why these "ministering spirits'' should feel peculiarly 
grieved at any such violation of the customary forms of propriety and 
decorum, as women appearing unveiled in the assemblies of Christians, 
and not being regarded or mentioned as checks upon grosser violations 
of duty, cannot be easily explained, (see Dr. Bloomfield's note on the 
passage.) I have little doubt that the (777tfXo< here mentioned, were 
messengers or delegates sent by the dififerent churches to one another 
to report their state, and the progress of the gospel among them ; and 
that, if they observed the Corinthian women violating the decorum of 
their sex, by appearing in the assemblies unveiled, they would give 
an unfavourable report of their conduct to the churches by whom they 
were sent Such appears to have been the practice of the apostles on 
different occasions, (see Acts xv. 25, 33.) The messengers whom 
John sent to interrogate our Saviour respecting his mission, are termed 

o77€Xo«. Luke viL 24. ivekOov^wv ^e tSov affyikwv 'Itadvpov, In 

2 Corinth, viii. 21, they are called ivoa-roXot^ a term m this pLice sy- 

nonimOUS with a77eXof. ESre inrep T/tov, Kotviav99 €fi09 xai Vfia9 av^ 

vep709 ' €(V6 0^6X001 yftMVf aToaroXoi eKxXfffft&i^, They are called 
airo'tfToXo4 when sent, ^776X0* as messengers or reporters. 

The latter clause of the 15th and 16th verses of Chap. xn. of the 
same Epistie, appears to me to be misunderstood by all the commen- 
tators I have consulted on the passage. The 'words are, 'Eav etVi; 6 

irov9 * *OTt ovK €ifu X^*P* ^^"^ ^^/^^ ^"^ '^^'' iTUffiaT09 * ov vapa toOto ovk 

iariv iic rov 9u)fML-ro9 ; our commou translation of the latter clause is, 
*' is it therefore not of the body ?** Dr. Bloomfield, in a note on the 
passage, translates, '' it does not on this account form no part of the 
body;" and he adds, ^^irapa here signifies propter, as Thucydides, 
n. (l) 141. Such is the sense, according to the punctuation I have 
adopted, with several eminent editors and translators, and as required 
by the proprietas Ungtue. Those who adopt the interrogation are ob- 
liged to sink the second o^, by calling in the rule that two negatives 
make an affirmative, which principle will not apply in a construction 

IV. » 
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like the present." The late Dr. Arnold has remarked in a note on 
Thucyd. l 141, vapa t^i^ lavtov afUXeiav. << This is exactly expressed 
in vulgar English, 'all along of his own neglect,' i,€. owing to his 
own neglect. This sense of vapa is unusual." I suspect that Kara 
would more nearly express '^ all along" than vapa ; and the citations 
from Demosthenes, when vapa occurs, may be translated more in ac- 
cordance with the common meaning of that preposition. In the pas- 
sage refeired to, ov vapa tovto ovk iutiv kK rov ffu}fjuiT09f I apprehend 
that vapa does not signify either therefore or propter, but, contrary tOf 
or, on the contrary, one of its most usual significations. According to 
the common translation, and also that of Dr. Bloomfield, the words lose 
all their point and force, particularly as given in the non-negative form 
by the latter. It is not unconmion to find in the Classic Authors the 
negative repeated to make the expressions nM>re emphatic. Thus 

Xenophon, Cyr, I«, Oappei, ^07> ^ Kvpe, ovSe, ijv fUfBevore vav^wfias, 
6eu>fi€V09, ov fiy xpartfOw wirre voietv rt ufv fiij xp'^ voieiy, So I appre- 
hend the sentence should be pointed and thus translated: — ^"Take 
courage, said he, Cyrus, no, even though I should never cease gazing 
upon her, no, I cannot be so far overcome," &c. In all sentences 
where ov firj occurs, ov oug^t to be considered as the repetition of the 
preceding negative, introduced again to make the negative emphatic. 
Various other passages, of a similar construction, ooiight be produced 
from Demosthenes. The construction in the clause, v. 15th, is pre- 
cisely similar. To give force to the interrogation, the negative is re- 
peated ; but it is repeated, as in the passage quoted from Xenophon, 
upon account of the intervening and adversative expresdon, vapa 
TOVTO, I would therefore poiSt and translate the passage thus : — 
oif vapa tovto — ovk iaTiv ix tov ca>fiaT09 ' Is it not, Contrary to this 
assertion, or, on the contrary, is it not a part of the body ? This mode 
of pointing and tra^nslating Uie passage, adds greatly to the force and 
beauty of the Apostle's expression. 

Geobge Dunbar. 

CoLLSOB OF EoiNBUROBj Januofy 1846. 



2. On Ecclesiasticus, Chap, xxxvn. Vebse 11. 
In the book of Eccles. (lxx.) ch. xxxvn. v. 11, we find : B69 evwBtav 

Kai fiviifioavvov ff€/iiBa\ea}9, xai \ivavoy vpotripopav W9 ^rf vvapX"^^ \ 

the latter part of which is closely enough rendered in our version : 
" make a frit offering, as not being." For vvapx<»v I would propose 
avapxwy, and render It, ^' make a /ae oflering as not of first^nits." 

0. R. 
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3. On the Greek Liquids, and their Connection 

WITH THE DiOAMMA. 

I HAVE SO long entertained a theoiy respecting the Greek liquids, 
and have so long tested it by observation, that it may be a mere 
hobby or a mare's nest certainly, but I am inclined to think, ¥rith some 
modifications, it will be found eventually to hold good. 

I had continually observed, in common with other persons, the fact, 
thai a short syllable preceding a liquid (whether in the beginning or 
the middle of a word) was made long, even when that syllable was in 
Thesis. 

I had observed, that the Attic Scenic Poets retained this practice 
in the single instance of the liquid />, whereas it was common to all in 
Homer. 

I then observed, that words or syllable^ beginning with any of the 
liquids, were continually to be found with a consonant pre&xed or 
a/fixed, and sometimes omitting the liquid, and retaining the inserted 
consonant. I found that the phasis of this consonant varied (appar- 
ently euphonise grati&) with the liquid ; and sometimes it appeared as 
fi (in ppolov)^ as 7 (in 7X0705, lac\ as 3 (in 5j/o0€^os). But I re- 
membered that these three forms p. 7. h. comprised all the mutes ; 
and I further expected to find (and found almost all, if not all) aU the 
mutes prefixed or affixed to liquids, and not being radical letters of 
the word. 

The conclusion I came to was, that all liquids were pronounced 
(hard or soft according to circumstances) with some mute before or 
after them, just as still is the case in Welsh with LI. 

My reason for believing these inserted letters to be different forms 
of the digamma, is merely, that undoubted proof can be given of the 
digamma assuming in other cases the several forms in which it is 
supposed to appear with liquids, and it is the only letter we know of, 
that is in Homer^s time omitted or inserted apparently ad libitum, — 
as is the case with these liquids and their satellites. 

I subjoin some strong instances that occur to me. 
/3, — PpoBov — gfippooiov. The original word was fiopio^y (mors, mur- 
der), fifiop709 or fifioprov. Omit the liquid, /3o^to?, metath. Pporh^j 

afiopaio^, afifip6(Tio9. So fiXtvffKw waS Originally fioXwaKW, (fJuoXoi/), 
fifioXwiTKtJj fiXwiTKW, /3Xaf, = fia\aico9y fApaXaxov, 
7. — 7X0709. Prom Xa7, lac, 70X07, (7oXoiCTo«). 

£.— 2i'o0€/>o9. (Buttmann, JceXotvoV). 

^ — is indirectly the strongest possible evidence for this theory. All 
the words beginning with are followed by a liquid (if by any con- 
sonant at all) with or without the intervention of a vowel. 17^ 
exceptions are a very few words with {that correlative of the d|- 
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gamma) ^ or ir, in which latter case, I helieve, it iB a merely enpho- 
nic metathesis, such as Ovyltw from 'rvif>w. Open your Lexicon 
under 0^ and you must be convinced that the Greeks had occauon- 
ally the present Welsh pronunciation of Th before aU liquids. 

«/— «i^'^», KfiikaOpoVj KfUkap, or ceXaivov. ButtnUUm's LcxilogUS. 
IT. — ifiirKaKia for afiaXaxia = immaniUu, Unkindness, (or aKpar€ia,) 
*. — fffiiKa^^ cfiiKpof, 

T. — cognate with B and 0. 

0. — ^The same holds good of (p, as of 0. Look at any Lexicon, and 

nearly erery word will give an instance of its aflSnity to liquids ; no 

other consonants follow it. 
X- — x^^^P^^9 kXivoj, See Buttmann in voc. Xtofo/wii. 

The others are double letters. 

C. J. Abraham. 

Eton Collbob, Feb. 21. 184$. 



4. Abistophamica. 



Aristophanes, Wasps, I, 524. — BA. EcVe fioi, m £* ^v, to Setva, t^ 

In this line the student is very apt to be misled as to the proper mean- 
ing of TO Betva. Mitchell, in his note, gives '^ Maltum^ with a mischief 
.to you ;" Voss. ^ Zum Unglueke, unfortunately." In some Latin trans- 
lations it is omitted altogether ; in others, malum is given ; and in 
some older editions, poenam is the force implied. Mitchell, however, 
in continuation, correctly observes, that ** Schneider and Passow con- 
sider it an expression equivalent to the (xerman Dingy Italian cosa, 
and French choseJ* Lexicographers generally interpret this Athenian 
colloquial expression, 6eiva=o^ 7, to, — such a one, — ^what's his name, 
some one. And if I may venture a derivation, I should imagine it to 
be connected with the verb e^Bw^ to see, in its 2d aor. i^cAi^, and so 
might be best Englished by, '' let me see^ 

We thus at once come to the correct translation of the line, particu- 
larly when we consider the relative characters represented on the stage. 
The father being, in his own opinion, deeply learned in law, whOe die 
son, disgusted at the judicial extravagancies of the old gentleman, and 
pretending utter ignorance of legal terms, hqwJtwr : — 

** Ten me, bat whftt if y<m don't abide by the— wbftt do yon call the tfaingf— «hy 
—thearbitnUUmr 

As if the use of the word £ia<Ta, for public arbitration, had escaped his 
bnemory. The line would be properly printed thus,— 

! Eiire fiot, t/ ^^i/— ^o Mya — r^ iiatTTf firf *fifi€i^9 • 
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Aristoph. Wasps, I, 307. ^x^tv i\ — 

iri6a xpijOT^v rtva vtfv fj 
" vopov "'EXXav ipov^ eiveiif ;— 

In this passage again, Bfr Iffitchell, as well as the Scholiast, would 
lead the stadent wrong. The fonner remarks, that '' Aristophanes, 
quoting Pindar, plays on the twq meanings of the word v6po9^ pri- 
marilj, a pass or bridge, and secondarily, resource, income ;^ mistrans- 
lating the passage, '' Haye you a resource to mention, (Helle had a 
aacred one)," while he foncifolly suhjoins from his poetical Tcrsion, 

*" Over the water and oyer the aea^ 
There's a path made fbr HeUe^ but none made for me !'* 

The Scholiast explains it as a play upon the words iropov and vopurfiov. 
Now, if we look again at the relative characters represented on the 
stage, the meaning will seem simple and easy ; the hoy asks his fEi- 
tiier, if he has any good hope to tdl him of heing ahle to procure a 
breakfast for themselves, or, must he just go drown himself? But 
being at that period of life, when the youth of Athens were engaged 
in the second branch of their education, ftovaiKfj, in his fourteenth year, 
when the poets were the subject of study, instead of asking his father 
in plain terms, he quotes from his lesson in Pindar, " is it a case of 
HeUe's sacred strait ?" Simply hinting, that if he can get nothing to 
eat, he may as well share the fate of Helle, go drown himself as die 
of hunger. Our author, though often enough guilty of a play upon 
words, is not so in this case. 



Aristoph. Wasps, L 325. — top ScXXou — 
the son of Sellus, as it is generally translated, and from the context, 
understood to be one of the name of iSSschines. Now I would rather 
bold the person here referred to, to be the Socratic iEschines, men- 
tioned by Diogenes Laertius and Suidas, as the son of a sausage- 
seller, by name either Charinus or Lysamas, and understood treWo^ 
to be a by-name, applied at Athens either to the very poor, (as poor 
as a Sellus, or priest of Dodona) ; or to those who boasted tiiemselTes 
rich, while in reality they were in abject poverty, — ^nobodies pretend- 
ing to be somebodies, smok^feUows, as they were also called, xairvol 
Ka9-vtf^€9 rqv i/^trtv ; therefore transiting this passage, '' the son of a 
Sellus." Which opuiion is fiirther strengthened by L 459, where the 
same person is called '' the son of Sellartius f which I would render, 
<< the son of a perfect Sellus.'' It is also just possible that <r«XXo9 may 
have some connection mth ^cXa*, and bear to be Englished, ^* a flashy^ 
fellow.'' 
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Aristoph. Achamians, I. 879. — irvKjiBav. 
In the heterogeneous catalogue of the hale and hearty Boeotian^B 
marketable commodities, are found pyJctids, in conjunction with a list 
of many animals wild and tame ; it is rendered by Mitchell, heavers ; 
and lexicographers give it as some animal, the modern name of which 
is unknown. Now we have no zoological authority for its being an 
animal at all, although it may have been a provincial name for one. 
The word is now known to us only as signifying, folding toriting ta- 
blets, and we may suppose a play of words is here intended^ such as 
is by no means unconmion in Aristophanes, between trvicriSa^ and 
UrtSavj which may also be tolerably kept up in our own language, by 
rendering it thus, '^ easels and weasels." As the article in question, 
moreover, was not likely to be in much request among the hunic Boe- 
otian multitude, it may imply a hit at their ancient reproach. The 
animal t^oxc'Xo?, mentioned in the same category, is most probably 
the ficednjXa or heccajka, certainly not the wren, as often translated, 
though whether that bird act as the crocodile's tooth-pick, which He- 
rodotus and Aristotle would have us to believe, is a matter of doubt. 

W. B. M. 



VIII. 
NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 



Aristofhanib Ran^. Emendavit et interpretatus est F. Y. Fritzschius. 
Turici, 1845. 8vo. London : WiUlams & Norgate. 

M. Frtizsche has been long favourably known in the classical 
world by some editions of Lucian's Dialogues, a IKssertation on the 
Lenasttj &c. ; indeed, the notes to his present work, bear ample testi- 
mony to his Lucianic studies. In his preface, he tells us that he has 
devoted more time to this single play of Aristophanes, than certain 
other editors have done to the whole works of that author ; and when 
we look at the bulk of his Commentary, which consists of 450 closely 
printed 8vo pages of Latin notes, we can readily believe Imn. If M. 
Fritzsche had devoted still further time to his task, he might have 
succeeded in making his book smaller, and at the same time, more 
valuable. Not the least duty of a writer, and especially of a commen- 
tator, is that of abridgement. In the present case, the accompaniment 
drowns the air. This has arisen partly from M. Fritzsche considering 
the play as a series of enigmas ; partly from his scrupulousness in 
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asfligniiig to erery former commentator that which belongs to him ; 
and partly from his taking occasion, by the way, to give emendations 
and remarks on other authors. Of these reasons, the first we take to 
be exaggerated ; the last, if not positively inadmissible, should at least 
be very sparingly presumed upon. The day is, we trust, fost going 
by, in this country at least, in which comments intended chiefly to 
£splay the writer's own learning or ingenuity, will be tolerated. Let 
editors recollect that all we want of them, is to understand the author 
whom they propose to illustrate. We do not read the book for the 
sake of the commentary, but of the text. 

Amongst the notes which might well have been spared, is one of 
five pages on the well-known line of Euripides' Hippolytus, 7 rfXwtrff 
6fuafiox\ 7 ^« 0^"?" ivuffio709^ which M. F. undertakes to justify, on the 
ground that id defown juraium est guod mens eonceperit ; a true Je- 
suit doctrine, which nught justify any sort of mental reservation, and 
of which we have recently had but too many pitiable examples. It 
by no means fbflows, as M. F. asserts, from Hippolytus' remaiic to 

the nurse, v. 608, (t/ £' eiirep uffv 07* fiif^ev eUprfxav KaKov)^ that he had 

made any conditions ; in dact, it is after this remark, that she reminds 
him of his oath. If H F. was right, he proves too much , for if Hip- 
polytus was really not bound by the oath, it was the duty of that 
chaste and pious young man — the Joseph Surface of Greek tragedy, 
with his ovm praises always in his own mouth — ^to have communicated 
the matter to his father. M. F. himself raises this difficulty, but doetf 
not solve it. In fact, the attempt to justify the line, is refuted by 
Euripides himself who, i^r all, makes Hippolytus keep his oath. 
The ridicule of Aristophanes is, however, rather directed against the 
absurdity than the wickedness of the line ; viz. that the tongue should 
be competent to swear, without the participation of the mind. 

We frankly confess that we have not had pMegm enough to read 
M. Fritzsche's vohime of commentary through, and can therefore only 
ofifer a stray sample or two of his readings and emendations. One of 
the most striking of the latter, is that of the scabrous passage, which 
meets us on the very threshold of the play, (v. 12, foil.) and which M. 
F. corrects as follows : — 

7/ 677' €^€i fi€ ravja ra (tkcvij (f)€peiv 
eiirep iroiiqaw /iijdev wcirep ^pvuixov 
^itoOe voietv xai AvKi(fKafi€i^ia9 
(TKCvifipopovi ttcacro'r' cv Kwp^hi^ * 

We are half afraid of criticising this emendation, after the eulogium 
which M. F. himself passes on it : '^ Jam totus locus recte emendatus 
splemdAUr To speak boldfy, however, we have some doubts whether 
its splendour be not of a false water. Indeed, we confess that we 
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Bhould hardly hare been able to construe the words as they stand, 
without the assistance of M. F., being puzzled by the syntax, eiVc/> 

voiqauf fitfhev woTrep ^pvvi\09 etiDOe iroieip ffK€Vfiif>6pov9, Here is M. 

F.*s version : ^' Quid tandem oportebat me has sarcinas fene si non 
licet poetari eo modo quo Phrynichus et Ameipsias fere semper indu-^ 
cere soUhant b^julos in comosdia." Here the difficulty in M. F/b 
Oreek is attempted to be got over in his Latin, by shuffling the terms, 
and making voteiv do double duty, first as poetarif and then as tfidu- 
cere. Before we emend an author, it is necessaiy to understand the 
context Putting aside the absurdity of making Xanthias stand for 
Aristophanes, and talk about poetizing, and not to mention that we 
should at all eyents want ctVcp irotjjau) fitf^va^ and not fifi^^^f the 
answer of Bacchus plainly shews that Xanthias could not hare used 
the verb voiety in the sense of poetari ; for, says he, — ;»ij t^y 

plainly alluding to something done and acted on the stage. But, pro* 
ceeds M. F. — *^ Luce clarius est scribi omnino non potuisse, ' cArc/» 

TToii^aw /itjBev S:vv€p ^pvvi\ov K*Afi9i'^tov exevo^popo^ Troietv eiwOaayJ 

Nam etsi Xanthias bajulus cum aliis b^julis videbatur comparandos 
esse, ipsorum tamen poetarum ineptis, non bajuiorum ab iis inducto* 
rum, reprehend! debebant; ita nt Xanthias cum ipsis poetis, non eorum 
personis, rectissime argutissimeque componatur. Etenim verba eHirep 
TToifiata fiif^ev Xanthias dicit ex animo ipsius Aristophanis." This 
distinction between the absurdity of a poet and that of his characters, 
is amusing. According to it, Aristophanes, we may say, here launches 
no satire against Phrynichus, Lycis, and Ameipsias ; it is only their 
porters whom he is ridiculing, with whose absurdities, the poet who 
drew them, has nothing to do I We may abuse Phrynichus*8 porters 
as long as we please, without casting the slightest reflection upon 
Phrynichus himseli Again, Xanthias, it appears, here stands for 
Aristophanes, though anxious to make himself as ridiculous as any 
porter ever drawn by Phiynichus. This is all we can make of the 
expression, that he speaks ex animo ipeius Aristophanis ; and, if it 
does not mean that, it means nothing ; for, in an ordinary sense, every 
character speaks ex animo poetce. Truly a great compliment to Aris- 
tophanes. We take precisely the opposite view of the passage from 
M. Fritzsche, and think that Aristophanes meant to write exactly 
what he says it is clearer than light he could not have written. No 
one can read the scene without observing that Xanthias wishes to be 
a fao-simOe of the porters of Phrynichus and Ameipsias, for the ex- 
press purpose of giving Bacchus an opportunity to criticise them: what 
Aristophanes meant to say was, we think, to the following effect, 
though we do not exactly propose it as an emendation, as the altera- 
tions might be considered too violent ; though if verses 14. and 15. 
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had been by some accident transposed, it might be easy to account for 
the change of the genitiyes ^pwix^v, &c. into nominatiTes : 

ri ifj'P ^€i fie ravra to axewi (fiepeiv 
Miwep irot^ffto fMfB^v wvirep ^pvvlxov 
eiC€uo<PQpwv eicaffToi iv KWfiufBtf 
eHvOe Toieiv Kal AvkiBo9 x'AnEi'^iov, 

At V. 117, ML F.*s correction vtf» 6i6v for rwv i^wv, is, we think, 
a happy one. At y. 159, he has shewn that the conmion interpreta- 
tion of the words ovo^ iL<^wv /ivaqpia is wrong, yiz. : asinas portans 
(yehens, ferens) mysteria. He remarks, yery tmly, that fivar^pia is 
neyer said, " de rebus mysticis quie tanquam onera transportentur." 
According to him, fiv<rrripia tlrfcip is equiyalent to ^76fv Aiovvaia^ &c. ; 
and he therefore translates, ^ Asinus qui mysteria festum celebrat." 

They who wish to know eyery thing that has been, or can be, said, 
on eyery line of the Bance, may consult the edition of M. Fritzsche. 



The Lifb of Herodotus drawn out from his book, by Professor 
Dahlmann. Translated by G. V. Cox, M. A. London, J. W. 
Parker, 1845. Small 8yo. 

We are delighted at length to see this master-piece of German cri- 
ticism translated into English, and thus made accessible to all scholars 
of this country. Dahlmann's Life of Herodotus has been known 
for years, and been duly yalued by those scholars who are conyer- 
sant with German ; and the publication of an English translation, 
which had been contemplated by the late Mr. Talboys of Oxford, has 
since been recommended by seyeral competent judges. The present 
translator, as well as the publisher, therefore deserye the gratitude of 
English scholars, for haying rendered this treasure generally ayaQ- 
able. The great merits of the little work haye been so uniyersally ac- 
knowledged, that it is unnecessary for us to bestow any farther praise 
upon it, and we shall, therefore, confine our remarks to the translation, 
and the notes appended by the translator.. The translation is accurate 
and conscientious, which is a great recommendation in these days, 
since we are inundated with miserable translations, executed by per- 
sons who are just beginnmg to learn German, and do not scruple to 
burthen their 0¥m ignorance upon the shoulders of the author whom 
they distort and mutilate. Mr. Cox, howeyer, is not satisfied with the 
humble office of translator, for he has added a considerable number of 
foot-notes. We could wish that they were more numerous, but we 
should haye liked them to be of a different kind firom what they are ; 
for the dissertations upon the life and writings of Herodotus which 
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have appeared since the publication of Dablmann's work, in thi^ 
country as well as Germany, might have furnished abundant material 
for interesting notes, and upon some very important questions. But 
of these, Mr. Cox has taken no notice, and generally speaking, he has 
confined himself to explaining passages in the text which might be 
obscure to the English reader. It is only in a few cases that his notes 
are of a controversial kind, and most of them are on passages where 
Mr. C. thinks he has caught his author indulging in some heretical 
religious idea, as note 1, p. 1 ; note 1, p. 19 ; note 10, p. 56 ; note 9, 
p. 79 ; and note 4, p. 102. Most of them are futile, and certainly not 
ealled for by the remarks in the text. The unfortunate German word 
aufhldrungj i. e. clearing up, or enlightenment, in the second of the 
abore notes, seems to be a stumbling-block in the way of our transla- 
tor, and he cannot pass it without remarking that its real meaning is 
but too often infidelity ; hence an enlightened Christian, in his opinion, 
cannot be very different from an infidel. Surely it would almost seem 
as if with some Oxonians, every kind of light was a source of alarm 
and uneasiness. In a note on p. 55, Mr. Cox, in speaking of Niebuhr 
the traveller, says : " he was considered of high authority on matters 
of geography.** Now Mr C. either knows something of Niebuhr the 
traveller, or he knows nothing ; and if he knows something, why does 
he say that Niebuhr was considered ? and how is it that he is now 
no longer considered an authority? In a note on p. Ill, Mr. C. 
speaks of Gesenius, the late Professor of Oriental Literature at Halle, as 
if he were still alive, though Gesenius has been in the grave for nearly 
four years. In p. 99, note 1, Dahlmann speaks of the Eddas, and 
Mr. C, apparently unable to find any information upon the Eddas in 
our own literature, transcribes a passage from the Conversations Lexi- 
conj a source of information which Dahlmann will be ashamed to find 
quoted in his work. Is there no account of the Eddas in the English 
language equal to that in the Conversations Lexicon ? We may in- 
deed question the propriety of quoting a German work which has 
never been translated into English, by an English title, without the 
addition of the German, as is the invariable practice of Mr. G. ; but 
it is obviously iibsurd to refer to a German translation of Mitfoid's 
Greece, (see p. 35), in a work destined for English readers, who are 
not likely either to possess or to read Mitford in Grerman. 

We admit that all these points are of minor importance ; but it can- 
not be denied that an intelligent translator ought scarcely to treat a 
great author in this manner, and that the space which Mr C.*s notes 
occupy, might have been employed far more profitably. 
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Introduction to the Study of the Greek Classic Poets. Designed 
principalljfor the use of young persons at School and College. By 
H. N. Coleridge. Third Edition. London, Murray, 1846. 12mo. 

It is a good sign of the times, to see the publication of the third 
edition of a work which contributes so much to place the study of the 
ancients, and more especially of the ancient poets, in its right light ; 
and we gladly seize this opportunity of recommending its perusal most 
heartily to those students of ancient poetry, who are not already fami- 
liar with it, and who wish to gain a clear insight into the peculiar 
nature and beauties of the Greek poetry. 



English Stnonymes, Classified and Explained, with Practical Exer- 
cises, designed for Schools and Private Tuition. By G. F. Graham, 
Author of English, or the Art of Composition, &c. Longman & 
Co., 1846. 12mo. 

The publication of this little volume is the first attempt that has 
been made in this country, to introduce the study of Synonymy into 
our schools as a branch of practical education, and as such, it deserves 
every encouragement. 

The works hitherto pubDshed with the title of Synonymes, whatever 
be their merits, or the assistance they may afford to those engaged in 
authorship, are totally unfit for educational purposes, both fi'om their 
size and want of systematic arrangement. We therefore have an ad- 
ditional motive for giving a favourable reception to one which, while 
sufficiently comprehensive to be of great use to adults, aims at laying 
fhe foundation of an essential branch of knowledge at an earlier period 
of life. In the book before us, the words compared, are classed under 
the five distinct heads of Generic and Specific — Active and Passive — 
Intensive — ^Positive and Negative — and Miscellaneous, the latter class 
comprehending words, to the explanation of which, none of the pro- 
perties of the preceding classes can be strictly applied. 

This system of classification, based on sound principles, is a feature 
in the work that distmguishes it from all that have preceded it. Bere 
nature is the guide, which undoubtedly modifies the operations of 
mind and language, the expression of them, by a law as fixed as that 
which regulates the corresponding properties and actions of the exter- 
nal world. If not of universal application, it has at least enabled the 
author to avoid the errors of those who place their sole dependence on 
etymology and derivation, as a test of the exact modem acceptation 
of the words of which they treat. 
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Another great advantage of this arrangement, and one which can- 
not be too highly valued, is the tendency it has to develope the think- 
ing faculties and promote the spirit of enquiry^ by its power of sug- 
gesting a rational process by which the learner may at any time fix, 
with tolerable accuracy, the meaning of any word that may be the 
subject of doubt The explanations accompanying each exercise, ex- 
hibit the words compared in such a variety of bearings, as to render 
the distinction perfectly clear; and wherever derivation is available, 
it has not been neglected. We heartily recommend Mr. Graham's 
work to the attention of teachers, and to all who consider a correct 
knowledge of the English language a desirable attainment 



Handbuch der Latedoschem LrrTESATUBGESCHiCHTE. Nach den Quel- 
len bearbeitet von Dr. Beinhold Klotz. ErsterTheil, Leipzig, 
1846, 8vo. (London ; Williams & Norgate.) 

A good history of Latin Literature has long been a desideratum, 
more especially in this coimtry, where there is absolutely no work on 
this important branch of phOology, except Dunlop's work, (published 
at Edinburgh in 1816, in 3 vols. 8vo), which, although useful in many 
respects, is yet not a book that can at all satisfy the wants of either 
the student or the advanced scholar in our days. Germany had long 
possessed a variety of works on the history of Latin literature, the 
most popular among which are those of Baehr and Bemhardy. The 
latter, though very valuable, on account of the phflosophical spirit in 
which it is written, is too brief to satisfy the demands of most readers ; 
and the former, which is indeed of far greater bulk, (especially the 
third edition, which appeared in 1844 in 2 vols.) is more a compilation 
than a work based upon independent and philosophical investigation 
of the ancient authors themselves. Professor Klotz of Leipzig has 
now undertaken to supply the scholars of Germany with the above 
mentioned work, which, in his opinion, will satisfy every reasonable 
demand that can be made on a histoiy of Latin literature. The first 
volume, which shows that the author means to devote a series of vo- 
lumes to his subject, consists of four chapters : — 1. A general Intro- 
duction; 2. a Dissertation upon the sources of a History of Latin Li- 
terature, and those modem works firom which assistance is to be de- 
rived ; 3. on the origin of the Latin language ; and 4. on the gradual 
development of the Latin language, and the first beginnings of Latin 
literature. These four chapters occupy no less than 381 pages ; and 
we have no hesitation in saying, that, if the author had bestowed 
some care upon the revision and condensation of his work, it would 
certainly not exceed half its present size. The style is extremely pro- 
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lix and difiuse, and more like learned gossip, than the deliberate and 
matured thoughts of a writer, desirous to give to his readers not mere- 
I7 the Results of his studies, but also some idea of the process and 
method by which he has arrived at those results. This carelessness 
in the composition of the work is further evident from the innumer- 
able repetitions that occur in it 

But let us turn from these mere formal defects, and look at the sub- 
stance of the work. In the chapter on our resources for a history of 
Latin literature, Professor Klotz justly insists upon the necessity of 
distinguishing between external and internal evidence, that is, between 
the records of others that have come down to us respecting an author, 
and the evidence that may be derived from his own work or works. 
The evidence of the latter kind is in most cases the best and most au- 
thentic, and frequently serves to correct and complete the former. 
But when the Professor seems to claim for his work a superior merit 
on this account, he appears to us to undervalue the labours of his pre- 
decessors, all of whom have more or less attended to, and valued both 
kinds of evidence, though they may not always have set forth the dis^* 
tinction as prominently as he does. In the same chapter, M. KlotsE 
also discusses the merits of all the more important Roman writers, in 
reference to the information they afford to the historian of Latin lite- 
rature ; he points out the value of each, and shows how far and why 
each of them may be considered to contain satisfactory information. 
This part is one of considerable merit, though it is wanting in precbion. 
The list of modem works that are avulable to an historian of Latin 
literature is not complete. 

In the chapter on the origin of the Latin language, M. Klotz main- 
ly follows the opinion of Grotefend and ot^iers, who think that the 
chief element of the Latin language is Celtic or Teutonic, and that 
only a very small portion of the early language was a kindred dialect 
of die Greek, whereas, the later resemblance between the Greek and 
Latin languages, is regarded as the result of the influence which at a 
later time the Greek language exercised upon that of the Romans. 
The author, in order to show the existence of Celts in Latium, draws 
attention to the £Eict that the Siculi or Sicani, who are mentioned as 
the earliest inhabitants of Latium, occur also among the Ligurians ; 
and he is inclined to identify these Siculi or Sicani with the Sequani 
in Gaul, from whence they migrated southward, settled in Latium, 
and at length ip Sicily, which derived its name from them. 

The fourth chapter, on the gradual development of the Latin lan- 
guage, till the time when a real literature sprang up in Latium and 
Rome, is one of particular interest. It contains discussions on the 
probable time at which the Latins became acquainted with the art of 
writing, which the author considers to have been known to the Ro- 
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mans in the reign of their earliest kings *, on the purposes for which 
writing was used in those early times, and on the earliest literary 
monuments, those still extant, no less than those which are lost ; and 
each is discussed with considerable minuteness. In regard to the 
earliest inscriptions and literary monuments that have come down to us, 
M. Klotz*s opinions are not always founded upon personal examination, 
and must therefore not be taken without caution. He considers, e. g., 
the marble slabs containing the record of the naval victory of C. Du- 
ilius over the Carthaginians, to be the original slabs from the basis 
of the colunma rostrata, whereas there can be no doubt that the in- 
scription on the slabs now existing in the capitol, is a restoration made 
in the time of the emperors. 

The many defects which disfigure this otherwise very useful work, 
incline us to think, that the author, if he goes on in the same manner 
as he has begun, will produce a very voluminous, but by no means a 
satisfactory work. What a good history of literature ought to be, has 
recently been exem{^ed in tiie second volume of Bemhardy*s History 
of Greek Literature, which is a real masterwork, and cannot be suffi* 
ciently recommended to those who are anxious to gain a deep insight 
into Greek literature, and the spirit which pervades it. 



Euclid's Elements of Geometby. With Notes, an Introductory Out- 
line of the History of Greometry, and a Selection of Geometrical 
Exercises. By Robert Potts, M.A., Trinity College. Cambridge, 
1845. 8vo. 

The ancient geometry has retained its place as an important iH'anch 
of general education, from the time when Plato forbade the man igno- 
rant of its truth, to enter his school, to the present day. It deserves 
this place, not less from the valuable truths it expounds, and the wide 
field of science to which it forms the key, than from its influence in 
training the mind to accurate reasoning, and to habits of unremitting 
attention to the various steps of any argument presented to its notice. 
Euclid's Elements are perhaps the oldest text-book of science in exis- 
tence ; for more than two thousand years, it has formed the manual 
of the young geometer, and notwithstanding all the objections urged 
against it, and all the attempts to supersede it, promises to retain its 
place for many generations of scholars to come. For nearly a century, 
Dr. Robert Simson's translation has formed the sti^dard text in the 
English Universities. To this text, Mr. Potts has in general adhered, 
except in some cases where his own notes show that slight alterations 
were desirable. The most important change which he has made, is in 
the mode of arranging the text, the successive steps of ihe demonstra- 
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lions being printed in separate paragraphs, so as to exhibit themselves 
at once to the student. This method seems well adapted to lacilitate the 
progress of the beginner, and to aid him in apprehending the conncc-^ 
tion of the reasoning, but might, we think, have been advantageously 
discontinued in the later portions of the work. The introductory 
sketch of the origin and progress of the science of geometry, may be 
useful to the student, as pointing out the various steps by which the 
science has attained its present state of perfection. We should, how- 
ever, have preferred this dissertation, had it omitted the names of se- 
veral individuals, of whom little or nothing is known, and entered 
more fidly on some of the interesting problems of the early history of 
geometry. Of this kind, is the relative merits of the Egyptians and 
Greeks, as the discoverers of this science, and the traces of a more pro- 
found knowledge of its principles that have been observed in the ancient 
sacred literature of the East. The claims of Sir Gardiner Wilkinson for 
the Egyptians, are not to be set aside on the mere affirmation of the 
Greek historians, whose good faith is the very matter in dispute. The 
merits of Euclid also deserve a fuller elucidation, and we are not satis- 
fied with describing him as the " compiler and improver of the Elements 
of Geometry .'^ History indeed shows that he received many, perhaps 
most of the propositions from his predecessors ; but the clasnfication of 
geometrical truths as an harmonious and connected system, seems to 
us a work of far higher merit, and requiring a mind of more elevated 
and philosophic cast, than the mere discovery of independent theorems 
and problems. Now, to this merit we think Euclid has strong claims, 
both from the statements of Proclns, and from the internal evidence of 
the book, which exhibits a unity and compactness in its various parts 
inconsistent with its being the work oi a mere compiler. 

The notes which Mr Potts has attached to the various books, ap- 
pear, so far as we have exandned them, judicious, and well fitted to 
smooth some difficulties which the student may find in his way. As 
already remarked, they often suggest improvements which we should 
have been better pleased to have seen in the text. Mr. Potts assigns 
experience as the basis on which our belief of the geometrical axioms 
rests, and consequently as the foundation of the whole science. In 
this theory we can by no means coincide, as it seems to destroy the 
certainty of our fiavourite science, and to reduce its necessary and im- 
mutable truths to the rank of merely contingent and probable facts. 
This, however, is a question of mathematical metaphysics, on which 
this is no place to enlarge ; and we shall conclude by recommending 
this, as a useful and elegant edition of the Greek Geometer, to those 
who prefer the text of Simson to the later recension of Playfair, : 
Teachers will find the selection of exercises from the Cambridge Exs* ' :y 
amination Pftpers exceedingly convenient. ' ' f 
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Elementakt Grammab'of the Latin Language. With a Series of 
Latin and English Exercises for Transition, and a Collection of 
Latm Reading Lessons, with the requisite Vocabularies. By Dr. 
Raphael Kiihner. Translated from the German by J. T. Champlin. 
Boston, 1845. 8to. 

This is an American translation of the second Edition of the ori* 
ginal work, which is intended to be an introduction to the larger La- 
tin Grammar, by the same author. The characteristic feature of this 
Elementary Grammar, is the plan by which, from the very outset, the 
learner is trained to translate from Latin into English, and from Eng- 
lish into Latin, each chapter having its corresponding sets of Exer- 
cises. Of course, verbs are immediately required for this, and a suc- 
cession of lessons increasing in difficulty. Of Etymology, there are 
accordingly three courses. In the first, after treating of the sounds 
and letters, and of syllables, the Grammar takes up, at the very first, 
a partial treatment of the verb, giving the present indicative, active 
and passive, and the imperative active of the four conjugations. This 
renders translation immediately available. Then follows a chapter on 
the substantive and adjective ; and then four chapters on the adverb, 
(why introduced here, we cannot see, as nothing follows in the way 
of exercise), the pronoun, numerals, and a table of prepositions, com- 
plete the fiirst course, the necessary exercises and remarks on syntax 
being introduced. The second course enters into details regarding 
nouns, principally as to speciality of declension, and genders. In the 
third course, we have three chapters, one on the verb, one containing 
a few remarks on prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections, and a 
third on the formation of words. The syntax next follows, first of 
simple, then of compound sentences. The American edition has added 
the appendix, without the exercises that are interspersed throughout 
the rest of the work, principally (torn Kiihner's large Grammar, on 
prosody, on abbreviations, and on the Roman calendar ; the 
whole concluding with a short collection of reading lessons in prose, 
with the necessary Latin and English, and EngUsh and Latin Voca- 
bularies. 

The main idea of the work we like exceedingly, — ^that of interesting 
the young pupil, and of forming him to intelligent thought, as well as 
of furnishing his memory, from the beginning. We have seen gram- 
mars on a similar plan attempted in this country, thou^ not with 
the same full developements, and precisely the same phm has long 
been pursued in many parts of the Continent. This Grammar, be- 
sides, gives many proolls of the author's learning and experience as a 
practical teacher. Still, we must confess, that we do not rate its ex- 
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cellenee so highly as the transiator. As in mechanics, what we gain 
in power we lose in time ; so in a too extensiye series of progressive 
grammatical exercises, what we gain in extent, we lose in the fixing 
of elementary knowledge. The great defect here seems to be, that 
the Grammar is not elementary, and it is not inlL It infers several 
years of study, which, in our opinion, would be better spent in gra- 
dually acquiring, in a course of reading the best classical authors, 
the details here prematurely brought forward. At the close of the 
book, a youth's mind would be fitted, in its matureness, for the ad- 
vanced study of the more difficult writers, but he would still be trans- 
hiting fiibles and Cornelius Nepos. There is a palpable inconsistency 
between the things required of him to understand in the subtleness of 
syntactical distinction, and the work required to be done in the way 
(k reaping fruit from his labour, as a gleaner in the great harvest of 
antiquity. 

Considering this as an elementary work, we had several remarks to 
make. But so far as the author is concerned, they seem all to revolve 
into this cardinal error, so natural to a book which is necessarily in- 
tended for the study of a number of years ; the writer does not well 
know how to distinguish between the simplicity necessary for the very 
young, and the fulness necessary for the more mature. We shall give 
an illustration or two. The definition of a verb is thus given. " The 
verb expresses an aetionj (something which an object does)^ as : to 
hloom^ todancej to sUep^ to lofse^ to praiie, e. g. the rose blooms ; the 
boy dances ; the child sleeps ; Grod loves men ; the teacher praises 
the scholars.'' (p. 15). This is the elementary notion given of the 
verb, by the very author who, in his Greek Grammar, says, '' The 
verb expresses the notion of an emebgt, action, or state, and this 
action (?) is conceived of as one of these three motions or directions 
in space — whither^ whence^ fohere/' ( Jelf. p. 8). Supposing it neces- 
sary, from the age of the pupil, to give so defective a nodon of the 
verb, surely such useless minuteness as this is not necessary in the 
very first course. '' Masculine are dies, a day, and meridies, mid-day ; 
yet dies in the singular is feminine, when it signifies a definite day, 
a day fixed upon, or appointed, as : dies dicta, dies constitnta, a day 
appointed ; also when it signifies length of time, as dies perexigna, a 
very short space ; still, in both these meanings, it is sometimes used 
as masculineJ* (p. 35). A reference to supposed progress wiO mar the 
classification* Thus, we find most of the Tenses and Modes of the 
Verbs which belong to etymology, thrust into the syntax, (p. 219). 
In regimen, we approve of the plan followed by our author, of taking 
all the words that govern the different cases, in one view. This is at 
once phUosophical, and more likely to impress die memory. But it is 
essential in an elementary work, that the rules should be such as can 
IV. * H 
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be easily learned by boys at the time of life when they generally are 
set to such work. Think of the dismay with which a boy would com- 
mence the learmng of such a rule as the following: "The genidve 
with esze^ signifies : a.) the object (person or thing), in which some- 
thing is inherent^ or to which something belongs^ (possessire genitive) : 
b.) the object to which something is peculiar^ in which case that which 
is peculiar to the object is conmionly expressed in the infinitire : this 
last genitiye may be translated by, It is the part, mannery custom^ 
characterMcy duty, sign, mark of some one ; it is incumbent on one, 
and the like. Hie liber /rotm met est, (belongs to my brother). Pe- 
tulantia est adoUscentiumj is inherent in. ImbeciUi animi est super- 
stitio, belongs to. Virorumfartium est, toleranter dolorem pati." 

The translator seems to have executed his part fairly, except iii the 
typography, which is very faulty. There are some odd uses of words, 
as that of indeed, for especially. " The ablative expresses the mea- 
sure and indeed : a. In answer,*^ &c. (p. 112). We do not under- 
stand how, when writing for English youths, he should admit such 
a rule of syntax as the following : " The conjunction quominus, with 
the subjunctive, stands after the verbs and phrases, which signify a 
hindrance, and is to be translated into English by ihat,^^ (p. 112.) 
since this is accompanied by a foot-note : " Or more elegantly, often, 
by the prepositions, of, from, to, with a' corresponding modification of 
the words which stand in connection with it" But the same remark 
is repeated, p. 271. Surely, the meaning of quominus is so that not, 
while the idiom of the English language absolutely requires a modifi- 
cation of expression in most instances. The English imperfect, is said 
to correspond to the Latin historical perfect, and the English perfect 
to the Latin proper perfect, (p. 220). But it would have been better 
to have introduced this at once into the verb, Amavi, I loved, or / 
hate loved. The list of verbs that govern the dative is ludicrously 
scanty. Why make such a statement as this ? " The following verbs 
take the dative in Latin ; while in English, they take the accusative : 
nubo, parco, heneduxy—^naledico, supplico — ohtrecto, studeo — arrideo," 
(Eng. accus. ?) " invideo,persuadeo, medeor, and patrocinor" (p. 234). 
Since we have sub, o6, ad, in, and per, we could swell the list with 
words compounded with prepositions; but waving these, why not 
suadeo, impero, satisfacio, pareo, miswr, and a host of others, making 
such a list worse than useless? We doubt, however, whether our 
vernacular ever boasted of any thing superior to the following gender 
rules, accurately taken from p. 21. 

'^ 1. Nations, men, rivers, winds. 
These and mouths are masculines. 
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2. Women, isles, lands, trees, and town' 
These as feminine are fonnd. 

3. Whatever cannot be declined 
This is of the neuter kind. 

4. Common is whatever can 
Include a woman and a man.** 
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X. 

ON THE TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME. 



PART III. 

5. — The Foba of the Empebors. 

We have seen that the Roman Fonim had undergone no 
change in its position or extent from the earliest times to the 
end of the republican period. It had indeed long ceased to be 
the scene where the Comitia for the election of magistrates 
were held ; but it must still have been found very inadequate 
for the various purposes which it was destined to serve, when 
the population of the city, and the amount of judicial business 
transacted at Rome, had increased to so enormous an extent. 
The pressure of the latter evil had been indeed considerably 
lightened by the construction of the numerous basilicas already 
mentioned, but it was nevertheless severely felt ; and hence, 
among the various plans early devised by Julius Cicsar, for the 
improvement of the city, was that of the construction of a new 
forum, which should be wholly and exclusively devoted to judi- 
cial objects. This work, though apparently commenced by 
him before the breaking out of the civil war, was not com- 
pleted at the time of his death, but was terminated, together 
with many others of his plans, by Augustus. Not many years, 
however, elapsed before the new master of the Roman world 
found himself compelled to follow the example of his predecessor, 
and Augustus himself constructed a third forum, destined, like 
that of Caesar, for judicial and not for political purposes, and 
surpassing that of the dictator both in extent and magnificence. 
IV. I 
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Both these new structures were adorned with splendid temples : 
the one dedicated by Csesar to Venus Genitrix, the reputed parent 
of the Julian Family; the other, by Augustus to Mars Ultor, the 
avenging deity who had aided him on the plains of PhiUppi. 
It was some time before the example thus set was again fol- 
lowed. Domitian appears to have been the first who conceived 
the idea of connecting these two fora with the noble structure 
of the temple of Peace already erected by his &ther, so as to 
combine them into one magnificent whole ; perhaps also he 
already entertained the project of continuing the series in the 
direction of the Campus Martins.^ But he lived to accomplish 
a small part only of this extensive scheme ; which was however 
carried out by his immediate successors in a manner probably 
&r exceeding all that he had contemplated. A small forum 
which he had himself nearly completed, was consecrated by 
Nerva, whose name it consequently bore, though firequently 
distinguished also as the Forum Palladis, or Palladium, from a 
temple of Minerva, which formed its most conspicuous orna- 
ment. But all former works of this kind were altogether 
eclipsed by the magnificent Forum of Trajan, which extended 
from that of Augustus, between the Capitoline and Quirinal 
kills, until it almost joined the great works of Csesar and 
Agrippa in the Campus Martins. Such was the extent of this 
crowning glory of the Imperial magnificence, that, as M. Bun- 
sen has observed, the church of St. Peter's and the Coliseum 
might both have found place within its precincts. Tet the 
area thus appropriated had in part to be gained by cutting down 
the surrounding hills ; and immense obstructions on both sides, 
but especially on that of the Quirinal, attest at the present day 
the extent of these gigantic labours. 

The series of magnificent structures thus raised by successive 
emperors, has probably never been surpassed in point of arehi- 



1 This seems the only way to explain 
the strange expresdon of Aurelius Vic- 
tor concerning the great works of Tra- 
jan: * Adhoe Romee a I>onutiano coapta 
ibra, atque alia mnlta, phisqnam mag- 
nifioe ooluit omavitqae." 2)«Gvaan6««, 
c. 13. Some such expression as this 
most have giren rise to the startling 
statemeot of Caflsiodaras and Hke other 



cfaroniders, who mention the Formm 
Trajani among the public works of 
Domitian f It seems scarcely posmble 
that the conftision which we know to 
have existed in the middle ages, should 
have begmi at so early a period ; and 
that the Forum of Nerva should be that 
meant 
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tectural splendour ; but they are of comparatively little interest 
to the scholar, from the absence of all those ennobling associa^ 
tions which have hallowed the precincts of the Republican 
Forum. Still they formed so important a feature in the Impe- 
rial city, the ruins of them remaining at the present day will 
necessarily attract so much of the attention of every one who 
visits Rome, that it is impossible to pass them over without 
examination. Two attempts have recentiy been made, by col* 
lecting together the notices we find in ancient writers, and 
comparing them with the still existing remains, and with those 
of which the memory has been preserved to us as extant at a 
late period, to restore, as &r as possible, the form and arrange- 
ment of these monuments of imperial greatness. The one of 
these we owe to M. Canina, whose architectural attainments 
have here been of the greatest advantage ; while M. Becker, 
who has adopted his views on this subject almost without al- 
teration, has illustrated them from the ancient writers with 
great learning and ability. The other system is that of M . 
Bunsen, which he has brought forward as a sort of sequel to 
that elaborate restoration of the Roman Forum, the leading 
points of which have been already discussed. If his efforts in 
the present case seem less successful, it is but justice to him 
to bear in mind that they are only put forth as an attempt, and 
with a very just sense both of the difficulty of the undertaMng, 
and the uncertainty of the results obtained. In this respect, 
the tone adopted both by him and by M. Canina, presents a 
most agreeable contrast to that which has unfortunately marked 
the controversy between MM. Becker and Urlichs. I shall 
endeavour to state, as briefly as I can, the outlines of both 
systems, and the leading arguments advanced by their sup- 
porters. It will be readily seen that those on neitiier side can 
be considered as entirely conclusive ; and the decision of the 
question can only be looked for from future excavations, unfor- 
tunately rendered very difficult by the new streets and masses 
of houses which have grown up here since the days of the ear- 
lier topographers. Much that even Palladio still saw, has since 
utterly perished : much more which could then have been ex- 
plored and laid open with comparative ease, is now buried, it is 
to be feared, for ever. 

It will be convenient to deviate from a chronological ar- 
rangement, in order to begin from what we are fortunately able 
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to regard as a fixed point — ^the Forum of Augustus. All anti- 
quarians are now agreed in recognizing in the noble ruins ad- 
joining the Arco dei Pantani,* the remains of the temple of 
Mars Ultor, which, as already mentioned, constituted the prin- 
cipal ornament of that Forum. * This view was already put for- 
ward by Palladio, in whose days the whole subject was rendered 
nrnch more easily intelligible by the remains still existing of 
the temple of Blinerva, which belonged to the Forum Palla- 
dium : * and it is perhaps the most inexcusable of all the errors 
of Nardini, that he confounded these remains with those at the 
Arco dei Pantani, and thus assigned the latter to the Forum of 
Nerva, instead of that of Augustus. Yet this blunder was fol- 
lowed as implicitly as most others of the same author, by all 
succeeding writers down to our own days. Piale was the first 
in modem times who cleared up this confiision, and returned 
to the opinion of Palladio.* The subject was afterwards fiilly 
examined in a masterly dissertation by Niebuhr, in the third 
volume of the Seachreibunff. 

The extent of the Forum of Augustus towards the south, is 
not clearly defined ; but it seems certain that it did not reach 
so &r as to communicate with the Roman Forum. The inter- 



' These rnioB (still oommonly known 
as those of the Fomm of Nerva) are 
regarded by the earhest topographers 
as those of the palaee ofNerta, (pala- 
tum Nerrse,) an appeUation which ap- 
pears to have been derived from the 
middle ages. In the Mirabilia we find 
** Palatium com duobus foris Nervse," 
which may at least aa well refer to these 
nuns with the two Foroms of Ceesar and 
Augnstus, afl to the temple of Minerva, 
with'the two adjacent Foram8,according 
to M. Bmisen's explanation. Palatium 
seems at that period to have been applied 
to the whole series of buildings which ad- 
orned an ancient Fomm. Thus we find 
in the same work ^ palatium Trajani et 
Hadriani — ^ubi est columna mirro alti- 
tndinis;" and again, ''In pahitio An- 
tonxni, templum Divi Antonini/' — ^pp. 
292, 293, ed. Montp. 

' This temple must not be confound- 
ed with the one erected by Augustus to 
Mars Ultor, alter the recovery of the 



standards from the Parthians, which 
stood in the Capitol. (Dion Cass. uv. 
8.) It is the latter, which appears to 
have been of a circular form and of 
small size, that appears on the coins of 
Augustus. 

^ It stood immediately opposite the 
half-buried columns, known by the 
name of the Colonnacce, which, with 
the portion of the ancient wall adjoin- 
ing them, are the only vestiges now re- 
maining of the Forum Palladium. Tlie 
temple itself was destroyed by Pope 
Paul V. in order to make use of the 
masses of stone for the fountain of 
Acqua Paola. Fortunately we have 
the plan of it preserved to us by Palla- 
dio, and a view of the temple, together 
with the other remains of the Forum 
by Desgodetz, a copy of which is given 
among the plates to the Be$ekreUmng, 

' Del tempio di Marte Ultore, e dei 
tre fori aatichi, di Cesare, di Augusto e 
di Nerva. 4to. Roma, 1819. 
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yening space was filled, according to M. Bunsen, only by unim- 
portant buildings, while it is here that M. Canina has placed 
the Fonun of Csesar. The position thus assigned to the latter, 
seems to possess a kind of inherent probability, from its imme- 
diate contiguity to the original Forum of the Republic, to which 
it was designed as a sort of subsidiary or accessory, something 
in the same manner as the Basilicas had previously been ; while 
it seems equally natural, that the Forum of Augustus, which 
was, in great measure, an extension of the same plan, should 
also have been adjacent to the one previously constructed. Too 
much stress certainly must not be laid upon this kind of argu- 
ment ; but it derives an important confirmation firom the pas- 
sage of Ovid, where he describes the temple of Janus, (situated, 
as already pointed out, at the north-eastern angle of the Ro- 
man Forum,) as placed at the junction o1^ or as itself adjoining, 
two difierent Forums.^ We cannot indeed, for various reasons, 
suppose this sanctuary to have been immediately adjacent to 
the Forum of Csesar ; but no latitude of interpretation that can 
be reasonably allowed, even to a poet, can reconcile this passage 
with the supposition, that the Forum of Augustus is the second 
of those meant. To this argument, must be added the very 
important Beict r^orded by Pidladio, of the discovery, in this 
neighbourhoodi of a temple, which, firom the pycorostyle ar- 
rangement of the columns, would accord' perfectly with the 
description given by Vitruvius of the temple of Venus Genitrix, 
which stood in the Forum of Caesar. Unfortunately the loca- 
lity of these remains is not indicated in very precise terms ; 
but the expressions used by Palladio, would seem to point with 
sufficient clearness to a situation between Marforio, — ^the spot 
where the celebrated statue bearing that name was then placed,^ 



* ^ Cum tot Bint Jani cor staesaeratoB 
in uno. 
Hie ubi jnncta foriB templa duo- 
bus babes." 
I most add, that notwithstanding the 
strongly expressed warning of M. Bun- 
sen, (Xr«t FoTHmt de Homey p. 1, 2, 10,) 
it seems to me Hlcely enough that the 
expression of Ovid in another place, 

^kcBC iuntfora C<B$ariif* 
may relate to the two fora in question, 
which were in such immediate juxta- 



position, though I am quite willing to 
allow that we could not safely draw this 
inference from those words dUme. 

^ The name of this statue is consi- 
dered by M. Bunsen as derived firom 
Mariit Fantm, which he supposes to 
hare meant the Forum of Augustus, 
distinguished by the temple of Mars 
Ultor. Tempting ss this etymology is, 
1 can hardly bring myself to assent to 
it: ]«l, Because the statue, from the 
time when we first hear of it, appears 
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— and the temple of Mars Ultor ; thus agreeing precisely with 
the position, where the arguments already adduced would lead 
us to place the temple of Venus that adorned the Forum of 
Csesar.® The last argument would seem entitled to the more 
weight, because it is unlikely that there should haye existed a 
temple, — of great splendour, and belonging to the best period 
of architecture, such as this is described by Palladio to hare 
been, — ^in the immediate vicinity of the Forum, of which we 
find no trace in any ancient author ; and such is certainly the 
case with the one in question, if it be not that of Venus Geni- 
trix. 

M. Bunsen, on the other hand, has sought a clue to the posi- 
tion of the Forum of C8Bsar,-*-conceming which we have un- 
fortunately no express statement, though it is the point upon 
which the arrangement of all the others mainly depends, — ^in a 
well-known passage of Pliny,' in which he mentions that a 
lotus-tree, situated on the Vulcanal, and supposed to be as 
ancient as the city of Bome, had extended its roots under the 
Stallones Municipiorum, as Ceut as the Forum of Ceesar. M. 
Bunsen has assumed (it is not very easy to see why,) that this 
tree must have driven its roots in a direction opposite to that of 
the Roman Forum, ^^ and that the site of which we are in quest. 



to hftye always occupied the same place, 
near the Career Mamertinna, and there- 
fore at a oonaiderable distance from the 
Foruxn of Augustus : and 2<2/y, because 
no trace of the name *' Martis Forum" 
is to be found, so far as I am aware, In 
the middle ages ; and all knowledge of 
the true name and origin of the temple 
of Mars Ultor, appears to hare been 
early lost. In the AnonyvMu the sta- 
Ine beam the appellation — probab^ the 
correet oiie--of ^ Tiberis." 

^ I certainly cannot belieTe with H. 
Bunsen, that the resnains of this temple 
oould have been situated near the 
ehuroh of & Quirico. Sueh a position 
would natoraUy hare been deseribed by 
Falkdio, as << dictro il tempio di Biarte," 
not ^ineontro;" and why should he in 
that eaas have thought of mentioning 
Marfarioatallf 

* U.N. XTi. 44, (86.) Vcramaltem 



Lotos in Vulcanali — sequaeva Urbi in- 
telligitur. Radices ejus in forum usque 
GaBsazis per stationes municipiorum pe- 
netrant. 

10 M. UrHchs (i2ooi. Top, in Leipt. 
p. 68,) indulges in a sneer against M. 
Becker, for having removed the Forum 
of Ceosar to sueh a distance from the 
Vulcanal, as renders it necessary to 
suppose this lotus-tree to have extended 
its roots a distance of 170 or 180 metres. 
But M. Bunsen, by throwing back the 
Forum of Gnsar to the ndghbourliood 
of the Tor dei Conti, has done nearly 
the same thing : the distance from the 
centre of the Vulcanal to the nearest 
point of tiie Forum of CsBsar, as mea- 
sured on his own plan, is just 600 
Roman palms ; while, according to M. 
Becker's arrangement, it is less than 
600. The tmCft or ^foki6fU#y of Pliny's 
statement, is a matter for whioh he alone 
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must therefore also be sought in that direction, that is, towards 
the Viminal hill, or the opening of the Suburra. This led him 
as fiir as the Tor dei Conti, and it was found on examination, 
that that structure rested on ancient walls of peperino, which 
appeared to have belonged to the ceUa of a temple. Here, 
therefore, M. Bunsen places the temple of Venus, and with it, 
of course, the Forum of Caesar. 

It might perhaps be objected that it is^ strange that Csesar 
should, in the first instance, have removed his new Forum to 
such a distance firom the ancient one, when their common ju- 
dicial objects required at least some connection between them ; 
but such an argument is fitr from conclusive : and it may perhaps 
be admitted, that M. Bunsen's theory is as tenable as that of M. 
Canina, so &r as the very scanty evidence which relates imme- 
diatdy to the Forum of CsBsar is concerned. But by &r the 
strongest argument against the former appears to me to be that 
derived from the Notitia, in order to understand which, it will 
be necessary first to speak of the third imperial Forum — ^that 
of Nerva. 

Suetonius, in a passage in which he is enumerating the pub- 
lic works of Domitian, reckons among them '* the Forum which 
then bore the name of Nerva." Again, iElius Lampridius ex- 
pressly tells us that the ** Forum of Nerva," was also called 

Transitorium ;" and Aurelius Victor speaks of Nerva as 
dedicating the Forum which is called Pervium, in which rises 
a lofty and magnificent temple of Minerva." ^^ From the com- 
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18 answerable ; bat it would be diJBeult 
to prore that it is credible in the 
one ease, impooaible or abeord in tiie 
other. M. Urlichs adds, that on M. 
Becker's hypothesis, the roots nnist 
bftre gone considerably out of their way 
to pass under the Stationes Mmiieipio- 
rum^ — i^parently forgetting that the 
position of the latter has only been as- 
signed by a wiij€(inrty derived firo^ thit 
tery pauage, (IHd. p. 60.) If this 
statement of PHny is to be regarded as 
the dedslTe anthority on tiie snbjeet, it 
would seem more natural to follow Ludo 
Fauno, {AvUekUk di Jtoma, Lib. ii. e. 
23,) and place the Forum of Cdbsbt im- 
mediatelff behind SS. Cosnia e Damiano. 
But this locali^ is wanted by M. Bun- 



sen for his Forum Transitorium ; hence 
the necessity of throwing back that of 
CoBsar to so considerable a distance from 
tfie Roman Forum. 

^^ ^ Phirima et amplissima opera in- 
oendioabsumptareetituit: .... No- 
vam autem exdtavit asdem in Capitolio 
Cttstodi Jovi, et forum quod nunc Ner- 
ta wecOur/* (Suet Domit. 5.)— << Sta- 
tuas ooloasas .... dlvis Imperatoribus 
infoTo DM Nervcte^ quod TrantUorium 
dieUur, locaTit** (i£L Lamprid. AUx. 
8ev. 28^ — ^ Nervm . . . semet imperio 
abdicavit, d^ieato print foro, quod ap- 
pellaimr PermuMy quo sedis Mineim 
enunentior ooinsargit,etmagnificentior." 
(Anr. Viet de OsMH^iit, 12.) 
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bination of these various statements, it would appear to result 
as clearly as can well be, that they all relate to one and the 
same Forum, which was begun by Domitian, but not having 
been completed by him, was consecrated by his immediate suc- 
cessor, whose name it consequently bore, though also frequ^itly 
designated by the epithets Pervium and Transitorium, probably 
from its being traversed by some public street or thofough&re, 
which was not the case with any other of the imperial Fora.^^ 
In it was situated a temple of Minerva, unquestionably the same 
of which the remains were still visible in the days of Palladio, 
bearing on their front the name of the Emperor Nerva. From 
this temple the Forum appears to have derived the epitiliet of 
*' Palladian," by which it is designated by Martial.^' Again, 
in the same 'Forum stood also the shrine or sanctuary of Janus 
Q?Mdrifr<yMy placed here, as we learn from Martial, by Domi- 
tian : Servius tells us that it was situated in the Forum Tranri- 
torium, while a later writer expressly speaks of it as still existing 
in the Forum of Nerva.^^ 

In opposition to these explicit testimonies, it cannot but seem 
strange, that M. Bunsen should have ventured to put forth the 
theory, that the Forum Transitorium was in fact distinct from 
that of Nerva, — ^that both were begun by Domitian, but the 
first alone completed by him, while the second was terminated 



^* The neoesffity for each a thorongh- 
fare will be readily aeen, wh^i we con- 
sider that the range of these imperial 
Btmctures was gradually interpoeing it- 
self between the Roman Forom and the 
crowded and populoos quarter of the 
Suburra. 

^' Limina post Pads Palladiumque 
forum, lib. i. ch. 2, t. 5. 

** Serv. ad jEn. vii. 607. « Undo 
quod Numa institnerat translatum est 
ad Forum Transitorium, et quatuor 
portarum unum templum est institu- 
tum^ — Joannes Lydus de Mensibus, iv. 
1. If^tv ««} rtr^a/*o^p»9 • »m T94»yr»9 «v- 
T»u ttymXfttt U rSf fi(^ ry Ni^/8« in 
»«4 W9 Xiytrmi fi0»trf*iuf. The autho- 
rity of Joannes Lydus, a Byzantine 
writer of the sixth century, may not in- 
deed seem entitled to much considera- 



tion, but it accords so perfectly with the 
passages already quoted, as to afford a 
strong presumption of its correctness. 
M. Bunsen, in whose system one of the 
most essential points is, that the Janus 
Quadrifrons stood la the Forum Tran- 
titorium, hut not in that of Neroay t^ 
pears to have oyerlooked this dedsiTe 
passage, which the industry of M. 
Becker has brought forward. 

This temple of Janus is mentioned as 
still existing, both in the Mirabilia and 
the Ordo Romanus, and some remains 
of it were preserved down to the days 
of Labaus. But the words in which 
that writer describes its mtuation, are 
not sufficiently precise to afford us any 
assistance. — See Bunsen, Let Forumt 
d^ Borne, pt 2, p. 19. 
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and consecrated by his successor, — ^that in the centre of the 
Forum Transitorium, stood the temple of Janus Quadrifrons, 
while that of Minerva alone adorned the Forum of Nerva. An 
hypothesis so directly opposed to the mass of evidence above 
cited, would appear to require for its support some most deci^ 
sive authority, and can be justified only — ^if at all — ^by absolute 
necessity. But the necessity in this case, when carefully ex- 
amined, appears to be in great measure of M. Bunsen's own 
creation. 

The Notitia distinctly places the Forum Transitorium in the 
fourth region, which derived its name from the Temple of 
Peace ; we here find the following enumeration : — *' Metam su- 
dantem, Templum Bom». Mieim Jovis. Viam sacram Basili- 
cam novam,^^ et Pauli. Templum Faustina. Foirum Transi- 
torium. Suburam." The order here followed seems simple and 
obvious enough: the boundary-line between the fourth and 
eighth regions, must have followed die course of the Via Sacra 
as &r as the Basilica of PauUus, when it appears to have turn- 
ed away nearly at right angles towards the Suburra ; thus in- 
cluding the Forum Transitorium, and excluding that of Augus- 
tus. But, by taking this line, it must also have excluded the 
Forum of Csesar, if the latter was situated where M. Canina 
has placed it, and, accordingly, we find the " Forum Csesaris" 
mentioned, not in the fourth region, but in the eighth^ inmie- 
diately before that of Augustus. If, on the contrary, we are to 
place the Forum of C»sar in the position assigned to it by M. 
Bunsen, it becomes physically impossible to trace the boundary 
of the two regions, so as to leave this Forum in the one^ and 
place that of Nerva in die other. Hence we are driven to the 
necessity, either of rejecting altogether the views of M. Bunsen 
concerning the Forum of Caesar, or of maintaining, in opposi- 
tion to the authorities above adduced, that the Forum Transi- 
torium was distinct from that of Nerva. M. Bunsen has pre- 
ferred the latter alternative ; I should unquestionably be dis- 
posed to adopt the former. 



i< This evidently meAiiB the Basilica 
of CoDstantine ; the name of which is 
given in the later edition of the Notitia, 
as published by Pancixolli and Labbe. 
The same edition inserts the Templum 
Fanstince in its troe place, hetwetn the 



two Basilicas, thus, Viam sacram, Ba- 
silicam Constantinianam. Templum 
Faustinse. Basilicam Paulli. Both 
these variations have much the air of 
eorreetiom. 
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It must, however, be admitted, that the Notitia may be con- 
sidered as supplying an argument on the other side. That 
catalogue, as published both by Muratori and PanciroUi, enu- 
merates in the eighth region, " Forum Csesaris, Augusti, Ner- 
v» Trajani ;" the two last words being separated by no punctua- 
tion, and thus appearing to r^r to one Forum only, — ^that of 
Trajan. And though it may seem strange that this celebrated 
Forum should be called not simply Forum Trajani, but Forum 
Nervse Trojani, — ^this conclusion had been hitherto adopted by 
all antiquarians.^^ M. Urlichs, however, states that the most 
ancient MSS. of the Notitia in the Vatican, all read " Nervss, 
Trajani ;" thus making four distinct Forums, instead of three, 
and compelling us to suppose that the Forum of Nerva here 
mentioned, is distinct from the Forum Transitorium in the 
eighth region. I must leave it to those better versed in ancient 
manuscripts to determine what amount of confidence can be 
placed in them in a question of mere punctuation : but it cer- 
tainly seems to me that the authority of the Notitia, dependmg 
enUreh/ upon a paint of this naiurey ^^ cannot possibly be put in 
comparison with the express statements of Aurelius Victor and 
Lampridius, already quoted, neither of which can be explained 
away, or attributed to any erroneous reading. 

The other arguments brought forward by M. Bunsen, appear 



^* There are net wanting indicatieDB 
of eueh a mode of ezpreMion being com- 
mon in the later ages of the empire: 
thus, in a passage from Sidonius Apol- 
linaris, cited by M. Bmisen^ — 
" Cum meiB poni statoam perennem 

Nerta Trajanui titulis videret 

Inter anctorea ntriusqne fixam 

BibHothecte." 
And in the Sommaiy or ^ Breviarimn*' 
subjoined to the Notitia itself, we find 
the Font again enumerated thiis^ — 
''Cnsans. 

Augusti. 

NerYBB Trajani." 
In this case, unices Muratori has 
strangely misrepresented his manu- 
script, there can be no doubt as to the 
division. I do not observe that any at- 
tempt has been made to explain the 



strange name ^ .£nobarbi," wfaidi fol- 
lows in this list Is it pasalble that the 
Forum Transitorium^ which is other- 
wise wanting, is disguised under this 
appellation t 

^' I have already expressed my 
opinion that we must be oareftU not to 
place too much reliance on the Notitia 
in its present state, at least in regard to 
those p<nnts which can be affected by 
the errors of those copyists. Whatever 
may be the antiquity of the existing 
MSS., they must be far remoyed from 
their archetype, and the work must 
have passed through the hands of many 
copyists, or very barbarous ones, before 
it oould obtain its present form. At 
the same time, I am fully disposed to 
recognize its authority wherever there 
can be no question as to the reading. 
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to me to be perfectly neutral^ being equally susceptible of in- 
terpretation in fEiYOur of either yiew. Thus, the portion of 
wall which he regards as belonging to the Forum Transitorium, 
may equally well have belonged to the wepifioKo^ of the Temple 
of Peace ; and the vague passages in Statins and Martial con- 
cerning *^ the three fora," or that in which the latter poet 
speaks of the Janus Quadrifrons as surrounded by four fora^ 
are equally applicable on either hypothesis. ^^ In regard to the 
mode by which he seeks to evade the evidence of the identity 
of the Forum Transitorium with that of Nerva, — ^that the two 
were so closely connected as to be considered as forming one 
whole, I can only observe that it is difficult to discover from 
his own plan in what respect they, were more closely connected 
than any other two of the series. The objection urged by M. 
Urllchs, — ^that the Foram of Nerva appears too small for the 
statues and other monuments we know to have been erected in 
it, in addition to the Temple of Janus, and that of Minerva, — 
would be of much weight as opposed to a conjectural restora- 
tion, but cannot be allowed to prevail against express testi- 
mony. 

Immediately connected with the above subject is that of the 
position of the Temple of Peace: indeed, our conclusions with 
respect to this edifice, are necessarily dependent in some mea- 
sure upon the view adopted in regard to the Forum Transito- 
rium. All antiquarians, from the time of Poggio to our own 
days, had agreed in regarding the mighty ruins still remaining 
between the churches of SS. Cosma e Damiano and Sta Fran- 
cesca— certainly among the most imposing at Rome, fi^m their 
massive grandeur, as those of the celebrated Temple of Peace, 
erected by Vespasian, and destroyed by fire in the reign of 



^" M. Urliebs indeed appeals in a 
triumphant tone to these lines of Mar- 
tial, (x. 28.) 

^ Nunc tua Csesareis cinguntur limina 

donis, 

Et fora tot memoras, Jane, quot ora 

gens." 

The last line he renders ** weUkes naeh 

rUr Foren kintekatUe^** which is con- 

nderably more precise than the expres- 



sion of Martial, who probably meant to 
count the Forum in which the Janus it- 
self stood, as one of the four. Even on 
M. Bunsen's arrangement, it would be 
difficult to fulfil exaeUy the conditions 
imposed by M. Urlichs ; but all that tbo 
lines really require, is, that the Janus 
should ))ave stood somewhere in the 
midst of four fora ; and this we obtain 
in either case. 
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Commodus — an opinion which seems to have been already cur- 
rent as early as the twelfth century.^* 

Nibby was the first^ to call in question this long-received 
appellation, and to prove by satisfEictory arguments, that the 
remains now visible belong to an edifice of much later date, 
being, in fitct, those of the Basilica erected by Maxentius, and 
to which, after the defeat of that emperor, the name of Con- 
stantine was given ; and this attribution obtained a decisive 
confirmation some years after it was first brought forward, by 
the discovery of a medal of Maxentius in a firagment of the ruins 
recently fisiUen. This point, then, being satisfactorily ascertain- 
ed, the next question that arises, is, whether the Basilica, that 
we now behold, occupied the site of the &r more celebrated 
Temple of Peace ; or we have still to seek a position for the lat- 
ter edifice elsewhere. In fiivour of the former view it may be 
alleged, that the name used by Poggio appears to have been 
then a received appellation, and to have been handed down, as 
already stated, firom the middle ages. On the other hand, there 
is a passage of Procopius,^^ firom which it would appear to re- 
sult distinctly, that the ruins of the Temple of Peace were still 
visible in his day, long after the construction of the Basilica of 
Maxentius, and that consequently the latter edifice could not 
have occupied the site of that celebrated temple. In accord- 
ance with this view, M. Canina has assigned to the temple a 
place adjoining the Basilica ; and behind the Church of SS. Cos- 
ma e Damiano, a portion of wall of a very good style of con- 
struction,^* still remaining on this very spot, is regarded by him 
as a part of the ceUa of the temple itself. M. Becker refers it 



^ Thus, we find in the Mirabilia, (p. 
294, ed. Montf.) << Retro (S. Gosmam) 
fuit Templum Pads et Bellonse.*' Mar- 
tinus Polonns (a writer of the following 
century,) has the same expression: 
<* Item retro S. Gosmam fuit templum 
Pacis." This designation would indeed 
apply as well, or even better, to the 
situation which I am disposed (with Ca- 
nina and Becker) to assign to the true 
Temple of Peace, but I think it scarce- 
ly probable that any ruins of the latter 
were still visible at so late a period. 



^ Foro Eomano, p. 189—208. 
>^ B. Goth, iv. 21. /3«^» rt Tit AyiXn 
If *V»tfAn9 ^/*^^ ^f/x«f •>^/«v i| ity^ii nun 

'VmfuuM * \w»Zim ym^ irn i rn; ^if^^mt 



Kurm, 



" This wall had been already dra^n 
into their service by former antiquari- 
ans, who regarded it as belonging to the 
Forum of Csesar. See Nibby^ — Foro 
Romano, p. 188. 
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rather to the irepifioXof^ which is expressly mentioned as sur^ 
rounding the Sacred Area, a view in which I should be dis- 
posed to concur. M. Bunsen, on the contrary, who assigns this 
wall to his Forum Transitorium, maintains that the Basilica of 
Maxentius was erected on the site of the Temple of Peace, and 
that the name, " Forum Pacis," was used to designate the Ba- 
silica, together with* the elevated open space around it, which has 
been recently laid bare by excavations. 

It must be admitted that our topographical data, with regard 
to the celebrated edifice of Vespasian, are not sufficiently pre- 
cise to decide between these two suggestions. Suetonius only 
tells us, it was near the Forum, (foro proximum, Veap. 9 ;) 
and the Notitia places it in the fourth region, where it occurs 
after the Temple of Rome, and before that of Faustina. From 
another statement, it appears to have been situated near to the 
Sacred Way, an expression equally applicable on either hypo- 
thesis. If we next turn to the historical evidence concerning 
this edifice, and its supposed successor, we find it as follows : — 
The Temple of Peace; erected by Vespasian, was not merely 
a simple building, but was surrounded by an open space, and 
an enclosing wall or ireptfioXot ; hence it is expressly called by 
Greek writers a refievo^^^ and must have presented very much 
the same aspect as the Temple of Venus Grenitrix, with the 
surrounding Forum. That we do not find this enclosure men- 
tioned as the Forum Pacis in any early writers, may be purely 
accidental, but it more probably arose firom the surpassing splen- 
dour of the temple itself, and the circumstance that the area 
around it was not applied to the judicial objects of a proper 
Forum. It was, however, like others of the Imperial Fora, 
adorned with innumerable statues and works of art, collected 
firom all parts ; in addition to which, it contained an extensive 
library ; and on this account, it became a &vourite resort of 
literary men, who still continued to assemble there, as we are 
expressly told, after the conflagration.^ It seems clear j not- 
withstanding this expression, that the temple was never rebuilt 
after the calamity already alluded to, — a circumstance attri- 



" JoBophns, de Bel. Jud. yii. 5, § 7. 
Gralen. de compot, med. i. 1, (cited by 
Nibby and Becker.) 
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bated by Niebuhr to religious awe, the fire hemg supposed to 
have been caused by lightning ; but some temporary accommo- 
dation was probably provided for the grammarians and rheto- 
ricians, whom we still find assembling there as late as the time 
of Diocletian.** Shortly after this, comes the building of the 
Basilica by Maxentius, concerning which, we have no other 
express statement than the very brief one of Aurelius Victor, 
'' Adhuc cuncta opera, quxe magnifice constnixerat (Maxentius,) 
Urbis fanum, atque Baailieamy Flavii meritis Patres sacravere," 
(2>« Oceaaribuay 40,) a passage which evidently fiimishes no 
indication of any connexion between the Basilica here men- 
tioned and the Temple of Peace. After this, again, in the 
reign of Constantius, Ammianus Marcellinus mentions the 
" Forum Pacis," (an expression which here occurs for the first 
time) as one of the most splendid sights of Rome : and Pro- 
copius, as already mentioned, not only speaks of the '* Forum 
of Peace," but says, the temple was still lying there in ruins. 
When we consider how long Procopius himself was at Rome, 
and how accurate is almost all his topographical information 
concerning the city, it seems difficult to believe that so precise 
a statement as this can have arisen from a mere misconception.^ 
M. Bunsen, however, supposes that the term " Forum Pacis," 
used by Ammianus, and other subsequent writers, was applied 
to the Basilica of Maxentius, which, with the surrounding open 
space, constituted a kind of Forum, occupying the site once 
marked by the Temple of Peace ; and this might well be ad- 
mitted, though we must remember that it is a mere hypothesis ; 
but it seems more difficult to believe that the same meaning 
should be attached to the term ^' Forum F^ponont," which 
abo occurs in late writers. Lastly, a passage brought forward 
both by M. Bunsen and M. Urlichs in support of their views, 
decidedly seems to me to tell, so fieix as it has any weight, against 
them. The anonymous catalogue of the emperors, published 
by Eccard and Roncalli, mentions among the edifices of Domi- 



*" It IB mentioned by Trebellios Pol- 
lio in terms that pioye it was Uiere he 
expected to meet with the severest cri- 
tics. ^ Nemo in templo Paci$ dietoras 
est me feminas inter tyrannos posuisse.*' 
{Trigint, Tyranni, c. 31.) 



" M. Uriichs endeavonrs to evade 
the force of this passage, by attaching 
a degree of importance to the particle «^ 
as giving a general yagaeness to the 
statement of Prooopins, which it is diffi- 
cult to belicTe that author intended. 
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tian, " Horrea piperataria, tUn modo est Baailica Canatantmi' 
ana et Forum VespasianV* Now, if these two last names are 
meant to mark the same locality — -just as if the neighbourhood 
of the Arco dei Pantani were designated as the spot occupied by 
the Temple of Mars Ultor, and the Forum of Augustus — ^the 
imanswerable difficulty arises, how ctmld Domitian build these 
Horrea piperataria on the ground where the Basilica of Con- 
stantine afterwards stood, if that space was then actually occu- 
pied by the Temple of Peace ? I^ on the other hand, he really 
built the Horrea adjoining the latter edifice, and on the site 
where the Basilica was afterwards erected, though the state* 
ment is still incorrect in part, the origin of the mistake becomes 
intelligible. And it is a strong confirmation of this view, that 
we know these Horrea to have been in fiict adjoining, or at 
least, near to the temple, because they are expressly mentioned 
by Dion Cassius, ieis involved in the conflagration which de« 
stroyed the latter.*^ 

It may, therefore, I think, be confidently asserted, that all 
ancient testimonies point to the same conclusion — ^that the Fo- 
rum of Peace was nothing else than the area around the temple 
of that name, which continued to subsist long after the time of 
Constantine, though the temple itself had never been rebuilt ; 
and that the Basilica of Maxentius was erected between the en- 
closure of this Forum and the Temple of Venus and Rome, on 
the site occupied in the reign of Domitian by the Horrea pipe- 
rataria, of which we find no mention after the conflagration. 
That the name of an edifice so celebrated as the Temple of 
Peace, should have been erroneously transferred in the twelfth 
century to the only imposing ruins still visible in that neigh- 
bourhood, can hardly surprise any one fiuniliar widi the cha* 
racter of mediaeval tradition. 

In this case, then, as well as in regard to the Forum Transi- 
torium, M. Bunsen's views appear to me liable to the grave ob- 
jection of being opposed to more positive and explicit statements 
of ancient writers, than any that can be urged against the op- 
posite theories ; while I cannot perceive that the arguments on 
which they rest are of that cogent and convincing character 



^ IKon Caaa. UCXII. 24. vw^ r* m' I A«*«#ii»cf rm n A/yMTTMrf JMit)rA^y'A^i 
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that would lead us to adopt them in opposition even to such 
express testimony. 

It is important to bear in mind how closely the various ques- 
tions that we have been just examining are connected widi one 
another. If the Temple of Peace did not stand where we now 
see the massive ruins of the Basilica of Maxentius, it can hard- 
ly be placed elsewhere than just behind the Church of SS. Cos- 
ma e Damiano ; but this is the very site which M. Bunsen has 
occupied with his Forum Transitorium ; the latter must there- 
fore be surrendered, if it be once established that the Forum of 
Peace existed independently of the Basilica just mentioned. 
But again, if the Forum Transitorium be no other than the 
Forum of Nerva, as we have seen so much reason to conclude, it 
has been shown that the Forum of Caesar could not, consistently 
with the Notitia, have stood where M. Bunsen has placed it, 
and we myist endeavour to find some other attribution for the 
ancient remains discovered at the Tor dei Conti. Conversely, 
if we could ascertain beyond a doubt that the temple of which 
the foundations were discovered by Palladio, near that of Mars 
Ultor, really belonged to the Forum of Caesar, it would supply 
an almost conclusive argument against the whole order of M. 
Bunsen's arrangement. For these reasons it seems by no means 
hopeless, that we may some day or other attain a solution of all 
our difficulties by excavations. We can indeed hardly ever ex- 
pect to see all the space occupied by modem streets and build- 
ings in this quarter laid bare ; but enough may be discovered 
at some particular points to enable us to fix those with certain- 
ty, and the rest will then follow of necessity. 

It only remains to speak of the Forum of Trajan : and con- 
cerning the situation of this, there is fortunately no question, 
for the lofty column has always remained in its original posi- 
tion to mark the site of this noble work. But, as if it was fated 
that no monument of antiquity at Rome should escape without 
a controversy, a question has recently been raised in regard to 
this column, concerning which it is necessary to say a few words, 
because it has been put prominently forward in a work destined 
for general circulation — ^the abridgement of the Beschreibunff, 
in one volume, by Urlichs and Platner, — ^by fiff the most com- 
plete and satis&ctory guide-book of Rome yet published. I 
have already adverted to the extensive works necessary in order 
to gain in part fi'om the neighbouring hills, the level area re- 
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quired for the Forum. Dion Cassius expressly tells us that 
one of the objects of the column was to commemorate these. 
" Trajan (he says^) set up also in his Forum a column of im- 
mense size, destined both to serve as his own sepulchre, and to 
bear testimony of the labour which the Forum had cost ; for 
the whole of that space being hilly, he cut it down to as great 
an extent as the height of the column, and by this means ren* 
dered the Forum level." This passage would seem to remove 
all doubt— if any could otherwise have existed — ^as to the mean- 
ing of the inscription still legible on the base of the column, 
which records that it was erected by the Roman Senate and 
people in honour of Trajan,— AD . DECLARANDVM . 
QVANTAE . ALTITVDINIS . MONS . ET . LOCVS . 
TANT[IS . OPERI]BVS . SIT . EGESTVS. It is not ne- 
cessary to suppose that the ground had been cut away to this 
height just where the column itself stands, far less that the 
whole extent of the Forum had been excavated to this enormous 
depth ; it was enough to justify the flattery of the Senate that 
a part had been so ; and that there is nothing incredible in this, 
wiU be readily seen by any one who looks at the profile of the 
Capitoline and Quirinal hiIL$, with the intervening column, from 
the upper stories of the Coliseum. This explanation has been 
accordingly received by all persons from the days of Dion Cas- 
sius to our own ; it was reserved for M. Urlichs to bring forward 
the strange suggestion, that the inscription refers to the height, 
not of the column, but of the base itself. It strikes one as an 
obvious objection to this idea, that, as in all other cases, the 
inscription on the base of a monument refers not to the base, 
but to the monument ; if it had been otherwise in this instance, 
the feet would surely have been more precisely indicated. Or 
is it possible to conceive, that in an inscription at the feot of so 
magnificent a work, surrounded on all sides by others of a simi- 
lar scale, the words " quantsd altitudinis mons," should refer to 
a height of about twenty feet ! If M. Urlichs is content to 
receive such a piece of bathos as worthy of the age of Trajan, 
he can hardly expect that others should concur with him. But 
all question as to the feet, appears to be set at rest by the au- 



^ Lib. Lxviii. c. 16. mm Irmrif It 
w^t Jiytfkf tfyy* irmvrii yit^ t$S %«*(»•¥ 

IV. 
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thority of Dion Cassias, who, it must be remembered, began to 
write his history less than a century after the erection of the 
monument in question. 

For the attempts that hare been made to restore the other 
details of the magnificent structures that adorned the Forum of 
Trajan, the reader must be referred to the works of Bunsen and 
Canina. All that can be regarded as certain, is derired from 
the excavations made during the period of the French gorem- 
ment ; but it must be remembered, that the portion thus ex- 
posed to view, though it forms a piazza of considerable extent, 
constituted but a small part of the original Forum. 

K H. BUVBITRT. 

(To be continued.) 



APPENDIX. 

I HAVB adverted in my fonner article, {Class. Mus. voL m. p. 335,} 
to the ingenious attempt of M. Bunsen to explain the various designa- 
tions of the bufldingB and other monuments mentioned in the Ordo 
Romanus of Benedict, a document addressed to the Cardinal Guide di 
Gastello, who was afterwards Pope, under the name of Celestine IIL, 
and, therefore, undoubtedly composed before 1143, the year of his 
accession to the pontificate. As probably few readers have the ori- 
^al at hand, it may be worth while to insert here the route of the 
procession from St Peter's to the Lateran.^— '^ Coronatnr autem Pon- 
tifex ante basilicam 8ti Petri — et coronatns rerertitur ad palatium per 
banc vitam (in) Sacram, per portlcum et per prselibatum pontem, (the 
Ponte S. Angelo,) intrans sub arcu triumphali Theodosii Valentiniani 
et Gratiani Imperatorum et vadit juxta palatium Cromacii, ubi Judsi 
fiiciunt laudem. Prosihens per Parionem inter drcum Alexandri 
(Piazza Navona) et theatrom Pompeii,''^ descendit per porticum Agrip- 
pinam : ascendit per Pineam juxta Palatinam, prosiliens ante Sanctum 
Marcum ascendit sub arcu Manus Camesd per clivum Argentarium, 
(Salita di Marforio,) inter insulam ejusdem nominis et Capitolium, 
descendit ante privatam** Mamertini, intrat sub arcu triumphali inter 
templum Fatale (probably the temple of Janus,} et templum Ckmcor- 
dice, progtediens inter Forum Trajani et Forum Casaris; subintrat 
arenm Nervi« (sic) inter temphun c^usdem Deee (I ! I) et templum Jaai 
(the Janus Quadrifrons,) ascendit ante asylum per silioem ubi cecidit 
Simon Magus, juxta templum Romuli, pergit sub arcu triumphali Tit! 
et Vespasian!, qui vocatur Septem Lucemamm, descendit ad Metam 



» Prifoata, (eustodia se.) had at this | with aareer, that in the Blirabilia we 
period become so entirely qrnonymoiu | eymftDdprUaiapMicat 
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sudantem ante triumphalem arcum Constantiiii, reclinans mainu Iffiva 
ante ampbitheatmm, et per Sanctam viam Jozta Cotoseum, revertitur 
ad Lateninnm." (MabiUon. Mtu. ItaU torn. u. p. 144.) M. Bunsen 
has explained many of these designations in accordance with his own 
arrangement of the Imperial Fora ; it would not be difficult, were it 
worth while, to interpret some of them at least so as to fiBiTOur the 
contrary view ; but I reaUy cannot bring myself to attach any value 
to such an authority, in regard to the ancient topography of the loca- 
lities concerned. At the same time, the last part of the progress — 
from the Arch of Titus onwards — ^is so clear, that it is probable the 
rest would be equally so, if the localities were still in the same state 
as in the twelAh century ; but in that case we should not require the 
assistance of this auxiliary. Without questioning, therefore, the value 
of the Ordo Romanus as throwing light upon the state of the city in 
the middle ages, and assisting the antiquarian in tracing the histoiy 
of the ancient edifices then still subsisting, I cannot but doubt the 
importance to the Classical scholar, of an authority which is only in- 
telligible where it is superfluous. 

£. H. B. 
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1. The Egypt of Herodotus, with Notes and Preliminary 
Dissertations. By John Kenricky M. A. London : Fellowes, 
1841. 8vo. 

2. The Hibtort of the Persian Wars, from Herodotus, with 
English Notes, Examination Questions, and Indexes. By 
Charles William Stocker, D.D., formerly Fellow of St. John's 
College, and late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. London: Longman & Co., 1843. Svo. 



These two commentaries on Herodotus are contrasted in 
every thing, from their first conception to the last details of 
their execution ; yet each professedly deals with only a select 
part of the author. Mr. Eenrick indeed writes for young men 
at a college, Dr. Stocker for boys at school ; so that it would 
be unreasonable to judge of their productions by the same 
standard. Both nevertheless are thoroughly English in their 
character, and might serve to give foreigners a not unfair view 
of two types of mind and attainment co-existing among us ; the 
former, however, it must be confessed, not too plentifiilly. 
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Mr. Kenrick's notes appear to be addressed to a young stu- 
dent who has already gained a fair acquaintance with the Attic 
Greek, but who is now introduced to the Ionic peculiarities. 
It is only in debated questions, or those on which a learner is 
peculiarly liable to be uninformed or misled, that he steps aside 
into the general Greek grammar. The great object of his ex- 
planations, is to impart a deeper and more delicate sense of the 
original, and save minute distinctions from being overlooked. 
This part of his work, however ably and satisfiwitorily executed, 
might have been well done by many besides: not so of the rest. 
He has evidently gained an intimate knowledge of the labours 
of the great German scholars, concerning the mythology and 
antiquities alike of Egypt and of Greece ; and after duly digest- 
ing them, has reproduced for our use so much as he judged to 
be sound, and illustrative of his subject. His acquaintance with 
the Greek classics in general, and with the subsidiary sources 
of knowledge, is never obtruded upon us, yet cannot be con- 
cealed ; while his extensive reading and judicious selection from 
modem travels and other illustrative works, give accuracy to 
his conceptions of Greek and Egyptian geography and antiqui- 
ties, and shed a general light over all his annotations. The 
whole book bears abundant marks of an erudition &r beyond 
what is displayed ; and his Dissertations belong to an order 
of writing seldom seen in England. The First is, on Greek 
History before Herodotus : in which he has traced the gradual 
decline of Epic poetry into flat versified narrative, under the 
continual striving of the mind to gain a complete historical pic- 
ture of the heroic ages.^ The Cyclic poets were, in will, little 
else than historians in metre, difiering from the rhymers of the 
Middle Ages in the want of new and living originals ; and as 
soon as materials for writing were abundant enough to allow 
of prose narrative, the Aor^of^paxpot naturaUy displaced the ver- 
sifiers. A concise notice is bestowed on the successive names 
which have been preserved to us, of men who prepared the way 
for a genuine recording of jGEwts. The first who can distinctly 
be shown to have employed himself on contemporary narrative^ 
is Xanthus the Lydian, to whom Herodotus seems to have been 
much indebted. On this Mr. Eenrick observes : 



^ It will be interesting to compare 
and contrast Mr. Kenrick's Tiews with 
Mr. Grote's ; whose two Tolumet on 



Greece have appeared since this article 
has been out of hand. 
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*' It marks a step in the progress of the art of history, that it 
had thus begun to occupy itself with contemporaneous events. 
While confined to the fabulous times, it was impossible that it 
should form any sound principles of criticism ; the very mate- 
rials being wanting, by comparison of which truth is drawn 
forth ; and what seemed like a critical judgment, was only an 
arbitrary preference." (p. x.) 

The Second Dissertation is on the Life and Writings of Her 
rodotus ; in which the writer somewhat differs from Dahlmann 
concerning the time of the composition of the Greek history ; 
and is disposed to believe that the well-known story in Lucian 
concerning the Olympic recitation in the presence of young 
Thucydides, is more likely to have been exaggerated and inac- 
curate in detaQ, than totally &\se. The travels of Herodotus 
have been discussed by many modem commentators. Here 
shall only be quoted a remark by Mr. Eenrick concerning the 
river Araxes : — 

" That Herodotus had not seen the shores of the Caspian, is 
evident from his extraordinary mistakes about the Araxes. (l. 
202, IV. 40.) Of the three circumstances which he mentions, 
its rising in the mountains of the Matieni and flowing eastward, 
belongs to the true Araxes, the northern boundary of Media ; 
its numerous islands and channels, to the Wolga ; its flowing 
through the countiy of the Massagetao, to the Oxus or laxartes.*' 
(^Foot note.) ** The unwillingness of his editors to acknowledge 
an error in Herodotus, has led them to do violence to his mean- 
ing. Wesseling supposes him to have intended the Wolga. 
Schweighseuser maintains that pewv vpo9 iiiKiov av<VxovTa means, 
' flowing in a country which lay towards the east,' though with 

a westerly course ; and renders arofiaai Be ipevr^erai reatrepdKovra, 

* gushes out from forty springs,' instead of, • discharges itself by 
forty mouths.' " 

That his geography of the Araxes is mythical, is surely be- 
yond doubt. SchweighsBuser, however, was probably aiming to 
reconcile Herodotus with himself^ and not merely with the re- 
sults of modem research. His descriptions of the Araxes are 
so definite, as to appear those of a man who is writing with a 
map before him ; and a commentator may seem to be bound to 
endeavour to give form to that which the author states. It is 
perhaps in this case impossible. To reconcile his difierent noti- 
ces of this river, no other method occurs, but to believe that they 
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were written at difierent times, and with different conceptions 
of its position. Mr. Kenrick, however, would cut this knot by 
denying universally that the author had any defined conceptions 
of his own geography, (p. 32) ; which is very difficult to admit. 
The excellent judgment and discriminating remarks which 
pervade the whole discussion concerning Herodotus's writings, 
allow only of general commendation and acknowledgment. 
No specimen of them can be given ; nor could it well be at- 
tempted, without the danger of assuming a patronizing ur. 
The Third Dissertation applies itself more particularly to the 
Egyptian History of Herodotus, in which Mr. Kenrick enters 
into remarks in detail concerning the separate reigns, and shows 
how maturely he has weighed the whole subject, and how com- 
petent he was to enlarge upon an inviting field, if his caution 
and anxiety for truth had not prevailed over all enthusiasm or 
desire of display. The foot-notes abundantly manifest the close 
study which he has bestowed on the researches of the modems 
into Egyptian antiquities ; and it may be hoped that he will yet 
give us, in a still more complete form, the bearing of their dis- 
coveries, not on Herodotus only, but on all the ancient accounts 
of Egypt.' These three Dissertations occupy 58 pages, and are 
followed by another on the Dialect of Herodotus. In the form 
of a note at the end of the volume, we have a very ample Ap- 
pendix on the curious subject of the Phcmician Cabiri^ which 
he connects with numerous parts of the Greek and Roman su- 
perstitions, and with the mythical tales of Ulysses, Jason, and 
JiLneas. The unhesitating adoption of the mythical view by 
so accurate and sound an intellect, — so littie capable of being 
carried away by Grerman fismcies or by love of novelty, and other 
secondary motives, — ^is as signal a triumph of this doctrine, as 
the successive reluctant acknowledgments which it wrung out 
of Arnold. His Dissertations, and the very form of his notes, 
unavoidably remind us of Arnold, enormous as is the difference 
of genius between the two men, and of the work which they 
undertook, It may safely be said, that the comparison is not 
disadvantageous to Mr. Kenrick. His task did not suggest or 
require political discussions, such as those in which Arnold 



' Since the above was penned, Mr. 
Kcnriok hae amiounced, in his Essay 
on Primeval History, that be has in 



hand a work on the ancient history of 
the earliest civilized ooantries. 
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excelled ; but it did require local and Bcientific illustratioD, and 
rery various scliolarsbip. In his philological notes, we meet 
none of that timidi^, which so oddly disfigures many of Arnold's 
ezplauatJODS, who will advance sound, and one ntight have 
thought obvious and certain, interpretations, with Uie uncer- 
tainty of a learner ; but Mr. Kenrick is perhaps strongest, ex- 
actly where Arnold was weakest. Few scholars indeed among 
ourselves are so well read, as to be above profiting by this dis- 
cussion on the Cabiri ; in venturing which remark, I do not 
pretend to know how much of it is strictly original with the 
writer, and for how much he is indebted to Gesenius, Midler, 
and Welcker. One thing is certain, that he has exercised his 
independent judgment on every point, and gone to the fountain- 
head himself. 

The foot-notes are for the most part confined closely to an 
elucidation of the text, though occasionally they lead us into 
some interesting etymolo^cal speculations. If any thing in 
these should here and there seem doubtfid, or if his criticism of 
the author be sometimes over-minute, yet nothing is ever met 
that can interfere with fiill respect for his critical ability. Two 
cases of what may seem to be excessive refinement, are found in 
the very first page. At least, I cannot convince myself that in »* 
taiXovt roviar iyo/u^€, the formula wi eeyrat is more emphatic than 
the infinitive tl-at would have been, or that the two expressions 
difiier more than, " he considered them as his vassals," and " he 
considered them to be his vassals." 'EXX^viuf tuv ijrtxpaTt is 
also rendered by Mr. Kenrick, " those of the Greeks of whom 
be had the recently acquired dominion." Is there any greater 
distinction between xpa^tTr and intpartii', than between, " to 
master," (or " hold the masteiy,") and " to over master ?" In 
the passage fi-om Xen. Ct/r. i. 1, which he quotes, KOpet 

^p£* Bainpiuy—^Tr^p^t ti xai 'EXXfvwi', thc WOrd itt^p^', CODtaiRS 

a tacit reference to the word iTtapx^", a province attai)it(l to a 
kingdom of which it was no part; but »Vi does not ajipi^ar to 
express " recently acquired" dominion. 

The characteristic of Mr. Kenrick's etymology, as oppustd to 
a modem and dangerous tendency, is, his effort to exhaust tlie 
Greek sources, before fleeing for help to Orientalism. He ap- 
pears to have been *a diligent student of Hesychius and of other 
less used writers, and lus gleaned an uncommon fainili.trity 
with antique, perhaps pre-Hellenie, words. As a single i-x- 
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ample, how close at hand the etymology of important particles 
may sometimes be found, I Tvill venture to refer to Mr. Eenrick's 
derivation o( fiev, ^t, Bj. He starts (p. 151,) from the acknow- 
ledged &ct, that the lonians habitually use fiiv for firfv ; and 
infers that fiev is only a less energetic, and therefore shortened 
form of firfv. How this should ever have been overlooked, may 
seem wonderful. Th^ Latin use of quidem, sane^ — as that of 
the English indeed^ without an impulse of the voice, — ^testify to 
its accuracy. To the same effect Mr. Kenrick appeals to our 
different enunciation of tluity (the demonstrative,) and of th&t, 
the conjunctive or particle. So too Sc, is regarded by him as a 
shortened form of B/j ; which is perhaps corroborated by the 
homely Attic Bat, As for B^^ he maintains, (p. 122,) that it is 
probably the same as the intensive prefix Ba in BaaKiot, Baipoivovf 
'* and hence gives emphasis to the clause which it introduces ; 
scilicet uV^ Slight as this matter may appear, it exhibits no 
bad specimen of Mr. Kenrick's unpretending etymologies. Some 
scholars, indeed, have derived fi^v from an imaginary ancient 

numeral, fieU fila jj^ev (= eU fua ep) : but as to fi^y and /utev, 

Hartung agrees with him. The last named inquirer however 
regards the derivation of B€ from BI9 and Bvo, as beyond doubt ; 
and deduces ^17 from ffBtj. That fiep did not mean " one,'' might 
be perhaps inferred even from the frequent substitution of ^k 
•— fidpToi for ^€v •— Be ; and from the use of fiev in the second of 
two clauses ; as, 

ov t^ap WW ttot' €fiM% fiov9 ifKaaav, ovBe fiev imrovf'^^ 

though in het the general Ionic use of fiev seems to me decisive. 
It is equally hard to imagine how olBe could have meant '* not 
even," if Be concealed the notion of " twice" or " again," as Hartung 
will have it. But if Be^ as Mr. Kenrick holds, is a softened form 
of Brj, ovBe, in the sense of " not even," is not far removed from 
the Latin ne — guidem. The only objection that occurs, is from 
such formulas as t/ Be B^ ; yet, allowing that some uncertainty 
must rest on the identity of Be and £7, on no account does it 
seem possible to concede to Hartung, that B^ is a syncopation 
of ifBif. If any thing is clear concerning ^, it is, that its pervad- 
ing and primitive sense is to impart energy. In a lively writer 
like Herodotus, ^7 — or yet more, «foi Br^ kqI, — ^has the eflect of 
nudging the reader when the narrator desires to excite attention. 
It is eminently BencrtKov, like our antique Lo ! at the apodosis 
of a sentence, or like the familiar, So you see, in a gossiping 
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tale. Undoubtedly one class of phrases occurs, of which e« S Brf 
is a type, in which it may be taken as a particle of time ; but 
on comparing these with iva ^7, ^10 irj^ and contrasting Br/ irote 
with 17^17 aroTc all argument from this head vanishes. Since 
Hartung regards iifiev and ^^e as compounds of fikv and £e, it 
would seem more reasonable to derive f £7 from ^ and 67 : and 
in &ct it seems almost to result from Hartung's own discussion, 
that ^7v, diu^ is at the bottom of ^htf. On the other hand, in 
Irjra^ hrjOev^ WO SCO the intensive force which characterizes ^, 
Mr, Kenrick compares this with ^a, and thereby virtually with 
^0. Is it too fanciful to think that ^acu, vioo^ was related to ^a, 
as vivo^ vigeo^ to vis^ vireSy and /3/o$, fitw^ai, to fiia ? One gene- 
ral conclusion seems to result from the comparison of lan- 
guages, viz., that though certain pronouns and prepositions 
have a wide extent, yet particles^ in the more coxifined sense, 
are generated within the limits of each language. They are 
not wanted at all in a barbarian idiom, and are invented only 
when the tongue begins to receive its characterizing peculiari- 
ties. It is, therefore, seldom that we can expect light on their 
etymology from foreign languages even of the same stock. 

It would be presumptuous to attempt here to enter into any 
of the numerous and difficult questions which arise in conmient- 
ing on the antiquities, natural history, and geography of Egypt ; 
yet one or two small points of philology not adverted to by Mr. 
Kenrick, maybe here noticed. Egypt, he observes from Eusta- 
thius, (p. 27,) was the ancient name of the Nile ; might it not 
have been added, that Nil is the Arabic for '^ indigo,*' or '* dark 
blue ;" so that in all probability the name was equivalent to 
" The Blue River V* This appellation may have been brought 
down into Egypt by the Ethiopian dynasty. The island Taxofiyfria 
of ch. 29, may be safely translated " Crocodile Island." The 
author himself tells us that the Egyptians called crocodiles 
xa/i^ai, and Ta, we know to be the feminine article. Mr. Ken- 
rick there notes, that Amsah or Hamsah, is the Coptic for this 
word: in modem Arabic it is TimaaJih^ which is clearly 
abridged from Tihamsahh, 

The word 'Airfiax^ in ch. 30, is explained by Herodotus oi e'f 
apttrrtfi^t x^'P^* iraptaiafievQi rep paaiXel, There can be no doubt 
that it really means dpttrrepov. Pliny names the place Usar^ 
which in Arabic means *' Left,'' but the Arabs have another 
word for Left, viz., Sliemal; facts which lead Sir G. Wilkinson 
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(if I remember) to the ingemous conjecture, that 'A^/mx is a 
corrupt text for 'AapAX ; the modem Grreeks, indeed, so writing 
X below the line, that it is easily mistaken for x> ^ thus in- 
terpreting N6iXo9 and 'kfffin\ it is not imagined that Arabic and 
Coptic have any general close affinity ; but that, as most Ian* 
guages when locally conterminous, they had adopted many 
words from one another. The ancient names for the upper 
streams of the Nile ought to admit, (one may think,) of eluci- 
dation. According to Pliny, it would seem, Aatapon meant 
"aquae tenebris," — ^and so says Diodorus, — ^while Astusape 
is " aqua latens tenebris," and Aatahcre is *' ramus aqu» e te- 
nebris ;" out of which data we get Ast =» aqua, Ap or Ab «« 
tenebrse, Us >=« latens, and Ore = ramus. Such translations 
from one unacquainted with the language, are liable to many 
errors ; yet it would not be absurd to inquire, whether in any 
of the Nubian or Sennaar languages such elements as Aat^ Ap^ 
Us, Ore^ are found, in senses at all similar to these. 

But it is time to turn to Dr. Stocker's volumes. He also 
has selected from Herodotus, but with this important difierence, 
that while Mr. Eenrick's main subject is but a fragment of the 
original. Dr. Stocker has for his main subject the very same 
series of action as Herodotus himself, viz., the Persian wars. 
In consequence of this, he is not able after all to effi^ any such 
abridgement of the narrative, as to bring it within the limits 
of size and price desirable for a schoolbook, and yet he exposes 
the purchaser to the disadvantage of not having the whole of 
the author. The inconvenience is the greater, because his 
publishers, while advertising " Stocker's Herodotus, two vo- 
lumes, price 18s.,'' have a rule, not to send any copies to their 
correspondents, except upon positive order. I recently knew a 
case, in which the book was ordered for a boy at school, under 
the idea that it contained aU of Herodotus ; but when it came, 
the schoolmaster refused to admit it, because of the omissions ; 
urging that if one boy only had it, it would give the trouble of 
marking all their books to agree with it ; and that while Long^s 
Herodotus sold for 6s., the parents of his pupils would not like 
to pay 18s. for Stocker's. This is certainly a preliminary dif- 
ficulty, which shows that it is not the book for schools in gene- 
ral ; nevertheless it may not be the worse suited for schools of 
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a wealthier sort, if the notes are intrinsically valuable and 
appropriate. 

Dr. Stocker has certainly shown prodigious assiduity in the 
getting up of the book, and a most scrupulous anxiety to take 
no credit to himself which is not due. He has a list of near 
150 learned men, of whose labours he has availed himself; and 
every time he borrows, he is careful to make acknowledgment 
even for the slightest and most unpretending remark. To call 
this array of names ostentatious, might be unkind ; it may pro- 
ceed from conscientiousness. Minds greatly diffisr. Some so 
take up and assimilate to their own substance what they learn, 
that only in exceptional cases can they tell to whom they are 
indebted for knowledge and suggestions: few perhaps would 
submit to the drudgery of noting down from whom they have 
learned that dpa means ** therefore," ovSafAtj " nowhere," fievrot 
** however ;" that o^e may be followed by re ; that aivafiwpe^iv 
is " to do mischief" and a hundred other points which belong 
to a general knowledge of Greek, Dr. Stocker must however 
have the responsibility of the remarks which he selects, quite 
as much as if they were original with him ; and, in frict, so 
great is the labour which he has imposed on himself that no 
human diligence can be expected to avoid erroneous representa- 
tion of the commentators whom he quotes. Having opened at 
random in his 19th page, I read as follows : — *' 49. vpoerpiyftaro 
is variously interpreted ; ' egged on,^ by H. Stephens, Valla, 
Weaseling, Larcher, Borheck, Steger ; ' admonished,' by 
Schweighseuser ; * disconcerted,' by Wandler and Schaefer." 
Dr. Stocker does not take on himself to decide between cham- 
pions so able to plead for themselves ; but as I felt no doubt 
whatever, that the word meant — " stimulated so as to draw his 
attention,"— and was surprised thatSchweighseuser should render 
it *' admonished," I turned to his Dictionary, which lay at hand, 
and found, " vp^TpeveaOai^ Excitare, Monere, Attentum reddere." 
Dr. Stocker has picked out and isolated the word Monere, where- 
by he alters Schweighaeuser's interpretation ; who manifestly 
understood the verb to mean " Monendo attentum reddere." 
Whether many similar cases may exist, it would require great 
labour to ascertain. Supposing the contrary, we, who enjoy 
the labours of great scholars who have preceded, must not shel- 
ter ourselves under their names, or fear to say that in hundreds 
of small points they are wrong ; nor am I deterred from posi- 
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lively disapproving of many of Dr. Stocker's notes, by his re- 
ferences to names of good or high authority. 

To speak of the notes as a whole, the great objection to 
them is, not that they are erroneous, but that they are useless. 
Four-fifths of them are unintelligible to anybody except to a 
scholar : no one who can understand them, needs them. Dr. 
Stocker indeed, in his preface, explains that he has deliberately 
introduced the very numerous Greek quotations for the benefit 
of clever school- boys ; and that " a few of the references are 
inserted rather for the convenience of the master than for the 
use of the scholar." Besides the difficulty of the Greek to a 
pupa, the grammatical explanations are conveyed in general 
propositions, which demand a painfiil efibrt of mind, and would 
often convey no idea at all to boys ; or if at all, only to those 
who were already beyond the need of the annotation. Vague 
and abstract phraseology is Matthias's great fault, from whom 
I quote at random this note in Dr. Stocker's 13th page. ** If 
a word is put in apposition vdth a substantive, in order to define 
it more accurately, but without a copula, then this word vrill 
have an article, but the substantive will in general be without 
one." A word means an adjective, and by apposition is meant 
concord ; and all that the proposition intends is, that B/avra tov 
npifjvea and rbv B/avra rov Uptfjvea are both' good Greek, the 
former being the phrase in Herodotus which, it seems, needed 
illustration. But how very false or misleading is the proposi- 
tion ! If to auijp I add df^aOov, " in order to define it more ac- 
curately," (for surely drfoObi dv!jp is more definite than avfjp,) 
the note tells me that I must annex the article to ar^a$09, and 
may do so to dvyp. Such, at least, is the only idea which a 
learner would be able to extract. He would infer that atyaOof av ]p^ 
" a good man," is bad Greek; but that 6 dr^aObf dvrip and b df^aObi 
b dvrjp are both good! As far as appears, no di£ference of 
meaning would be implied by these phrases ; much less could 
a pupil guess that the last is barbarous. What moreover is 
meant by " without a copula ?" It affects precision. It seems 
to say that a^a^ov icai dvrip would Twt need to have the article, 
nor B/avra Kai Tlpnfvda ; but how a copula could possibly occur 



' Can such an expresuon as t«v 
B/avr« r«v Tl^iitfim be actually found ? 
1 hardly know how to conceive of it. 



unless tlie latter part were a correction 
or after thought, as »TeU 9-tv riv Bimfrm, 
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in the case supposed, is perplexing. All such vague grammati- 
cal precept is happily lost on boys, because they refiise to make 
an e£fbrt to understand it ; otherwise it would infallibly lead 
them into the most ridiculous errors. Why is it not enough to 
teach that Biavra rov Upifivea means '^ Bias the Prienian ;" and 
when ra ret'xff ra fiaxpa OT o ^ov\o9 6 xaXoi occurs, then Comment 
on the peculiar emphasis or sarcasm which the former article 
superadds ? 

On glancing over Dr. Stocker's notes, the eye is caught by 
certain words printed in wider type, as of peculiar importance. 
In the two first pages alone, are found thus signalized, antitlie- 
siSy (four times,) paragoge^ dialysis, (twice,) diceresis, syncope^ 
and antimeria ; nor do they appear less frequently afterwards. 
I had really imagined that these things belonged to a past age, 
and had been banished out of good schools five and twenty 
years. The use of such phraseology in these volumes appears 
in the form which has been so often stigmatized as peculiarly 
mischievous, firom its tending to inculcate that there is a virtue 
or magic in " figures" to transform sounds. Nearly all of them 
are uncalled for, and some are perplexing, firom their contrariety 
to common use. Antithesis is a well known word, and is now 
good English ; although the words contrast or parallel vtrill 
often replace it. With Dr. Stocker, it has a difierent sense. 
*AXiita/>v70-0'^o9=s*AX<ica/>i'tt<r<r6tt;9, '* by the figure of diction which 
the grammarians call Antithesis." This is as valuable a re- 
mark, as to tell a Frenchman who is studying Bums' Poems, 
that " braw" = " brave," by the figure of diction which gram- 
marians call putting-instead. The accumulation of such 
" figures" on a single unhappy word, is surprising. Thus in 

p. 2. we learn that " iirawucveeaOai = siaatptKveiaOai by SyuCOpe, 

Antithesis, and Dialysis." The doctrine of Putting-instead 
might have seemed by itself equal to efiect any transformation 
required, since the annotator gives not the least clue to the 
limits or checks under which the transfi>rming power acts. 
Besides all other objections, such phrases tend to confound 
rhetoric with grammar. But to reason against all this, is to 
slay the slain. 

While discussing more in detail the assistance which he offisrs 
to boys, especially his grammatical annotations, concerning 
which, in his Pre&ce, (pp. vii, viii,) he states his " hope that 
they leave little more to be desired ;" I shall begin fi*om his 
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first page, and continue in order, that I may not inadvertently 
pick out his weak points from distant parts of the volume. 

P. 1. 'Upoiorov *A\iKapy7f<T<T^o9, " When a proper name is 
followed by a national name, the article is often omitted, as 
eovKvBt6tf9 'A^i/vaiov." The remark leads the reader to suppose 
that the article is omitted by licence in this passage^ and in the 
opening sentence of Thucydides ; whereas these are precisely 
cases in which the definite article would have no place. " Hero-* 
dotus a Halicamassian," and " Thucydides an Athenian," are 
the right mode of speaking, when a person is introduced to the 
reader for the first time, which no learner could have guessed 
from Dr. Stocker's note ; nor that such English is a proper 
translation of the Greek. In Xen. HeU, i. 2, 13, we read of 'A\«cc 
fiiaSffv ^AOffvaiov^ ^viyfriov ^A\KiPiaBov, " Alcibiadcs an Athenian.** 
Here the writer could not have inserted toi/, without seeming 
to mean the celebrated Alcibiades. 

Ta rf€v6fA€va^ " has here the force of the perfect." A very 
needless making of difficulties. Take it as aorist or historical : 
— ^the things which were done ; — and the sense is perfectly good. 

FeVi/Tai, " occurs in Homer with a past signification, as if for 

437." If this were ever so true, it could do nothing but lead 
the pupil astray here, since firj t^ey^rai in the passage before us 
clearly means that they may not hey and is not a short form of 
f^erfevrfTai. At the Same time, it appears quite gratuitous so to 
interpret the passage in Homer. Undoubtedly f^ivi^rat in the 
subjunctive cannot mean " he has been ;" and although in hemof 
fiXijTOy and some other forms, the reduplication is dropt, this 
does not establish a general law so as to accredit ^^ivfifiaty ri^t, 
ri^tffiaif Xvmifunj as perfects passive, none of which, I imagine, 
are admissible. 

P. 2. Airob^xOtvra, " achieved." Would not " set forth," or 
" displayed," be more exact ? 

Aorgiov^ " one versed in history." In spite of Hesychius, it 
seems to me that " a literary man" would more truly express 
the Greek word. 

^o/viicav, &c. " The Persians had perhaps heard of the pas- 
sage of the Israelites from the Bed Sea to the Meditemuieaii. 
That the name of Phoenicians was often applied to this people 
is evident. Herodotus mentions their practice of circumcision, 
ii. 104, and that they came over land, and settled in Palestine, 
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▼ii. 89." These references do not bear out the deductions. In 
ii. 104, the author clearly distinguishes the Phoenicians " with 
whom the Greeks have intercourse," (t. e, those on the sea 
coast,) from the Palestinians ; stating that the latter alone are 
circumcised. It is extraordinary to alledge this in proof that he 
may have confounded nations so different. In vii. 89, he does 
not state that the circumcised people came from the Bed Sea, 
and settled in Palestine, but that certain Phcenicians, whym he 
dUtinffuishes from them^ came from the Erythraean Sea, and 
settled along the coast of the Mediterranean. Under the word 
Palestine^ he comprises a larger tract than that which the genu- 
ine Hebrews inhabited ; but he names the latter Syrians^ as an 
inland people, and the maritime Philistines, Amorites, Canaan- 
ites, or Sidonians, he calls, by way of contrast, Phoenicians, 
Dr. Stocker^s yery next note tells us that the Eiythrsean Sea 
includes the Persian Ghilf, which is true ; but might have sug- 
gested how little ground there was for here thinking of the 
Israelitish passage of the Red Sea. 

'Eir! OaKaaaavy " denotes coming hy land to a sea, i. 154 ; «« 
OoXaoaavy coming by water. ^^ Rather, eVi means fo, up to^ down 
tOf and 69, into. Surely a person may go ^9 OaXaaaav^ *< into 
the sea," without coming by water. He could not very well 
proceed '* to the water's edge," without coming by land : ne- 
vertheless 7r\€i¥ feV ttxXffv OaKaaaav is as good Greek, though of 
course seldomer needed, than vkeiv U SkXt^v BaKaaaav. If an 
English writer had the phrase, " they came to the sea," what 
should we think of the annotation, ** To the sea, denotes com- 
ing by land ; but into the sea, would have meant, coming by 
water?" Such a comment will not deceive one who is ac- 
quainted with the language, but it will mystify the tyro. 

P. 3. Tc KOi, " This redundant use of re is very frequent in 
Herodotus, and is termed polysyndeton ; so fi^f^aka re xal 
OmvfMiara!^ Such a note serves only to make a boy think that 
TC Kol means and. Of course, Dr. Stocker intends to tell him 
r« means hothy and koI and; but it would be shorter and clearer 
to say this, than to call tc " redundant." 

Ka< ^ /ra<, *' denotes a transition from a general statement 
to a particular instance more in point ; ' and what is more to 
our present purpose.' There is, no doubt, a practical truth in 
this proposition; but it would seem more instructive, when 
possible, to translate the words : — *' Women came down to the 
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sea, both others in great number, and lo ! also the king's daugh- 
ter." K a French boy did not understand the words, " and lo ! 
also," what English teacher would think of explaining them by 
saying, '* They denote a transition from a general statement, 
&c. &c. ?" 

■ 

'Ev, " in ; ^v^ ^olic, = oy, a thing being ; cv, one thing ; sent." 
It must surely be by oversight that Dr. Stocker interprets ey, 
" sent." If the word exists, it is the a4:tive aorist participle of 
ifffii ; but to obtrude on a boy a word which is, at best, so 
rare, was needless. 

P. 5. *EffPa\\€<r0ai "signifies, to put onboard by force; cV/Sr- 
/3a^€(v, to embark, transitively." This is an approximation to 
truth, but not, I think, true. In vi. 95, we read, iafiaXofiLevoi 
T0V9 Tjnrov9^ " having put the horses on board;" not, by violence. 
Yet ifffitfidj^eiv and itrpaXeaOai probably difier nearly as e?7«r 
and <f>ep€iv^ the former being used of men, the latter of things. 
A notion of rudeness, though not of violence, is thus perhaps con- 
veyed. Compare Thucyd. VIII. 31, ra fikv Biypwaaav Kal avdXaiaav^ 

TO Be iffPaXofievoi. The middle voice in iafidXeaOai might also 
deserve to have been remarked on, especially since iffPipaH^eaeai 
seems to give a passive, not a middle, sense. May we not ren- 
der iafiifia^w, " I send or bring on board," and itrfidWofiai, " I 
put on board (of my own ship) ?" Indeed, Dr. Stocker's ren- * 
dering, itrpifidj^w, " I embark," is every way unexceptionable. 

P. 6. eUfftrav S' &v, " were perJiaps. The optative with ^v de- 
notes a conjecture." Rather, in the passage before us, it denotes 
an inference; "they must have been Cretans." Of course, 
every inference involves an uncertainty. In provincial English, 
and that not bad, the thought is expressed by, " They wotdd be 
Cretans." 

" The date of the Aigonautic expedition was 1350, B, 0." 
Does Dr. Stocker believe it to have been a historical event ? 
or does he wish to teach his pupils that we have an exact know- 
ledge of the chronology of those ages ? 

P. 7. eBooap, " In indirect speech, the indicative is much 
more used by the Greeks than by the Latins. ... A Latin writer, 
instead of dederunt, would say dedissent.^^ Dr. Stocker would 
scarcely suggest to us as good Latin, " Responderunt quod ne 
illi quidem poenas dedissent.^' He must have written dedieeent, 
through haste, for dediaae, 

Tlpidfiov. " He was originally named Podarces ; after Her- 
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cules had sacked Troy, he was ransomed by his sister Her- 
inioney and hence caUed Priam.** I would not willingly im- 
pute to Dr. Stocker notions of etymology so crude, as that the 
fn ofnpiafio9 is due to the /* of vplafiai : yet his note (unless it 
remains, as is probable, a perfect riddle to a school-boy) must 
suggest this belief. But besides this, it passes off as historical 
fact the fimcifiil speculations of old and very erroneous etymo- 
logists. 

*Eiriffrafi€vov iramto^^ ** firmly believing." 'E?r«<rra/t€voy, m its 

peculiar Herodotean sense, may be generally rendered '' making 
sure ;" but wavTw^^ if I mistake not, means, " at any rate," and 
not ^^ firmly C* and it is to be joined with the next clause. 

P. 9. ^^^Ivai^iohe^tobegoing; cfvat , to send ; second aorist." 
I am not aware that elvat ever means, to he going : has Dr. 
Stocker confounded it with leVat ? In the next page, we have 
a new statement. Wishing to warn his pupils not to confound 
like words, he writes, " E«, if; e7, thou art, thou art going ; go 
thou ; cf, be thoUj thou wert [wast] going J* It would have been 
well to verify, by references, meanings so strange. The com- 
pounds ajrei^ ^fc(, &c. firom e?/tA, are well known ; but €?, thou 
art goingy is a word which I have never seen. What to make 
of his eT^ I cannot conceive : is it Greek at all ? "ItrOi^ be thou ; 
7ei» or rjiiaOa^ thou wast going, or wentest, certainly are the 
AtUc Greek. 

OvK ipxofitai ipdwv^ " I am not going to say." This rendering 
is rightly disapproved by Mr. Kenrick. Closer to the Greek 
would be, " I am not coming to say." 

P. 11. " rvpavvo9 is uscd here as synonymous with paaiXev^f 
By no means. Croesus had conquered the nations within 
Halys, and held over them an unlimited sway, neither heredi- 
tary nor otherwise le^timated. This was strictly a rvpawl^. 

P. 12. "Up.ev^ " Ionic or Doric, = tafiev^ and this by syncope 
for taafiev^ The crude form is i^ or r«5, Latin vW, and fhfiev 
is likely to be a softening of ottafiev^ as viviBfitv for ireTroiOafiev. 
"Ufiey would change into itrfiev by known laws of euphony, 
though tfffiey, as iffatriy may have come from a secondary root 
F«, — ^in English tvit and wise, 

•Ewv, " Ionic," = Au^ by pr othesis." This again is mislead- 
ing. 'Eitfy is not formed from idv, but t^v from twv. 

P. 14. Tltpl rrjv 'EWaBa. " The Greeks use vcpl instead of eV, 
with the name of a countrv, when they do not speak of any 
IV. " L 
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particular cities or definite part of the land." As if they could 
not say, iv ry "EWaBi^ without speaking of some particular cities, 
Ac! Dr. Stocker adds, "Any where on the coast of; some- 
where on the coast of; about the coast of; all round the coast 
of." It might seem, that when he had said about and rounds 
he had said enough for wc^i, without adding " the coast of." 
There is no question that Dr. Stocker would translate sTkKwrcr 
"EKTopa vepl relxn, " he dragged Hector round the walls," not 

" round the coast of the walls ;" and vXavacOai vepl rhv KiOaip&va, 

" to wander aJ}Out Cithaeron," not *' about the coast of Cith«- 
ron." What else then does he here, but set learners astray ? 
Nay, he does not even call attention to the accusative case, 
which was particularly needed. 

'* Que loses its copulative sense in Itaqtie" But how is this ? 
Itaque means, '' and so." Dr. Stocker would not write, " Et 
itaque," or, " At itaque," or, " Quia itaque," I presume. 

*Apuffi€Poi. However difficult it may be to attain the true 
text, it seems impossible to me to defend this reading, which 
makes pure nonsense. 

/\ovXwaa9 ^x^'^i '' holdest euslaved." It is not possible always 
to make out this sense, any more than in the English, " thou 
hast enslaved." What are we to make of 'ETcorXea vpQriamw 

e*x€i9, — ^Ex^i^ rapa^af veixofl 

Enough perhaps has been written of this sort to show that 
Dr. Stocker's notes admit of improvement. Weary of such 
criticism, I have opened at random in p. 91, and read the fol- 
lowing note:— 

" MatdpBpov, — Boyuk Minder. More correctly written Bej/ug, 
great. This is the same as Beg, (B^ygi) a governor or chief 
of a province or department, so contracted fi*om firequency of 
use. Beyug, Beyg, singularly like our word Big, is fi^om the 
Persian Buzurg, great. — Communicated in 1830, by Mirza 
Ibrahim, one of the Assistant Professors at Haleybuiy College, 
(who was then translating Herodotus into Persian,) through 
Professor Jeremie." 

This must have been a note added " for the master, not for 
the pupil ;" who would not find the UaiapBpof much illustrated 
by a discussion whether the Turkish word Boyuk, " greats" is 
or is not more properly written Beyug. But what if this im- 
portant correction be incorrect ? The true Turkish pronuncia- 
tion may, in German orthography, be denoted by Buyuk, which 
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the English write Boyuk^ as an approximation to the sound. 
It is impossible to judge whether these were the vowels which 
SCrza Ibrahim intended. I^ however, the learned Mirza means 
to correct the Turkish k into a ^, the English may well decline 
attempting to mediate in so great a stri£e. One thing is cer« 
tain, that the Turks think they can talk their own language 
rightly, and insist on saying BitynJc. Perhaps the Germans 
might tell us that we ought to say H(t88 and Fuss^ not Hate 
and Foot : but if they did, it would tempt us to recriminate. 

Turning to Dr. Stocker's second volume, I opened on a long 
note (p. 31.) from Richardson, elaborately attempting to prove 
his well known paradox, that we ought to believe the poema of 
Firdusi, written three centuries and a half after the Mahomme* 
dan conquest in Persia, in preference to the almost contempo- 
raneous prose narratives of Herodotus and Thucydides, and the 
universal belief of ancient Greece. He writes indeed as if the 
Persians had authentic records, and as if the Greeks followed 
" the inventions of superstition," and " the fictions of poets." 
One might have expected that Dr. Stocker, unless he believed 
Richardson's feincies, would have quoted such views only to re- 
fute them. Not at all so. Plausible and broad statements are 
left on his pi^, to decoy or perplex the youthftd and uninformed 
reader, which inculcate that no king of Persia ever invaded 
Greece, but that the Persian war, so called, was nothing but an 
attempt on the part of the satraps of Asia Minor to enforce 
from the nations of Southern Greece their customary tribute ! 
Dr. Stocker gravely quotes Richardson's argument, — ^that '' mi- 
nutely attentive as the Peraian hut&riana are to their numerous 
warswiththekingsof Turan orScythia; and recording, m(A ^ 
9ame in^Hirtidlity^ whatever might tarnish, as well as aggrandize 
the reputation of their country, we can, with little pretence to rea- 
son, suppose that they should have been silent on events of such 
magnitude, had any records remained of their existence, or the 
fiuntest tradition commemorated their consequences." We can 
forgive Richardson for his enthusiasm ; as an oriental scholar, 
who had perhaps little studied the early Greek history, and on 
whose mind new visions had seemed to flash. But these mat- 
ters have now been again and again maturely discussed, and no 
commentator on Herodotus deserves the same allowance as 
Richardson. Is Dr. Stocker ignorant that the whole founda- 
tion of the native Persian history is the poem of the oriental 
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Homer ? that it is as silent concerning the Hellenic revolution 
under Alexander the Great, as of the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes ? that no idea either of the Seleucid^ or of the Parthian 
dynasty can be gleaned from it ? that the wars between Rome 
and Persia are as little named as those between Persia and 
Greece ? that their most vain-glorious historians are unaware 
that their monarch at one time had a Roman emperor as his 
captive, and used to mount his horse by stepping on the pros- 
trate back of his foe ? If Dr. Stocker knows aU this, and sees 
that Richardson's objections are futile, why does he quote them, 
and leave them unrefuted ? If he knows it, yet thinks that 
there is after all weight in Richardson's theory, &r be it from 
me to refrise him his right of judgment : but then, I cannot but 
ask, if Herodotus is so deplorably in error about the events 
which occurred in the days and country of his immediate &ther, 
(to say nothing of Thucydides and the rest,) what sort of credit 
is due to the fortunes of Priam, alias Podarces, and to the date 
of the Argonautic expedition 1 

I do not pretend to have examined more than a fifth part of 
Dr. Stocker's commentary ; but I have sought to take as fair a 
sample of it as possible. I procured his work in the hope that 
it might assist a young pupil ; and if it has disappointed that 
hope, and I am not able to vmte in so high terms of it ad could 
be wished, this I very much regret myself. 

One particular in his plan must not be omitted, since he lays 
much stress upon it. Whoever makes a selection from Hero- 
dotus, would be certain to omit those parts which ofiend modem 
delicacy ; and which, whatever may be said to the contraiy, 
make the book extremely disagreeable to a schoolmaster. I 
cannot use the phrase " licentious anecdotes," (as a £Bivourable 
critic in Dr. Stocker's Pre&x^e,) concerning such parts of this 
author. In simple artlessness and want of disguise, his tone 
on all such matters is more &irly compared to that of the Old 
Testament : and though there are many things which it must 
be absurd and hurtful to force on the attention of boys, there is 
exceedingly little in the book which one could wish omitted for 
men. The inconvenience of having a mutilated edition ofsiush 
a writer, whose most revolting fiicts are often eminently in- 
structiTe, increases the practical dijfficulty of the case. One 
method has nevertheless occurred to me, which, not for this 
purpose only, nor to this author only, might possibly be of ser- 
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vice ; and I will take this opportunity of opening my ideas on 
the subject. 

The modem art of book-writing has attained its present per- 
fection, not without some aid from the form of the book itself. 
Our volumes are divided into leaves and pages, and it is easy to 
refer to any part at will ; while at the bottom of every page we 
have room for foot-notes, as ample as the case may require. 
As a result of this, we can throw into our notes any subsidiary 
proofs or illustrative matter, which would embarrass the text 
and obscure the connexion of the lines of thought ; or, if still 
ampler notes are occasionally needed, or documents are to be 
appended, we annex them at the end of the volume. Even in 
the most perfect state of ancient parchments, the margin would 
have been an inconvenient place for notes by the author's hand, 
as an essential part of the work ; for the margin did not enlarge 
and contract according to the abundance of matter. In conse- 
quence, an ancient author works up into his text the materials 
which we should distribute, in part, into foot-notes and appen- 
dices : whence arise entanglements, and frequently inconvenient 
digressions, which offend our taste. 

It appears to me to deserve inquiry, whether more than one 
ancient author might not undergo with advantage a slight dis- 
location, acconmiodated to the form of our printed books ; and 
whether this is not peculiarly true in the instance of Herodotus. 
Many of the passages omitted by Dr. Stocker as tedious or un- 
interesting to the general reader, might be retained as foot-notes. 
With a wide page and fidr-sized type for the text, but double 
columns and small type for the notes and appendices, so large 
a portion of the author might be printed in a condensed form, 
that the whole woidd occupy one moderate volume, as hand- 
some and pleasant as Gaisford in two volumes. At the same 
time, those portions of the author which our greater refinement 
desires to cast into the back-ground, might be reserved for ap- 
pendices, as well as those digressions which are too long for 
foot-notes. Where requisite, I would propose boldly to alter 
the very words of the writer ; but in the appendix, give them 
as they are actually read in our MS. Ab one example, a sen- 
tence which Mr. Kenrick has modified will serve, which might 
be printed in the text, nearly as Aristotle gives it in his Rhe- 
toric: — 
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iv6a iiv avroi 



ftoffi^ €«reoOai ainoitri 



iuiavOa koi rcKva Kal r^vvaiKai, 

This could not be omitted in the narrative without spoiling the 
whole stoiy ; but by retaining it with this slight alteration, the 
opposite advantages would be reconciled. The historian and 
the scholar would have a perfect text of the author, while un- 
seemly tales or over-curious points would not be obtruded on 
readers unprepared to profit by them. A method nearly the 
same might be pursued in translating this valuable and highly 
interesting classic for English readers ; except that greater li- 
berties might suitably be taken, and the substance of his mean- 
ing be easily preserved, in most cases, under expressions unex- 
ceptionably decorous. I have not attempted to go through the 
work in order to ascertain what amount of abridgment mi^ht 
be thus efifected ; but even if no important saving of space were 
gained, (which is after all a secondary matter,) the perusal of 
the author, — ^in Greek or in English, — ^would be made &r more 
agreeable. 

F. W. N. 



XII. 



ON THE ROMAN FESTIVAL OF THE AGONALIA. 



The Agonalia, or Agonia, as it is also written, was one of 
the most ancient festivals at Rome. Its institution^ was attri- 
buted to Numa Pompilius ; and its importance would seem to 
be indicated by the feet of its being celebrated at least three, if 
not four, times in the year. The ancient calendars record, 
a.d, V. Id. Jan. (the 9th of January,) a.rf. xii. Kal. Jun. (the 
21st of May,) and a.d. in. Id. Dec. (the 11th of December,) as 
the three days on which it was celebrated. Ovid^ expressly 
mentions the two former of these days, and Varro' places the 



^ '' Antias Agonaliorum repertorcm 
Numam Pompilium rcfert." — Macro- 
bius, Satvrnal. i. 4. 



" Foiti,!. 317, dl8; t. 721. 
' De Lingua Latina, vi. 12, ed. 
MUller. 
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festival in Januaiy. To these three days we ought probably 
to add a fourth, a.d. xvi. Kal, Apr, (the 17th of March,) since 
the Liberalia, -which was celebrated on that day, was also called 
Agonia, or Agonium Martiale.^ The chief rite of the festival 
was the sacrifice of a ram by the rex sacrorum in the regia \^ 
and it has been well observed by Ebxtung, in his work on the 
Religion of the Romans,^ that these facts give us a clue to the 
purpose and meaning of the festival. The ram was the usual 
victim offered up to the guardian gods of the state ; and the 
rex sacrorum and the regia would be employed only for such 
ceremonies as were connected with the highest gods, and af- 
fected the interests of the whole state. Considering then the 
antiquity assigned to this festival, the victim that was ssu;rificed, 
the place where the sacrifice was offered, and the person who 
offered it, it seems certain that the Agonalia was originally a 
sacrifice offered by the kings on behalf of the whole state, and 
that, after the abolition of the kingly dignity, it accordingly 
continued to be performed by the rex sacrorum. 

We should not, however, have troubled the reader vrith the 
preceding remarks, were it not that we have never seen any 
satis&ctory account of the etymology of this festival, while we 
believe that its real origin may be explained with hardly any 
doubt. Its etymology was a subject of much dispute among 
the ancients themselves, as we see from the following lines of 
Ovid:' 

'' Nominis esse potest succinctus causa minister, 

Hostia cselitibus quo feriente cadit 
Qui calldo strictos tincturas sanguine cultros, 

Semper, agatne rogat, nee nisi jussus agit. 
Pars, quia non veniant pecudes, sed agantur, ab actu 

Nomen Agonalem credit habere diem. 
Pars putat hoc festum priscis Agnalia dictum ; 

Una sit ut proprio littera demta loco. 



« Varro, Dt Lingua Latina, ti. U ; baV'—Paulus DUconns, p. 10, ed. Mifl- 

Maerolnus, Saturn, i. 4 ; KAlendAriom ler; and Ovid, Faiti, i. S33, 334. 

Vatiauiiim. ** Rex pUcare sacromm 

• " AgonaleB (dies) per quos rex in Numina lanigerss oonjuge debet ovis." 

regia aiietem immolat,*' — Varro» De | ' Die Religion der Romer, yoI. n. pp 

Lingua Latina, vi. 12; « Agoniom dies < 33, 34. 

appellabatur, qao rex hoetiam immola- ' Paiii, i. 319-334. 
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An quia prsevisos in aqua tenet hostia cultros, 

A pecoris lux est ista notata metu? 
Fas etiam fieri solitis setate priorum 

Nomina de ludis Grseca tulisse diem. 
Et pecus antiquus dicebat agonia senno : 

Yeraque judicio est ultima causa meo." 

Of these various etymologies, the first which derived the word 
from agone was the one generally received among the ancients : 
agere was used euphemistically in reference to sacrifices in the 
sense of " to kill." The attendant, whose duty it was to sacri- 
fice the victim, asked the ministering priest, agone — " am I to 
kill it ?" to which the priest replied, hoc age. We are surprised 
to find that Hartung acquiesces in this etymology, and accord- 
ingly maintains that Agonalia meant originally nothing more 
than a victim or a sacrifice. But it hardly needs remark, that 
no word could be formed from the termination one in ag-cne^ 
but that it must be derived simply from the root ag. It is true 
that Festus, or rather his epitomist, Paulus Diaconus, says, 
" hostiam antiqui agoniam vocabant ;" and that Orid seems to 
refer to the same fiujt at the latter end of the passage quoted 
above, " pecus antiquus dicebat agonia sermo f but it is difl5- 
cult to ' say whether this word had any real existence in the 
language : it seems to us &r more likely to have been a word 
formed from agone by the antiquarians, on those &lse principles 
of etymology which we know prevailed among the ancients. 

We would therefore submit an entirely new etymology. It 
is well known that the Quirinal was originally called Agonua :" 
may we not then conjecture that the sacrifice of the Agonalia 
was originally offered on the Quirinal, and that the sacrifice 
received its name from that of the hill ? That there was a 
tradition that this sacrifice was once offered, on a hill, seems 
clear from the following words of the epitomist of Festus, 
when he is speaking of the etymology of the word : " Sive 
quia agones dicebant montes, Agonia sacrificia, quse fiebant in 
monte ; hinc Romae mons Qiurinalis Agonus et Collina porta 
Agonensis." This conjecture, however, which appears pro- 
bable of itself, is turned almost into certainty by a passade of 
Solinus,^ which is evidently no invention of his, but from the 
connection in wliich it stands, must have been copied from 
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some ancient source. His words are, — " Numa habitavit in 
colle primum Quirinali^ deinde propter sedem Vestae in Reffia^ 
quae adhuc ita appellatur," Now, when we recollect that the 
festival of the Agonalia is said to have been instituted by Numa, 
and that it was afterwards celebrated in the Regia by the rex 
sacronim, who succeeded the kings in their religious duties, and 
then find Solinus stating that Numa first dwelt on the Quirinal, 
and afterwards in the Regia, the very place where the sacrifice 
was ofiered, it seems to us a legitimate conclusion that this 
sacrifice was originally performed on the Quirinal, before the 
hill received the latter name. 

This subject is of more importance for the early history of 
Rome than it may at first sight appear ; but we cannot follow 
it at present into the various considerations which it suggests. 
We would merely remark, that it points attention to a fact, 
which has not yet received the attention it ought to have done 
firom most modem writers, that the Quirinal was one of the 
chief seats of the early religious worship of the Romans ; and 
it might perhaps be shewn» that more of their religious rites 
and ceremonies may be traced to the Sabines, than is generally 
supposed. 

WiLLUM Smith. 



xm. 

SOME ENQUIRY INTO THE MTTHUS OP 10. 



It would be superfluous to prefigure an investigation of a le* 
gend so celebrated as the subject of the present essay, by a 
statement of ita details ; more especially when such details, 
here, as in most other instances of mythological narrative, 
must be regarded, for the major part of them, as additions and 
embellishments by later hands, rather than as essential and 
consequently valuable portions of the original story. Our first 
task, therefore, and one on the right conduct of which, if we 
may credit Miiller, the success of the enquiry is mainly depen- 
dent, will be to separate, if possible, such subsequent interpo- 
lations fi-om the primitive nucleus. The development, as we 
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may call it, of a legend is generally two-fold ; First, in propor- 
tion to its celebrity, or from other causes, it has a tendency to 
enlarge its horizon geographically, as well as to be charged 
with various minutise of time and circumstance, naturally at- 
tending such an expansion : Secondly, its internal structure is 
also modified by the introduction of causes^ these being invented 
by a natural tendency of the mind at a later period, by way of 
accounting for phenomena of which the real origin has been 
lost, and which frequently constitute some of the most charac- 
teristic features of the story. Both these principles are exem- 
plified in the case before us. That the former or geographical 
development has been at work in the mythus of To, has been sa- 
tisfactorily shewn by Miiller in his " Introduction to a Scientific 
System of Mythology," where he explains the account, of the 
passage of the Bosphorus by lo, to be an extension of the ori- 
ginal legend by the Argives, who colonized Byzantium, and 
who merely brought with them, and applied to their own neigh- 
bourhood, the traditions of their native country. So also he re- 
fers that part of the story which represents lo as visiting Egypt 
and giving birth to Epaphus, to the discovery of the Egyptian 
Lsis by Greek travellers to that country, and the natural dispo- 
sition to identify her, in consequence of the similarity of ap- 
pearance and attributes, with their own lo ; and thus again her 
son Epaphus is no other than the Egyptian Apis or Pe-Apis. 
As for the minute account of her wanderings by JSschylus, it is 
sufficiently obvious, (not to mention the discrepancy of the two 
relations in the Prometheus and the Supplices,) that the lan- 
guage of poetry does not aim at furnishing a fiuthful narration 
either of taais or of &bles. Our conclusion on the whole is, 
that the wanderings of lo are an essential portion of the origi- 
nal legend, but that the details of them are mostly the additions 
of a later period. 

The legend, however, may be still further simplified, by an 
application of the second of the above-mentioned causes, by 
which a fiible becomes liable to subsequent interpolations. This 
was stated to consist in the tendency to systematize and re- 
concile the different portions of the narrative, by the solution of 
apparent difficulties or inconsistencies in it. Now, the practice 
of employing the notion of Hera's jealousy as an universal sol- 
vent of these difficulties was so general, that we should natu- 
rally fasten at once on that part of the subject before us in 
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which this notion is introduced, as a probable interpolation by 
a later hand, framed to explain the metamorphosis of lo into a 
cow, or, at any rate, her representation under the figure of that 
animal. We may refer in illustration to the analogous instance 
of the Arcadian nymph Callisto, whose transformation into a 
bear is effected in the legend by the intervention of precisely 
the same agency, — ^the interpolation in this instance being suf- 
ficiently established by Miiller's ingenious solution of the whole 
£Eible, which we shall have occasion to allude to fistrther on. 
Setting aside, therefore, the narrative of the marriage of lo 
with ZeuiS, Hera's consequent jealousy, and the pereecution of 
lo as connected with this, we have remaining the mysterious 
circumstance of her transformation, — ^a most characteristic por- 
tion of the legend, and which cannot be got rid of by any arti- 
fice of explanation. Accordingly, the wanderings and the 
transformation are the nucleus of the fable — ^the two fiustors of 
our calculation. And thus, if the wanderings can receive a 
probable and natural interpretation on the one hand, and i^ on 
the other, the tranaformatian can be explained satisfactorily by 
a chain of argument deduced legitimately from the interpreta- 
tion of the wanderings, this coincidence will necessarily produce 
for the argument itself a multipUed probabiUty beyond that at- 
taching to any independent proo& employed in it. 

Returning then to the consideration of the wanderings of lo, 
we shall have no difficulty in understanding them to represent 
an extensive national migration, of which lo (whatever her 
name indicate) is the symbol : the memory of such an event, 
supposing its occurrence at a remote period, being of all others 
most likely to be perpetuated by a continuous tradition, and 
that too in a mythical form. Further, Argos itself is clearly to 
be taken as one of the two poles, the whence and the whither 
of this migration. If we were to venture on any speculations 
as to the other of them, we might perhaps not unreasonably 
look in the direction of the Caucasus. At least, it is conceiv- 
able that an express tradition of the Caucasus being a stage in 
the migration, might have been .£schylus' warrant for intro- 
ducing lo to the scene of the Titan*s punishment, with which 
she is otherwise unconnected. Again, if we call to mind Nie- 
buhr*s^ weU known principle, which he supports by a variety of 
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instances, that such traditions frequently reverse the points of 
arrival and departure, and that East and West, like all other 
diametrical opposites, are interchanged in them ; we shall be 
scarcely unprepared to expect that, in this case likewise, Argos, 
given in the legend as the starting point, may be in reality the 
termination, and that the current of the migration set, not east- 
ward but westward. The antiquity of the fable itself, it being 
one of the oldest in Greece, known in its essential portions to the 
oldest Greek writers, and therefore undoubtedly very much older 
than them all, leads us necessarily to an ante-Hellenic period, 
in other words, the Pelasgic, as beyond this we cannot penetrate ; 
but the proo& of the extent and duration of Pelasgic rule are 
sufficiently established. 

Now, are there grounds for attributing to this people any 
important original migration ? Certainly the legends current 
in the Greek period, which described them as a race driven 
without rest over all lands by the anger of heaven, in them- 
selves &vour this supposition, although these may perhaps, 
after all, be adequately accounted for on Niebuhr's hypothesis, 
which regards them as simply indicating the scattered and se- 
parated condition of a community once powerful, but knovni to 
the Greek world only in its fragments. ^ But a more certain 
and satis&ctory evidence to this effect, is furnished by com- 
parative etymology. The Pelasgic language, the common basis 
of Latin and Greek, is closely connected with the Sanskrit. 

The following passage fix)m Cuvier, (quoted in Dr Pritchard's 
Treatise on the Celtic Nations,) seems decisive on this subject : 
— " The Pelasgi were originally from India, of which the Sans- 
krit roots, which occur abundantly in their language, do not 
permit us to doubt. It is probable, that by crossing the moun- 
tains of Persia, they penetrated as fistr as the Caucasus, and that 
from this point, instead of continuing their route by land, they 
embarked on the Black Sea, and made a descent upon the 
coasts of Greece." 

Assuming, therefore, the &ct of a great Pelasgic migration, 
and follovring its progress to the Greek shores, among the va- 
rious states or races which claimed kindred with them in later 
times, or whose connexion with them has been otherwise estab- 
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lished, we find the well known names both of the Argives and 
the lonians. " The Arcadians," writes Niebuhr, • '• the ancient 
Argives and the lonians, were all of the Pelasgian race, and so 
also probably were all the original inhabitants of Peloponnesus." 
The lonians are similarly regarded by Bishop Thirlwall as al- 
most undonbtedly Pelasgian, and as such connected with the 
Argives, about whom there is still less question. Now, among 
these two nations we find a variety of names and designations 
intimately connected with our present subject : First, lo her- 
self who is located at Argos in the capacity of priestess to the 
Pelasgian Hera ; next, we have the title of Argos, the " lasian," 
{^latrop "'Aprfoi) and its earliest designation, which subsequently 
gave way to the name " Achsean." To these may be added the 
mythical names of lasus, (according to one form of the legend, 
the father of lo,) lasius, or lasion, and Jason, who is identified 
by Miiller with the preceding personage. Lastly, the national 
name itself las, laones, or Ionia, the impossibility of tracing 
which to any Hellenic or Thessalian fiunily, is remarked by 
Bishop Thirlwall. Now, on searching round for some clue 
whereby to analyse and interpret this &mily of names, we can- 
not but be struck by the fSeu^t mentioned both by Suidas and by 
Eustathius in his comment on the Periegesis of Dionysius, as 
well as otherwise indicated, that the Argives identified lo with 
the moon. Suidas writes, (s, v. 'Iw,) " Inachus, king of the 
Argives, builds a city after the name of the moon, lo, for so 
did the Argives call the moon." This statement, perplexing as 
it seems at first sight, is, however, most valuable. lo must be 
considered, not indeed as the moon originally, but as her cor- 
relative Deo or Demeter — ^the earth goddess, who, as she be- 
came connected with the nether world under the title of x^oVia, 
became similarly identified with the moon, who presided in the 
upper sphere, in accordance with the well known lines of Virgil, 

'^Vos, darissima mundi 
Lamina, labentem coslo qxm ducltis annum, 
liber et ahna Ceres.** 

'* In the elementaiy worship of the Pelasgians," writes Mr. 
Donaldson,^ *' there were two leading divinities ; these were 
the Sun and the Moon, worshipped under the related names 



* nUtory of Rome, i. p. 29. | * Theatre of the Oreeki, p. 14. 
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of Helios and Selene, and by the Pelasgian old inhabitants of 
Italy, as well under names connected with the Greek, as nnder 
the names of Janus or Dianus, and Diana. In Greece, how- 
ever, the ori^nal names of these divinities fell into disuse at an 
early period, and were rather employed to designate the natural 
objects themselves, than the celestial powers whom they were 
supposed to typify ; and Bacchus or Dionysus was adopted as a 
new name for the Sun-god, and Deo or Demeter for the goddess 
of the Moon." Should, however, the argument from analogy 
appear insufficient of itself to establish the identity of lo with 
Deo or Demeter, the goddess of the Earth, the following consi- 
derations would seem to decide the question almost beyond the 
possibility of doubt. Homer ^ tells us how lasion (the Samo- 
thracian god or hero) wedded Demeter yciip ivi rpivoXto^ **• in the 
thrice-ploughed field," and Plutus, according to the old legends, 
was their o£&pring. Some said, apparently in explanation of 
the story, that after the deluge, lasion was the only person who 
had grains of wheat in his possession. Now, the obvious con- 
clusion to be drawn from this legend is, that lasion was none 
other than the male deity, the Earth-God ; this double repre- 
sentation of the several powers of nature being characteristic of 
the Pelasgian religion, and similarly exhibited as well in the 
above-mentioned instance of Janus and Diana, who are the re- 
presentatives of light or heaven, as in Ops and Satumus,® god 
and goddess of the Earth, the lasion and Demeter of ancient 
Italy. To these might be added the instances of Hecatus^ and 
Hecate, Yertumnus and Fortuna ; in which the almost com- 
plete disappearance of the name Hecatus in the former example, 
and the variation of the two names in the latter, are equally 
noticeable. When, therefore, we consider the mythological 
connexion of the name lo with that of lasus, (lasus being by one 
account the £Bither of lo, and by another her son,) the conclu- 
sion is inevitable that lasion and lo occupied originally the 
station in the Pelasgic religious system afterwards held by 
Demeter singly. 

" Mythic names," says Miiller,® '* oft«n lead to roots no 
longer extant. There can be no doubt that Zev9 AvxaTo^ was 



^ Ody$uy, t. 125. 
' Niebuhr, i. p. 83. 
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so called from ' light/ but the real primitiye is only in the Latin, 
' lux/ though in the Greek XevKOi, \vxvo9, and other words 
are derived from it." In this ease, however, there seems no 
necessity for supposing a new root, there being good reasons 
for regarding '<a (from which we suppose 'lo? to be formed as 
KaXXiirru) from icaXXiVn;, or Ai^w from £7,) to be merely an earlier 
or Pelasgic form of aia or rfaia. This connexion is strongly in- 
dicated> by the legends themselves, which, by representing "Aurwy 
as father of 'Ia<rwv, clearly imply that the former name is only 
a variation of the latter. The same may be said of the form 
^Aer/wv,^ who is represented as brother of Dardanus, either con- 
jointly with, or as substituted for 'ioffiwvy and with whom we 
may compare .£etes, the mythic king of the Colchian JBSaj (or 
Land.) Thus "Auruv, 'laalw, and 'Aet/wi^, would be a proper 
name formed from la or aia^ like 'Aicratwv from &k7i^. As to 
this supposed form <a, it may be observed generally, that the 
I sound was, acpording to Plato, the oldest in Greek ; ^® thus, 
Teanum was spelled Tiano on the medals; ^/Upa was pro- 
nounced tfiepa^ and in the Laconian dialect, the connexion of 
which with Pelasgic was very close, ^^ ^cov, as is well known, 
was <rio9; so, also, for r^dtpvpa they said Bt(fiovp(u Again, tirxio 
and iffvat are old fonns of ex*' and ^wut ; «V (Latin in) is ^olic 
for eV, the Latin ire is fr^m a form to, which eo has replaced. 
Finally, the Greek ai (jiouiraU) is represented in Latin by the 
long i occasionally, (musis.) 

Further, if we examine the variations of the word 7$ itself, 
we shall find the c predonunating in them more or less remark- 
ably. The following are from Hesychius: — Tif^aXia . 7 77 . (Cf. 

7/709 &C.} 'Ittff^i^ . 01710X09 • 'IwXxa • otl^ara . ''Iwp09 . to opeivoy 
Xtjpiop • Kai TO opo9 • xai 011C09 • teal 6 rovrov f^vXa^, The note On 

this last interpretation refers us to r€wpe9, (i. e. rf€w<pvXaic€9, 
Hesych.) and quotes the following passage from **Apollon. 
Oyscol. Granmiat. ined«" " to 0vXoo'<ro'/ieva ir€pux€* 7 tov 'Qp^iv 

ffvp0€ffi9 . TO irvX^v ff)v\affff€i 7ru\wp69 . to Ovpviv 0vpwpo9 , ovro) cot 

oi ovT^f T79 «'oX£ii;9 0vXaiC69*Iii;/>oi." All these passages Seem 
to indicate a form la or iw equivalent to 77. The same may be 
said of the four following names of plants, with all of which the 
notion of earth is closely connected, as being all plants growing 



' Enstath. ad Ham., L c. ^* Thiersch, Oreek Grammar, § xi9. 4. 

^^ Thiench, Oreek Oramtnar, § ▼. Note. 
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close to, or trailing on the ground, yet not agreeing among 
themselves in any other features: — ^1. lasione, commonly 
translated the Convolvulus, of which Stephanus gives the fol- 
lowing account : " lasione olus silvestre habetur repens in terrd 
cum lacte multo," &c. ; — 2. 'Iwpia, the ground-pine or xa^tacViTw. 
" Alioquin 'Iwvm Athenis dicitur ^ x^A***'^*'™'*" — Stephanus ; — 3. 
'laXtov, which is given in Hesychius as the Cretan name for 
" ipepivOov.^^ Now, the Erebinthus is a trailing plant of the 
pea or vetch kind, connected with opofio9^ Latin, ervum ; Ger- 
man, erbse ;*' and we can scarcely be mistaken in tracing it to 
the Homeric, epa, " earth," which apparently is the root of 
ipefio^, ipefAV09, &c. — If 80, the two words are probably as iden- 
tical in their manner of derivation as in their meaning. The 
termination — \iov of id\tot^f may be illustrated by forms of 
xa/iai, such as xa;iaXo9, humilis, and the Sclavonic Zembla ; as 
also by the form 7£7oXio, which occurs above ;— 4. "lov^ a Violet, 
which needs no comment. To these, 'Idtrfiij, the Jasmine, may 
perhaps be added. 

Further, if there be any truth in the above analysis, then the 
national name Ionia, i'ldv, Idove^, &c.) admits of a simple and 
natural explanation as the " people of the land," a mode of ex- 
pression to which there are many parallels. Thus, for instance, 
the Argives are the people of ** Argos," and Argos was, Us we 
know, a Pelasgian term signifying " land," or " plain." Simi- 
larly, the 'ArriKoi, or 'A/cToa««, are the people of the dxry ; and 
the name £olia, compared with rfif^oKia and IdXiov, would sug- 
gest a corresponding derivation from aia. But, perhaps, the 
most conclusive illustration is fiimished by the old Italian na- 
tions, whose names, whether Oscans or Ausonians, Apulians, 
lapygians, and the like, were, as Niebuhr has pointed out, 
every one of them connected with that of Opican ; nay, the old 
Greek word Apia (dirtrf) has served to establish their connexion 
even with the Pelasgian Peloponnesus.** It is most remark- 
able also, that the old Italian Earth-goddess, Ops, (the same 
surely with the Earth-goddess Apia, so called according to 
Herodotus*^ among the Scythians,) stands in exactly the same 
relation to the Opici and their kindred names, that lo does, by 
our present hypothesis, to the families of the lonians. 



u See Liddell and Scott's Lexicon, a. v. " Buttmann's Ltxilogut, b. ▼. «Wi 
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How then, if lo be the Earthy which the above-mentioned 
proo& variously combine to establish^ are we to explain her 
connection in the legend with Hera, and who is Hera ? The 
answer is, that Hera and lo are merely different names for the 
same personages^ Their separation took place when the name 
lo had changed its original meaning for another, cognate in* 
deed, yet distinct from it, and when Hera, on the other hand, 
had passed from a title of honour (Hera or Mistress) similar 
to that of AiffTToiva in Arcadia,'* into a proper name. The sepa- 
ration is in &ct only the same in kind with the instances of 
Atfftvp and ^a^wv formerly referred to, with that of Lavinus and 
Latinus, which are mere varieties of dialect, ^^ and a number 
of similar cases, two or three of the most apposite of which 
shall be here given. Thus the Arcadian nymph Callisto, 
daughter of Lycaon, and attendant of Artemis, has been shewn 
by Miiller to be no other than Artemis herself^ who was wor- 
shipped under the title of KaWitrrf/ in Arcadia and elsewhere.^^ 
So again, according to the same writer, Clymenus and Chthonia, 
a reputed son and daughter of the Argive Phoroneus, who 
were said to have built a temple to the goddess Demeter at 
Hermione, are proved by actual inscriptions to be themselves 
Hades and Demeter. ^^ Again, in his explanation of the story 
of Jason and Medea, which has received the sanction of Bishop 
Thirlwall, as the only one which meets all the difiiculties of 
the legend, he regards Medea as only another name of Hera. 
Hera, notwithstanding, protects and attends on Jason as his 
patron goddess. Now, if Jason be, as Miiller supposes, the* 
same with the Samothracian lasion, then Hera, in the Argo* 
nautic legend, takes the place of Demeter in the other, and is 
thus identified, even if there were any doubt of it, with the 
Earth goddess. It is in &ct to this circumstance that we may 
trace the inferiority of position attaching to Hera, even though 
the wife of Zeus, as compared with the Roman Juno. ** In 
Greek," writes Miiller elsewhere," ''one Deity, the God of 
heaven and Ught, is at the head of the system. "With him, 
though lower in rank, is the goddess of the earth, in different 
temples worshipped under different names, Hera, Demeter, 
Dione, &c." 



u Miiller, ItUrod. to MfiMogy, 183. 

>• Niebnhr, i. 84. 

17 MuUer, Introduction, jc p. 15. 
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The other leading feature of the legend, the transformation 
of lo, remains for explanation ; and if the identity of lo with 
Hera or Demeter may be considered as established, this will 
not be a work of much difficulty. The cow, it is well known, 
was an animal expressly dedicated to Hera, and employed in 
her worship. Cows sacred to her were kept at Argos. A sa- 
crifice of cows was offered up to her ; and her priestess, accord- 
ing to ancient custom, was drawn by cows to her altar .^ It 
has also been conjectured, that the Homeric epithet fiowriv^ 
which is constantly applied to her, though not certainly in- 
tended in Homer to bear any literal signification beyond the 
metaphorical, was however in all probability retained by him 
traditionally, and must originally have been indicative of the 
same connection. In all this, *'we perceive," says Mailer, 
" that when the Argive called his deity /SoAari*, he thereby meant 
to describe her as having the form of a cow."'^ Farther, it is 
worthy of observation that lo, according to the legend, is trans- 
fi>rmed into a cow, not by Hera, but by Zeus. This was in- 
vented, doubtless, in order to avoid the inconsistency of making 
Hera transform her into an animal sacred to herself, exactly as 
in the legend of Callisto, befi)re alluded to, Artemis, accord- 
ing to the latest version of it, does not herself change Callisto 
into a bear, that being her own sacred animal, although such 
would have been the natural result of her anger; but the 
agency of Hera's jealousy, and the counter-precaution of 
Zeus, is similarly resorted to. The subject may be still fur- 
ther illustrated firom the symbolical image in the Vatican,^ 
which goes by the name of Mithraz, in which the bull, which 
is represented as being stabbed by the figure in the Persian cap, 
is usually considered to be typicsd of the earth. Accordingly, 
in the general &ct thus established of the ancient connection of 
the two ideas, and the symbolical representation of the one by 
the other, we find, without proceeding fiirther, an adequate 
solution of that portion of our fiible, which describes lo as 
exhibited under the form of the wap$4po9 fiovKepw9y or " cow- 
homed virgin." However, the known etymological connection 
between the two words /Sow and 7^, both being traceable to the 
Sanskrit gd, which is used to express "earth" and "cow" 



■• MiiUer, Inin)duction, fc, p. 202. | ■■ See Burton's IUm4 ; ladn, «. «. 
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equally, is too carious and interesting to be passed over unno- 
ticed, more especially as it refers us to the same quarter of the 
world, from which we traced the Pelasgian migration at the 
outset. The following passage from Bopp^ describes the fqr- 
mation of the words in question. " The Zend ' z' represents 
the Sanskrit ' g,' which is easily accounted for by the relation- 
ship between ^g' and ^j.' The Indian g6, (accusatiye gam,) 
meaning both ' bos' and ' terra,' has in Zend, as also in Greek, 
clothed itself in two forms. The first signification has tnatn- 
tained itself in Zend, but in Greek has given way to the labial 
(/9) ; and fiouf and (Zend) gios or g&us thus correspond to the 
Sanskrit nominatiye g&us. For the signification 'earth' the 
Greek has preserved the guttural, which in Zend is replaced 
by z. The Zend nominative zAo supposes an Indian form gfto 
for gftus : in the accusative, the Zend zanm agrees, in point of 
inflection, as closely as possible with gifan and 7vv." Mr. Do- 
naldson ** has still fiirther illustrated this etymological relation- 
ship, by collecting from Hesychius words in which the form 
Pov9 appears to have retained the signification of '' earth" no 
less than 7^. Such are fiovvi9^ /ScuXo?, and others bearing this 
sense, which at the same time indicate an interchange of ov 
and tt>, so that we may substitute for fiuXa^ fiovKmgj and for 
fiovpii fiujvif. This observation of Mr. Donaldson's is capable of 
a two-fold application to our present subject. For, 1. From 
the correspondence of fiovXaxa with avXaxa^ we may infer the 
connection of the same word with t£\ica, (quoted above as 'in- 
terpreted a^Xaxa by Hesychius.)^ Possibly also the word 
rov\o9, {ov\o9,) " a sheaf of com," whence the title of Ceres, 
'lovXiu or 01\m^ may have a similar connection with fiovkot, [fiw\o9^) 
a derivation at least as credible as the received one from eixiat. 
2. — If pov9 thus interchange its proper meaning with that of 
earth, we may expect, on the other hand, that the forms con- 
nected with la earth, (should any such root have existed,) will 
conversely assume the signification of /Sov*. Now, such forms 
are actually supplied by Hesychius, where we find lov inter- 
preted (among other meanings) ** wpofiarov^'* and similarly lapetov^ 
and fiapetov^ are explained respectively by ^Wpcfiatoy^ and "i3oi;»." 
One more instance may, in conclusion, be hazarded of the affini- 
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ty between the notions expressed by Pov9 and 77, in the fact that 
the elements of both appear rooted in the Greek language as in^ 
tensives. Thus we find fiov — , Sa — , ^a — , epi and &pi employ- 
ed in this way, (e. g. fiovTraiv, ^aipoiP09^ ^dKoro9, ipiPufXa^f &pi^ifKo9f 

&e.) which may be severally referred to the roots fioiff, 7^, and 
epa* at least this suggestion may be defended firom the charge 
of fiGtncifiilness, by the reflection, that ipa appears to assume the 
form of ^pi, in the compound 'l&pux^6vio9y sumamed " rfi<^€Vfj9" 
or " Terrigena;"** and that it is natural to explain the ia of 
BaireBovy by a similar reference to 77 or ^$, in spite of the difPer- 
ence in quantity. Here also is the place to remark with regard 
to the question of metrical quantity in general, as £bu' as it con- 
cerns the preceding investigations, in which no attention has 
been paid to it, that the length of the iota varies in words un- 
doubtedly belonging to the same origin and feunily* Thus we 
find Ifu; but on the other hand (probably)^ !i>y<o?. Again 
^laffov^Aprfov, tatrtwpy COdj/aaer/y 6. 125,) but ^tjffwvy (^Odyssey, ^ 
72,) so lov " a violet," but lav-a^o? a violet also. These in- 
stances are sufficient to shew that the law of quantity is not 
immutable, or a decisive criterion of fundamental difference. 

No notice, it wiU be observed, has hitherto been taken, in the 
discussion of this legend, of the part which Argus, the ''hun- 
dred-eyed," performs in it as the keeper of lo. From the oc- 
currence of the name 'Ap'^€t(f>6v'njs in Homer, as the epithet of 
Hermes, Argus would seem to be undoubtedly an integral por- 
tion of the original &ble ; although, when the account ef Hera's 
jealoiisy is set aside as an interpolation, he becomes nothing 
more than her companion and associate. The known meaning 
of *A/97ov, as the Pelasgian word for '' plain," considered in rela- 
tion to the epithet Tlavomft, applied to the herdsman, suggests 
an analogy to the history of lo herself, — ^that as she, being the 
earth goddess, was raised to the sky, and became the moon ; so 
Argus also lost his own original signification, and became si- 
milarly identified with the expanse of the stany heavens. — This 
leads us to conclude with the following suggestion. Condder* 
ing the mutual relationship of the names lo, lasion, and Jason, 
and the connection of the name lo, (and, therefore presumably, 
of lason also,) with Argus on the one hand, and of Jason on 
the other hand with the ship Argo, which, in the oldest form of 
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the legend, is personified and endowed with the gift of speech,^ 
is it probable that the Argonautic expedition, and the wander* 
ings of lo, may be a twofold representation of the same &ct ? 
and if so, can it be that this double pair, lasOK and Argo, lo 
and Argus, being all four apparently identical in meaning, are 
but a natural cross-union of the original pair — lason and lo, 
Argus and Argo, names indifierently representing a twin 
Earth-deity, better known as the lason and Demeter of the old 
agricultural Pelasgi ? 

W. H. SOOTT. 

BKA9BN08S COLLBGB, OxFORD, 15th April 1846. < 



XIV, 
THE RELIGION OF THE ROMANS. ' 



Eyert one knows that the Romans were a great, a power- 
ful, a peculiar people. Their political history proves that they 
were wise and discreet, unanimous in the love of their country 
and liberty, for which cherished objects, they were capable of 
making the very greatest sacrifices. In the dealings of private 
life, their integrity and conscientious principles have universally 
met with a higher meed of praise, than those of any other 
nation of antiquity. 

Since all the moral qualities of a nation are rooted in reli- 
gion, the inquiry after the Religion of the Romans is most es- 
sential in the contemplation of this wonderful people. 

And here I shall probably be met by the objection, that the 
Romans had no peculiar Religion : that in the case of Rome, 
we cannot speak of Religion, but only of Mythology, of theories 
concerning gods, and that the gods of Rome were the gods of 
Greece. 

When I make use of the expression, " the Religion of the 
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Romans/' it must certainly be allowed, that neither the Greeks 
nor the Romans, nor, generally, any nation of antiquity, with 
the exception of the Jews, and to some extent the Indians and 
Persians, possessed a recognised Doctrine committed to writing 
in sacred records. 

Their Religion consisted in a belief in the potent existence 
of certain gods, and in assiduous endeavours to commend them- 
selves to their favour by prayers, by sacrifices and other oflFer- 
ings. A definite doctrine concerning the attributes of these 
gods, and a religious precept to imitate these attributes in the 
lives of men, did not exist : this was left to the elevation of 
their minds, which they might feel during their worship. We 
shall be compelled to allow, that Polytheism everywhere takes 
its root in the persuasion that the Divine Being is but Ofie. 
This unity, however, was not adhered to as a doctrine ; it was 
easily divided, and gradually fell oflF into a worship of many 
gods. Every nation ascribed to its god as an attribute, that 
which passed current among it for virtue of the highest order. 
It is fi:om the endless variety in the national civilization of 
Greece, that the richly-peopled heavens of the Grecian divinities 
arose, whose history is in the main but the history of various 
worships.^ Then came the plastic Art, which created the 
forms of the gods in accordance with the ideas entertained of 
them by each nation. 

The Roman divinities are essentially and originally distinct 
from those of Greece ; but when they came to be typified in 
images, they could not help being identified with the corres- 
ponding gods of Greece. It happened also, in course of time, 
that Rome became the capital of the ancient world ; and this, 
not by mere chance, but as a due consequence of primitive in- 



' The Zeus-Religion, the Helicon of 
the Ideal of spiritaal excellencies, pro- 
ceeded from Crete, the most ancient 
seat of Hellenic civilization, and sup- 
planted the worship of the rude powers 
of Nature. Poseidon, the sea, Pluto, 
the bwer world, Hera, the air, ac- 
quired a moral import in addition to the 
power derived from Nature, and were 
looked upon as the brothers and sisters 
of Zeus. The other divinities, ideas of 
a purely spiritual kind, entered into the 



relation of children to Zeus ; Atb^'ne, 
Inventive Wisdom, Apollo, (Helios in 
a different form,) the Light of Poetry 
and Music, Artemis, the Boldness of the 
chase in the extirpation of wild beastly 
Ares, Boldness in War, Hephaestus, 
Useful Fire, Hermes, tlie Knowledge of 
G)mmeree, Aphrodite, Winning Love, 
Heracles, the youngest of the gods, the 
Ideal of human toil, which gains a seat 
in heaven as its meed. 
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fltitutions which assisted in working out this union. ^ It then 
received into its bosom a number of various forms of worship, 
without, however, on that account, losing sight of its own pe- 
culiar views. 

We have to contemplate a period of a thousand years. It is 
of importance to separate this apparently confused mass, to 
distinguish what had existed from the first, and was peculiar 
to the nation, from what was adventitious ; and to discover the 
relation which these component parts bore to each other. This 
separation is not difficult of execution, since the authors of an- 
tiquity themselves distinguish some of the original elements, 
which History, at its commencement, found already existing, 
while they furnish us with an account of what was introduced 
in historical times. The only difficulty is for me, who am to 
draw the picture, to present the whole mass of details in one 
rapid and distinct view. 

The most ancient element of the Roman Religion, is of a 
rural and domestic kind, the worship of " blessing, teaming'' 
Nature. 

Satubk, and his spouse Ops, so legends tell, were the origi- 
nal gods of Italy ; in later times, they became the symbols of 
the golden, tranquil age of innocence. He, the ever-sated,^ she, 
the bounteous giver of earth's fruits. Next to them, cattle- 
breeding and forests stood under the protection of a powerful 
god — Fauvus. He defended herds from wolves, and conferred 
blessings on their young ; but he was also wont, amid the soli- 
tude of the forest, to fill the minds of men with his awe, and 
with prophetic powers. His spouse, Fauna, called " the good 
goddess," (bona Dea^^ crowned with blessings the chaste wed- 
lock ; and holy worship was paid to her by married women in 
solemn rites at night, firom which all that was of the male sex 
was excluded. The divinities of blossom and of fruit, called 
Vbbtumkus and Pomoka, springs and rivers, seas and moun- 
tains, all had their rural worship. In the house, the presiding 



> No State of antiquity was so ready 
in welcoming strangen ; and by the act 
of emancipation, it even bestowed the 
rights of a oitiaen vptm slaTes. This is 
aU that is implied in the legend of the 
Asylnm, which Romulos threw open 
upon the CapitoL 



* The temple afterwards erected to 
him near the Roman Forum, was the 
.£rarinm of the city, not reserved for 
religious purposes, a vestibule of sym- 
bolieal import 
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deity was Lar, whose place was close to the hearth. In ihdf 
capacity of protectors of &milies, worship was paid to the Pe- 
nates : they accompanied the fetmily in the change of abode and 
migrations, while the Lar was inseparably attached to the house, 
which he protected from fire. The Lares of the various wards 
of the city had their public altars, with small chapels in comers 
of streets. Pious persons brought them presents of victuals 
and cooked viands, which were afterwards appropriated by the 
poor of the ward. It was in Lavinium that the old Trojan 
Penates of iEneas had their sanctuary ; and the Roman people 
too had its own Penates in a small temple, adjacent to the 
Forum, in which they were represented as two youths in a sit- 
ting posture, with spears in their hands.^ 

This religious adoration of Nature, the real Italian worship, 
continued to exist at a later period among the Romans, not in- 
deed in holy rites, in temples, and public pageantry, but in rural 
and domestic festivals. 

On the 15th of February, the Lupercalia were solemnised. 
In honour of Faunus, there existed two, and afterwards three 
brotherhoods, composed of young men of rank. They, as well 
as the god himself were termed Luperci, or *' protectors of 
herds from wolves."* They were wont to sacrifice goats and a 
dog, a symbolical appeasing of the wolf. The goat-skins were 
cut into stripes. The brotherhoods, attired in shepherd's garb, 
with the upper part of the body naked, ran round the Palatine 
£011, starting from the sacred fig-tree where Romulus and Re- 
mus were suckled of yore by the she-wolf, along the Circus, 
passing through the arches of Constantino and Titus, down the 
Via Sacra, across the Forum, till they returned to the sanctu- 
ary in the street which led from the Forum towards the Circus, 
smiting all persons whom they met, by way of jest. It was 
only married women, however, who came in their way, and 
modestly put out their hand to receive the blow, which was sup- 
posed to be the means of promising blessings on their marriage, 
and an easy delivery. 

On the 23d of Februaiy the country-proprietors celebrated 



^ The CBdei Deorum Penatium, aitu- 
ated in the short street which led from 
the Forum towards the Carinie. — IHo- 
u^'s, I. 67. 



• Ovid, Fflwf. IX. 276, Ac. ; Plutarch, 
Jtom. 21. 
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the Terfninaiia. The common boundary-stone (terminus) was 
crowned with a garland by the neighbours, and a rustic altar 
was erected. The owners of the property prayed that good- 
will might subsist between them as neighbours, and strewed 
some com into the fire : the children added honey-cakes, and 
wine as a libation. In case a lamb or a sucking-pig were sa- 
crificed, they served as a festive repast to the neighbours ; with 
this exception, no bloody sacrifices were allowed.^ 

Bloodless too were the Palilia^ a festival celebrated on the 
evening and night of the 21st of April. * After the evening 
feeding, the stables and flocks were purified and perfiimed with 
the smoke and sulphur, of rosemary, and of the firagrant Sabine 
herb, now called Savin. For the purposes of prayer and obla- 
tion, the shepherds went into the open field ; they sued for the 
protection of the flocks which accompanied tbem, against' 
disease ; they implored the forbearance of their tutelary gods 
and goddesses, if perchance either herdsman or cattle had pol- 
luted sacred springs, pastured in hallowed groves, or in any 
other way trespassed on holy ground. The shepherds lay upon 
the turf, around fires of straw and stubble. The flocks had to 
leap thrice through the fire ; thrice too leapt the shepherds 
across, with a view to their own purifitction.® 

The fields and standing com in the various districts were 
consecrated or blessed, before the harvest, by a procession 
round the borders of the field. In the case of Rome, the sacer- 
dotal body of the "Fratres arvales'* or "the Field-brother- 
hood," offered up prayers and sacrifices on the 11th of May, 
according to a very ancient rite, (for the sake of averting all 
damage to the crops firom hailstones or blight,) between the 
fifth and sixth milestone on the road to Laurentum, the spot 
which formed the old boundary to the precincts of the city.^ 
Far the greatest merriment, however, was shewn in the ce- 
lebration of the domestic festivities at the Saturnalia^ held 



' DioDyB. II. 74. Orid, Fati. ii. 639, 

* Orid, Fan, it. 721>862. On the 
way in which this rite was transferred 
to the lestiTal of John the Baptist, on 
the eTening of the 23d of June, see 
Casanbon on Pers. Sat, i. 72. 

* Strabo, t. p. 230. On the Ambar- 



▼alia, see J. H. Voss on Virg. Georg. i. 
338. The old prayer of the priests is 
still extant See Orelli Imeript, Lai, 
Tom. I. p. 391. As far as it can be on- 
dentood, it does not differ much in 
sense from the prayer which Cato re- 
eommends to mstics. (De Be Rmt, c. 
141.) 
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originally on the I9th of December. This was peculiarly the 
harvest-home of Italy ; bams and cellars were now filled : the 
labours of the old year had ceased ; those of the new year were 
not yet began. Chi these days, full freedom was granted to the 
slaves ; nay, pious masters took a pleasure in waiting on their 
servants with their own hands. The happy days of old seemed 
to have returned, when the shout of lo ScttumaUa! rung 
through the air. To this was added the custom of maldng 
trifling yet pleasing presents to one another on the 22d and 
23d of December ; and by the addition of these two days (the 
so called SiffiUaria, because the gifts consisted most fi:^uently 
in little figures, as with us in dolls for girls,) to the Saturnalia, 
the joyous excitement lasted for a whole week.^® Presents 
were every where interchanged ; nay the King himself both 
received and distributed gifts. But, singular to say, this habit 
prevailed only among persons of the male sex. In order to 
fiimish amusement for the women, and to supply a day of mer- 
riment for female servants, the first of March was fixed upon ; 
a festival which bore reference to the commencement of the year 
in the old style. ^^ 

These are all remains of the old Italian Religion of Nature, 
which is said to have been in existence long before the building 
of Rome. One might also call it Pelasgian, and look upon it 
as common to the Grecian and Roman people ; yet it is only 
the Romans who, in compliance with their well-known love for 
agriculture and domestic life, kept it up in after times. Chris- 
tianity itself forbore to make any opposition to the serene and 
innocently devout character of the festivals. It was thought 
sufficient to give a Christian meaning to this primitive worship, 
and thus these festivities have been transmitted to our times in 



^^ Macrob. Saturn, i. 10. The pre- 
sent most frequently made by clients to 
their patrons, was a wax taper. Mac- 
rob. Saturn, i. 7. There was another 
custom in Togue at Rome, that of pre- 
sontmg what were called ttrencB* to 
persons who were much esteemed, on 
the 1st of January, such as sweet fruits 
or a piece of money ; for in every mat- 

* Compare the French word ' Etronuoi.* 
— Trandaior, 



ter the Romans felt a really superstiti- 
ous respect for the commencement : in 
f>rine\f%o intunt omnia. Thus the 1st 
of January was no festival ; it was ra- 
ther a day taken up with every variety 
of labour, as every employment which 
was intended to be carried on through- 
out the year, was conmienoed on that 
day autpieandi cau9&, 

u Tibttll. Bleg. in. 1. Sueton. Vetp, 
19. &c. 
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the form of St. Sebastian's, St. John's, Christmas, and New 
Year's Eve. , 

When Rome became an independent state, it began to form 
its own State Religion. To the element supplied by nature, 
was added the politico-religious belief in the three great gods 
of the State, Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus, and the adoration 
paid to them with fear and trembling. 

In Grecian mythology, the story runs, that Zeus dethroned 
Kronos. The same is to be found in the Italian Religion. 
Jupiter was the God supreme : hence the Italian Satumus was 
placed in juxtaposition with the Grecian Kronos, with whom he 
has no other connection whatsoever. 

Jupiter, in the Roman Religion, has almost the attributes of 
an only God. The Roman creed knows nothing of intermin- 
gling his sublime nature with that of mortals. He is termed 
the all-succouring heavenly father, with the constant epithets 
of supremely goody and supremely great : his divine activity is 
limited to no particular sphere. It is to him that the young 
Roman, when he had put on the garb of manhood, offered up his 
first solemn prayers : it is to him that the slave, when he had 
obtained the object of his wishes, paid an offering in gold, in 
confirmation of his freedom and rights as a citizen. This sa- 
cred treasury^* of Jupiter was only to be touched in extreme 
distress, when the very existence of the commonwealth was at 
stake. It is by still devotion in the most holy temple of Ju« 
piter, that he who undertook any enterprise in the cause of 
the state, dedicated himself to his purpose : it is from him that 
generals and armies marched forth to battle ; to him they re- 
turned, to lay their promised vows on the lap of Jove. 

Mabs is the deified idea of that virtue which the Romans 
considered the highest of individual excellencies. He is also 
the parent of Romulus, and hence too the fitther of the Roman 
nation. ^^ QuiRiNUS is the Ideal of the Roman commonwealth 
itself — ^Romulus in the character of a God. Mars had no tem** 
pie within the city : it was situated outside the sacred precincts 
of the city, opposite the Gate of Capena, on the field which was 
afterwards called from him, the Field of Mars. ^^ Great as was 



*■ LiTy, VII. 16 ; xxrii. 10. 
'' Man, the son of Jupiter, ia not a 
Roman notion. See Oyid, Fatt, r. 229. 



^^ Augnstiw was the first to build a 
temple of Man Ultor in hia Fomm, 
and to load him with honoun, which 
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his £Btvour towards the Roman people, yet he was only to give 
evidence of his power in warding off dangers. As a god of 
peace, he was worshipped in conjunction with Quirinus, whose 
temple was situated on the Quirinal hill. By the side of these 
three powerful divinities of the State, we find in Rome's earliest 
times, the worship of Vesta, which was brought over firom 
Latium. As Quirinus represented the political existence of the 
state, so was Vesta the hearth of the city, and the symbol of 
its domestic prosperity. 

The institution of the worship of these great defenders of the 
commonwealth and the city, is ascribed to Numa, that is, to 
the founder of the state in a moral point of view. According 
to his regulations, however, the divinity was not as yet to be 
worshipped in any image, nor were bloody sacrifices as yet 
offered up. Com and salt, wine, honey, and firagrant herbs, 
were the offerings which were burnt upon the altars.** 

Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus had each their consecrated 
priest, called Flamen, chosen fi'om among the patricians. We 
see firom the restrictions imposed on these men, — ^restrictions 
which were rigorously upheld in the very latest times, — what 
conceptions Rome, in her early days, bound up with the sacer- 
dotal life of one who was dedicated to the service of a god. 
The Flamen of Jupiter was every day on duty, and was not 
allowed to pass a single night outside the city. He was for- 
bidden to swear, to ride on horseback, to look upon an army 
of troops in martial array, and to wear a knot in any part of 
his attire. It was pollution to his eyes to witness a man in 
bonds, or a criminal on his way to be scourged. In case such 
persons happened to cross his path, the chains had to be struck 
off, and the scourging was left undone on that day. If one in 
bonds contrived to enter the Flamen's house, he was at once 
released ; the chains were thrown over the walls into the street. 
On festal days, the Flamen was not to see any one engaged 
in a laborious occupation : punishment was inflicted on those 
who carried on the work before his eyes. Various and many 
were the things which defiled him. He was forbidden to touch 
a goat, a dog, raw flesh, beans, or leaven. Jupiter was never to 



shewed but too plainly how the sword 
had gained the asoendanoy over the 
city. See Dio Caaa. lv. 10. 



" Plat Num, c. 8, according to 
VatTO. 
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see him stripped ; consequently he could not bathe in the open 
air : he always wore a woollen frontlet, a symbol to indicate that 
the head was covered ; and whilst sacrificing, a cap made of the 
skin of some pure animal. No slave was allowed to cut his hair, 
the clippings of which, as well as of his nails, were buried under 
some fruit-tree. It was necessary that he should be married, and 
that in the most sacred form of wedlock ; it was also required 
that he should have been bom from a wedlock of the same na- 
ture. His wife was the partner of his official duties, and nearly 
the same restrictions applied to her. Whenever she went out, 
she wore over the stola a kind of veil, which covered the whole 
of the upper part of the body, of a bright yellow colour, (like 
Jupiter's fire,) and on the head a garland made of the branches 
of Si felix arbor ; (such were most firuit-trees, and the beech 
and oak besides, with the exception of those which produced 
black berries.) When the Flaminica died, her husband, the 
Flamen, was forced to resign his office. ** Owing to these re- 
strictions, the office of a Flamen of the three great gods was 
afterwards more irksome than alluring, when the flame of am- 
bition was kindled among the nobles of Rome, when the ties of 
wedlock were spumed, and licentiousness was prevailing in 
marriage. The Flamen could not take the command of an 
army ; it was only under certain precautions, and by aid of a 
proxy, that he could be either consul or prsetor. The other 
two had some concessions made to them in the course of time, 
but to the Flamen of Jupiter very few were allowed: thus 
high, in this respect too, was the position which that god occu- 
pied. ^^ On the other hand, the Flamines had all the honours 
of royalty, a public dwelling, a seat and vote in the Senate by 
virtue of their office, the Sella curulis, or chair of ^ office, the 
object of ambition among the most illustrious Romans. '» 

In addition to this peaceable institution of the Flamines, 
Mars and Quirinus, as well as Jupiter, in their capacity as gods 
of arms, had two martial colleges of priests, of patrician fami- 



M For Hie mnin paange on these re- 
strictioDS, see AnL GeXL x. 15. to which 
must be added Phitarch, Q. Earn. 109, 
to the end ; lAry, r, 52. 

>7 Tadtufl, Annal. in. 58, with the 
notes of the Edd. ; alao Servius on 
Virg. jEn, Tin. 552. 



^' JAwy, zxTn. 7; Dio Gaas. ut. 24;' 
Livy, T. 40, wys so of the dwelling of the 
Flamen Qnirinaliii ; so that there ia no 
room to donbt thai the same was the 
case with the Flamen Martialis. 
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lies. All that we know in particular of their office, is that on 
the 1st of March, decked out in an embroidered tunic with 
brazen belt, and having on the scarlet striped martial robe, 
(tr<ibea^) the right hand armed with a spear, they carried the 
holy shields (which the pious monarch Numa is said to have 
received from heaven as a pledge of protection,) from their 
sanctuary, bringing them back about the nineteenth of the 
same month. On this occasion, they were wont to go through 
the city in procession, keeping time by stamping with their 
feet, striking the brazen shields, and singing an old and sacred 
song in honour of those who had fought valiantly in the cause 
of their country. A place in the colleges of these Salii (such 
was their name,) conferred dignity on the most illustrious ; and 
to be named in their hymns was an honour, which was restored 
in the time of the Emperors, as in that of the Republic it had 
been considered as of too exalted a kind to be bestowed on con- 
temporaries.^* 

Human notions of the power and operations of the gods are 
not imtainted by superstition. It was a notion very generally 
prevalent in antiquity, that the king of heaven was wont to de- 
clare his will and admonitions t^o mankind by means of thunder 
and lightning, and the song and flight of birds, his chosen mes- 
sengers. As observers and expositors of these signs, Numa is 
said to have instituted the sacerdotal college of Augurs to serve 
the state. Private individuals made auguries on their own be- 
half, either by themselves, or else applied to those who were 
versed in the science. No pious man set out upon a journey, 
or entered into the marriage state, or undertook any importiint 
affair whatsoever, without having received a &vourable sign 
from heaven. The king and the highest officers of the state, 
who in the time of the Republic were entrusted with the dis» 
charge of the royal frmctions^ received the right and means of 
interrogating heaven on behalf of the state, t. e. they received 
the auspices, by express investnre on the part of the people, 
together with the assistance of the college of Augurs. 

The superstition of the Romans on this head, was however 



^* Sctpio Africanus was one of the 
Salii. See Seneca, dt Tranq. e. 16 ; 
Polyb. XXI. 10. The Eologies on Ger> 
manicna were the fint which were in- 
troduced under the Bknperors into the 



■ong of the SaHi, to whoee miintelligible 
ohecurity in ancient timea, testimony is 
firequentl jT borne. See Tadtns, A imal. 
II. 83; Dionys. ii. DO; Phit NufM^ 
IS. 
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of a moderate kind, and &r removed from the artificial system 
which the limited understanding of the gloomy Etruscans &- 
shioned out. Only a few birds, the eagle, the vulture, and the 
hawk, were supposed to give signs by their flight ; the raven, 
the crow, and the owl by their voice, the wood-pecker by means 
of both. The Augur, with his face generally turned towards 
the south, marked out the heavens into four regions with his 
crooked staff. North-east was the most fortunate quarter, next 
to the eternal seat of the gods (at the north pole) and the ris- 
ing of the stars. Consequently a flash of lightning, or the 
flight of some birds in this region, was considered as the most 
pleasing confirmation of divine fitvour. The mind of the 
Greek had rid itself at a very early period of this superstition ; 
the Romans preserved it for a longer time : but later on, this 
part of their religion served merely as a tool to work upon the 
people, as the state Augurs were men of the highest rank. 

Vesta is nothing else than the hearth of the city, on which 
the pure flame was never supposed to go out ; a homely sym- 
bol of domestic welfare. At no period did there exist an 
image of the goddess for the purpose of worship.^ At the 
same time, in the interior of the temple was preserved a token 
of the favour of the gods, an image fidlen from heaven. No 
one save the chief Pontiff and the eldest of the virgins, were 
supposed to have seen it : so much the more eager were the 
inquiries as to what it might be. The Grecian name Palla- 
diiun was transferred to this Roman mystery ; and thus the 
whole field of the Trojan poetic legends was laid open for fu- 
ture speculators : and yet it was probably nothing more than a 
meteoric stone to which fiincy had lent a suitable form. Numa 
had appointed faur noble virgins to perform the service of Vesta 
and to keep the holy fire burning : later on, their number was 
six, exclusive of the principal, who made the seventh. '^ On 
entering office, they were to be above six, and under ten years 
of age, free from bodily defect, and both their parents were to 
be alive. On the moment of their entrance, however, they 
were freed from paternal controul, and from all connection 



*• Chrid, Foi^ ti. 295. 

^ It is ^enenlly stetod thftt the num- 
ber was six in sU ; but see Ambroeiiis 
in his second letter against Symmachus, 



and the passage in Gothofredns, Com* 
metU. ad Cod. Tk£odo$, 1. 8, de medicis 
et profesBoribus (xixi. 3.) 
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with their fisimily. They pledged themselves to serve for thirty 
years, and to keep their chastity undefiled. When this period 
had elapsed, they were at liberty to lay aside their sabred sta- 
tion, and enter into the marriage state : yet it was under- 
stood, that such a marriage was displeasing to the goddess. 
The senior virgin was their principal. Carelessness in the 
discharge of their duties, especially if it went so &r as to 
cause the extinction of the holy fire, was punished with stripes 
of a wand. The chief Pontiff scourged the virgin in the 
dark: the city mourned: the holy fire could only be re- 
ignited by the pure rays of the sun. The punishment of 
death followed in&llibly, if a virgin broke her vows of chas- 
tity. The coUege of Pontifices, the highest tribunal on all re- 
ligious matters, passed sentence upon her. The seducer was 
scourged to death in the Forum : the ruined virgin was borne 
in a covered litter to the CoUine gate. To take her life 
would have been a sin. A subterraneous chamber was exca^ 
vated near, or in the walls of the town : bread, water, milk, oil, 
and a burning lamp, were placed within it, and a couch was 
laid ready. The vestal descended the ladder ; the ladder was 
drawn up again, and the pit was covered over with earth. ** 

It is a melancholy truth, that the rigorous prohibition fiir- 
nbhed an incentive to the crime of seduction. Thirteen cases 
of condemned virgins are mentioned in Roman history, up to 
the time of Domitian, who in the year 89 A. D. executed the 
punishment on the senior virgin in aU its fearful rigour, whereas 
formerly it was generally allowed to the unfortunate wretches 
to escape the execution of the sentence by voluntary death. 
Domitian's purpose is said to have been, to give a borrowed 
lustre to his reign. He prevailed on the seducer, by an assur- 
ance of pardon, to make a confession. The virgin persisted in 
her denial till the very last moment ; and most authors attach 
more credit to the veracity of her assertions, than to the hypo- 
critical fiinaticism of the odious tyrant.'' 

If we look away firom these horrors, which nothing but su- 
perstition could justify, we shall find that the Roman people 



" Dionys. ii. 65, and Pint Num, 9, 
give the principal information concern- 
ing the Yeetals, as Gellius, i. 12, fur- 
niahea the moat copioua details on the 
conditions attached to their election. 



^^ See the touching description in 
PUny, EpUt. it. 11. Garacalla, in his 
madness, afterwards wanted to confer a 
nmilar Instre npon his reign. Dio Cass. 

LXSTII. 16. 
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dang to the institation with reverential awe, and believed, even 
daring the time of the Christian emperors, that the welfare of 
the empire would be secured, so long as the silent procession of 
the virgins mounted to the Capitol on the Ides of every month, 
with their sacrifice to Jupiter. The plebeians, too, wished to 
take a share in this priesthood. In case no parents were to be 
found who voluntarily offered their daughter, the law decreed, 
that when a vacancy occurred, the chief Pontiff was to choose 
firom out of the whole people, twenty ficee bom, unblemished 
virgins, among whom decision was to be made, by casting of 
lots. It would appear, however, that they were never compelled 
to have recourse to such a step. 

Honours and distinctions of all kinds were heaped upon the 
virgins who watched and prayed on the hearth of the state. 
They inhabited a spacious mansion in the centre of the city, at 
the comer of the Roman Forum and the Sacred Street, next to 
the temple of Vesta. ^ 

They received an ample income from the state: their asser- 
tion before a court of justice had all the strength of an oath : 
their intercession on behalf of a kinsman under impeachment, 
was never unattended with success ; their protection could even 
secure him from the fiiry of an exasperated populace.^ They 
were permitted to go about the city in a carriage, had a seat for 
their own especial use in the theatre, next to the stage^ in the 
proscenium, where the Empress was seated undemeath them, 



** The round temple of Veste was 
built on the ■lope of the Palatine hill ; 
the building in front of it, towarde the 
Fcanaa, was the Atrium Veetse, the 
dwelling of the Veatals; next to it 
waa the Regta, the reaidenoe of Numa 
in aneieni timeay but afterwaxda aa- 
signed to the Rex Saerorum. Augua- 
tna gaye to the Rex Sacrorum the pub- 
lie honae of the chief Pontiff^ where 
Gteaar had been firing, aitaated higher 
i:qp on the Saera Via, and enlarged the 
dwelling of the Veatala by adding to it 
the Regia, reaerving however a portion 
of the building aa a buaineai office for 
the chief Pontiif. Thus, according to 
Dio Can. lit. 27, must those difficul- 
tiea be adhred which were occasioned 
by the distinetion of the Regis, which 
IV. 



now belonged to the Vestals, from the 
domus Regis. The localities of the 
temple of Vesta, and the buildinga 
thereto i^pertaining, are to be found 
near the church of St. Maria Libera- 
trice. 

" The Protor Urbanus gave notice in 
his edicty that he would require no oath 
inm a VestaL GteUius, x. 15; Tac. 
AnncU, xi. 34. Ocero, at the conclu- 
sion of his speech for M. Fonteius, 
araila himself Tory adrutly of the aa- 
cred character of a Vestal, by way of 
intercession. A Vestal of the name of 
Cbmdia pioteeted her father or brother, 
whom the people would not suffer to 
triumph. See Gc. pro Ccdio, 14 ; Val« 
Bfax. ▼. 4 ; Sueton. 216. 2. 
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apd fieu^mg the seat of the man who gave the entertainment, 
while other females sat in the furthest gallery.^ When a Ves- 
tal appeared in public^ in a white stola trimmed with purple, 
with a band or fillet round the hair, the ends of which hung 
down as saored infulcB^ a lictor preceded and cleared the way 
for her ; even the Consul made room for her, or rose from his 
seat of office to salute her. If a criminal met her accidentally 
(this she was obliged to declare) as he was led to punishment, 
his sentence was either remitted or alleviated. 

In tajd^ the holy virgins are the loveliest objects which meet 
our view in Roman heathenism; and in the quarrels which 
arose at Milan about retaining them, at the end of the fimrth 
century of the Christian era, between Symmachus, the repre- 
sentative of the Roman Senate, and the Christian Bishop Am- 
brosius, before the Lnperiid Consistory, both parties right well 
knew what powerful prejudices they were respectively defending 
or combating.^ At that period, there did not as yet exist any 
Christian nunneries, but they followed immediately, although 
the principle of both institutions is entirely different. The 
Vestals prayed and sacrificed for the state ; the nuns virxthdrew 
into themselves, and originally broke off all connection with the 
outer world. 

The Roman State Religion, the worship of Jupiter, Mars, 
and Quifinus, and the reverence paid to Vesta — ^the hearth of 
the city, was extended on principles conformable to the nature 



^ Saeton. AuguH, 44. 

*' It waa not till the year a. d. 382, 
that the Emperor GratiaJi deprired the 
Vestals of their properties andpriyileges: 
his Christian predecessors had hitherto 
maintained the holy Tirgins. The Ro- 
man Senate sent repeatedly delegates 
and appeals to Gratian and his sucoei^ 
sors, Yalentinian the younger, and 
TheodomuB. The Beiatio which Sym- 
machus, as Prefect of Rome in the year 
384, addressed to Yalentinian, and 
which is still extant, was attacked hy 
Ambrositts in a letter to the Emperor, 
which also happens to be extant 
(i^put. 18.) Symmachiis made strenu- 
0118 exertions to keep up die institation 
of the Vestal yirgins, eren without the 



assistance of the state : but this 
power which heathenism no longer pos- 
sessed. Ultimately the Senate bqo- 
ceeded in obtaining from the Emperor 
Eugenius, in the year 392, his oonseBt 
to the ancient system of supporting it. 
On this Ambrosius storms in the 57tfa 
letter, and in no rery indistinct tenns 
threatens the Emperor with exdnsion 
from the pale of tiie Chiistian Chuieb. 
Thus far did the struggle continue in 
Rome. Eugenius perished two yean 
after this in a battle against Theodosins; 
and there is no doubt that the oooces- 
sions which he had made in fkwoox of 
the old state religion, were again with- 
drawn. 
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and disposition of man ; in such a manner, that to Jupiter were 
annexed a wife and a daughter. An influence, partly Grecian 
partly Etruscan, cannot here be mistaken. The Tarquins built 
the Temple of Jupiter on the Capitol, with three ceUce^ or naves, 
near each other, Jupiter in the middle, Juno and Minerva on 
either side. 

Thus, Juno, in place of the Bona Dea of yore, (whose nightly 
mysteries, once a year, were not, however, on that account dis- 
continued),^ became the protectress of the Roman matrons, 
who henceforth swore by their Juno, as their guardian spirit. 
She arranged and protected marriages, assisted at births m the 
tsapadtjr of Juno LMoina^ and received the new-bom in&nts, 
for which reason, in every lying-in room, there was placed for 
her a clean table, covered with white, with lighted tapers. Her 
festival was on the first of March, (when flowers, which the 
goddess especially loved, were strewn in her honour,) as also 
the festival of matrons generally, — the Matronalia. A proces- 
sion was then made to the temple of Juno Lucina, on the Es- 
quiline hill, l^ all who implored the succour of that goddess, 
without knots, as is stated, about their person, and with loos* 
ened hair.^ 

The MiinsBVA of the Romans is not the warlike Pallas of the 
Ghneeks. She is the ii^nious and dexterous daughter of Jove ; 
her divine calling consists in unwearied activity in gaining 
knowledge, and in the diligent cultivation of all mechanical 
skill. Her festival, on the 20th of March and the four following 
days, is the joyous festival both of the youth of schools of both 
sexes, and of persons of advanced age, who, when surrounded by 
their progeny, called to mind their own younger days. A new 
school-year began. Teachers of every kind, artists and physi- 
cians, received on these days, the Minervcd which they had 
earned. 

The public worship of the great gods of the state underwent 
a change, during the reign of the Tarquins, by the erection of 
images in the temples, the introduction of animal sacrifices, 



"* Tliey were folemiiised for the 
people by nuitroiie of rank, in the house 
of a mutied Coneiil or Praetor, after 
ererj thing of the male eex had been 
pvevkNMljvenioTed. The aaorifioeB were 
oflSsredby theVeatalt. In CSocoro'e eon* 



Bolship, the myBteriee were Bolenmieed 
on the night of the third of Deoember. 
This is plain 6om Pint de. 19. de, 
ad Au, II. 1. 

** Ovid, Fan, III. 258. Ut aolTat 
partos moOiter ilia boos. 
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(which also arose from the Etruscan superstition of determining 
fiiture events, and the will of the gods, from the heart, lungs, 
liver, and kidneys of the slaughtered victims,) and finally, by 
the institution of the great festive games in the Circus, of races 
with horse and chariot, in'lionour of the three<]!apitoline deities. 
The public worship became more splendid, but not more pure. 
Foreign superstition began to be intermingled and received. 
Owing to tiie wavering uncertainty of religious feeling, which 
the want of a definite doctrine entails, the Roman people suf- 
fered it to come over them without themselves putting it in 
practice, — ^for it must be observed that the inspectors of victims, 
{haruspices) were always Etruscans by birth, — and we know 
that the Roman generals and statesmen did not suffer them- 
selves to be shackled by a superstition which they held in Aeir 
power ; they had only to sacrifice a few animals more, in order 
to arrive at fiivourable signs. But we also know, that even 
such a genius as Csesar was not indifierent to this superstition, 
and mat he had reason to repent of his disbelief in the most 
critical moment of his life.^ 

But I hasten on to describe the third and most peculiar ele- 
ment of the Roman Religion, which, although very wide in ex- 
tent, still continued to be essentially the Religion of individuals. 
It consists in the religious worship of moral ideas, considered as 
divine essences. We meet with a vast number of mostly fi^nale 
deities, Fides, Spes, Mens, Clementia, Pietas, Pudicitia, Con- 
cordia, Libertas, Victoria, and others. They had their conse- 
crated altars and chapels, here and there too temples, in Rome ; 
but their worshippers were, as it were, a firee conununity, being 
composed of those who had become acquainted with the effi- 
cacy of these divine properties, at some critical moment of their 
lives. Nay, these divinities themselves are, for the most part, 
but the religious expression of strong feelings in peculiar situ- 
ations and circumjstances. A daughter had for a long time 



^ The Harnspez Spnximia warned 
Cnur, while he was flaerificing, that he 
ought to guard against a danger which 
would manifest itself on the Ides (the 
15th) of March. When, upon hear- 
ing this, he had ordered several vic- 
tima to he slaughtered, without heing 
ahle to reodre a fitvourahle sign, he 



went into the Cuiia^ having oast out ot 
his thoughts all religions scruples, and 
scornfully charged Spurinna with fake- 
hood, as the Ides of Msx«h had 0Qm> 
menoed without any disaster. ''Com* 
menced they certainly have," was the 
soothsayer's reply, ^ hut they are not 
yet over."— Sueton. ,C<B9ar, e. 81. 
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nourislied her fitther in prison, who had- been condemned to die 
by hunger, with the milk of her breasts. When the secret was 
at length discovered, her filial love aroused compassion and 
admiration, — ^the punishment was remitted, — ^the spot conse- 
crated, — ^and a sanctuary of Pietas founded.'^ The patrician 
matrons had an old sanctuary of Chastity, Pudicitia, where they 
assembled together, fi*om time to time, for the purposes of com- 
mon prayer. Virginia, — of patrician fiunily, — ^married a pie- 
beian,-7- Volumnius. Such marriages were then legally allowed ; 
still Virginia was excluded from the society of those of her own 
rank, as if she had committed an atrocious crime. Upon this, 
she brought together a large number of matrons of plebeian 
standing; set apart a portion of her house for religious purposes, 
and founded the sanctuary of plebeian Pudicitia.^ 

M. Marcellus fought against the Gauls near the Po. ..Amid 
the doubtful combat, he vowed a temple to Honour aud Valour, 
hoping to win the battle through the aid of these powers. He 
in fiict conquered ; and later on, according to the decision of 
the sacerdotal authorities, since two separate divinities could 
not be worshipped in one temple, he erected two chapels near 
one another: it was by going through the sanctuary of Valour 
that the pious were to arrive at that of Honour.^ 

In this manner, Rome obtained a large number of sanctua- 
ries, in acknowledgment of those divine powers which guide and 
adorn the life of man. They were, for the mosf part, the tri- 
bute of private gratitude or admiration, the pride of particular 
ranks, fiunilies, or of political parties, but in every case the ex- 
pression of a soul elevated by religion. The commonalty raised 
up altars in honour of Freedom ; the nobles vowed a temple to 
Ck>ncord ; — and three separate temples of Concord at Rome 
prove how frequently this goddess was invoked, and her power 
displayed amid the stormy times of the contending orders. 



^ The Btoiy ia nanrnted by many 
•uihon, althoag^ it aeems to contain 
•ometliing mythicaL But it ia this very 
cixenmsluiee whieh attesti the nature 
ollfae popolar optniooB. Valerius Blax- 
imns, T. 4, 7, and PHny, Nat, HuH. tii. 
86, speak el a oondemned mother; Fes- 
tna and Solimis, of a &ther. liry, XL. 
34, mentions the oonaeeration of a tem- 
ple of Pietas, in the year 187 b.c., which 



the Consul Acilius Glabrio had vowed, 
in the battle at ThermopylaB against An- 
tiochus of Syria, without adding the oe^ 
casion of the vow. 

« Idvy, X. 28. 

^ Sadi, at least, is the interpretation 
which Augustine put upon the union of 
the two divinities. De CMiaL Dei, v. 
12. On the erection of the temple, sef 
Livy, XXVII. 25. 
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He approbation of the sacerdotal autharities was requisite for 
&e purpoBe, but the priests were themselyes citizens, and their 
consent was never lacking when the forms were folfilled. 

It is true that sanctuaries of this sort rose and fell with the 
lapse of time, although what had once been consecrated to re* 
ligious ends, could not again be profimed. But this decided 
disposition of the Romans, to pay religious worship to moral 
ideas, as if they were divine beings, I can neither censure nor 
look upon as prosaic, inasmuch as it proceeds from a consci* 
ousness, that the divine Essence concentrates in itself all moral 
perfections. An age, which, through the immediate impulse 
of the feelings, consecrated altars and temples to Virtues, must 
have had a lively conviction of the {iact, that Virtue is Reli* 
gion's Fruit, and that Religion is Virtue's Root. When Au« 
gustos took upon himself the office of Supreme PontiflT, he 
restored a number of decayed temples of this kind.** It was 
his wish in so doing, not merely to preserve the honour of ex- 
tinct families ; he wanted, noble-minded as he was, to bring back 
the social virtues. 

Religious feeling, however, without doctrines of divine origin, 
is wavering and uncertain. A twofold noxious superstition 
crept in, in consequence of this worship of abstract ideas, which 
is condemned by the philosophers among the Romans them- 
selves. '^ First, IVayers were occasionally ofiered to the bale- 
fel influences of nature, as if they were portions of the divine 
Essence, not out of reverence, but as a means of avertii^ and 
reconciling them. Thus, there were at Rome three sanctuaries 
of the Goddess of Fever, one of Bad Fortune, that is, of Misfor- 
tune, a chapel of Qrbona, or Childlessness, where parents, whose 
only child lay prostrate by sickness, called upon the gloomy 
goddess for indulgence. Secondly ^ A too great, a divine im- 
portance, was attached to Chance in human life, and thus 
men's minds were weaned from the contemplation of the in- 
ternal and essential, to external influences. None of these 
abstract divinities had so many temples and altars in Rome, 
as Fortune. There was a temple of Fortuna privata, and 



"* SoetoiL Auffuti, 31. H« boaate of 
it fainiflelf in the inacriptioii of Aneyn. 

"" doero in serend paaaagM, especi- 
ally de LegUmtf ii. 11, and Dt Natur, 



Dior, 111. 25, and Pliny in hb Natond 
History, eensnre tlie wonhip of Fortu- 
na, II. 7. 
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Foitana publica, of Fortana of the day, of Fortana Seja, t. 4, 
of good luck in sowing, of Fortana of matrons and maidens, 
of men and of knights ; so that Fortune conid be invoked by 
every rank and sex, and under every emergency. Six sanctu- 
aries of Fortana, with distinct epithets, are said to have been 
erected by king Servius Tullius, and probably for the sole 
reason, that his life had become proverbial as one of the most 
remarkable instances of the change of fortune. More fre- 
quented than all, was a very ancient temple of ^ Fare For-- 
tuna^* of fortune considered as sheer chance, situated outside 
the town, in the public garden, which had once belonged to 
CSasar, and still continued to bear the name of Cesar's garden, 
on the other side of the Tiber, in a spot which formerly, as 
now, was more particularly inhabited by artisans. On the 24th 
of Jane, eve>y oTX o^ his support or progress in life to 
chance, went thither in procession from Rome ; fireebom per- 
sons of the lowest orders, and slaves, went on foot, or down the 
river in gondolas, which were crowned with festive garlands of 
branches and flowers. On this occasion it was not considered 
a shame, says Ovid, *^ to return home drunk." Thousands laid 
themselves on the ground round the temple, forgot their dis- 
tress in confidence, in ^ lucky chance," and thought the while 
of old King Servius, who, though the son of a slave, had be- 
come king of Rome, and had been the friend of the poor."* 

It was in this union of the natural, political, and moral ele^ 
ment, that the peculiarity of the Roman religion consisted, at 
the time when the existence of this nation was in vigorous 
activity. 

The sacerdotal body of the Ponti£b watched over the main- 
tenance of the RomaUf and the exclusion of foreign worship. 
The public worship of foreign gods, t. e. of such as were not 
recognised by the Senate, was, at Rome, forbidden. 

Still, from the want of a definite doctrine, and the uncer- 
tainty of religious feeling, the Roman Religion was not able to 



" Ovid, FatL ti. 771, deecribes the r another temple adjoining the old one of 



featiTal Acoording to the Calendarinm 
Amitermnum, (see OreOi, Imer, Lot. 
Tom. I. p. 392,) the temple lay ''ad 
ntUiariam primmn et sext" from Rome. 
Aeoording to Livy, z. 46, the Consul 
in the year 293 b. c, erected 



Servius ; acoording to Tacitus, Annah 
II. 4, the Emperor Tiberius, in the year 
A. n. 16, built a temple of Fon Fortana, 
in CsBsar's Garden ; probably this was 
only a restoration of the old one. 
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presenre its peculiar character. Rome itself had increased by 
the adoption of foreigners. To the ancient people of patrons 
and clients, had been added a firesh set of inhabitants, the Plebs. 
It was from this quarter that the LaJdnJDuma was next adopt* 
ed. The Plebs too it was, which founded the temple of Mer- 
cury ,^ the giyer of gain, the god of merchants and of tradesmen, 
and then that of Ceres and her children, liber and Libera. '^ 

Afterwards there came, from peculiar causes, other Grecian 
divinities ; Castor and Pollux, the horsemen brothers, whom 
the Roman knights loved to look up to as their guardians ; 
Apollo, the raging god of pestilence, or the succouring god of 
healing ; JSsculapius from Epidaurus ; Venus from Mount Eryx 
in Sicily, but unaccompanied by her voluptuous train; and 
lastly, Cybele, the great mother of the gods, this being the cha* 
racter under which she was worshipped at Pessinus, in Asia 
Minor, long after she had found access into Greece. Bellona, 
War, is a Roman abstract goddess of a noxious kind, one to be 
averted. With her was afterwards joined the service of the 
mighty Assyrian goddess of Comana, with whom the Roman 
armies had become acquainted in Cappadocia.^ 

Thus did foreign worships force their way in, and it was but 
too ofiien that the Senate fell in with the opinion of the Pontiffs, 
and gave their sanction to the adoption of a foreign divinity, 
whenever the conceptions attached to it were not too &r re- 
moved from Roman notions, or its worship did not offend against 



''* The temple of Diana was common 
to the Latins and Romans ; the ple- 
beian hero, King Serviva, had erected it 
upon the Aventine^ the seat of the Plebs. 
See Livy, x. 45. The temple of Mer- 
cury waa consecrated, not by one of the 
patrician oonsnls, but by a plebeian 
centurion^ livy, ii. 27. That the tem- 
ple of Ceres and her children (see Livy, 
III. 55, and Dionys. ti. 1 7,) was plebeian, 
is proved by the dreumstanoe, that the 
plebeian tediles were entrusted with its 
superintendence; that the fines imposed 
by the Plebs were there paid ; and that 
the decrees of the Senate, connected 
with the privile^ of the Plebs, wer« 
tiiere deposited. 

^ The Assyrian goddess wsa called 



Amutis, and waa akin to the Tanric 
Diana. Two different places of the 
name of Cknnana, in Cappadocia and 
Pontus, were the seat of her worship, 
which was held sacred by the nations 
who dwelled near the upper part of the 
Euphrates. Both temples were very 
magnificent; the high priests had all 
the dignity and power of royalty. Gbb- 
sar, Bta, Al€x, c. 66. In the Mithri- 
datic wars, the Roman soldiers, credu- 
lous and superstitious as they were, 
were struck with awe at this fearful re- 
ligion, and SuUa was the means of trans- 
planting the Assyrian goddess to Rome, 
where she became united with the con- 
ceptions already entertained of Bellona. 
Plutarch, Sull, 9. 
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the strictness of Roman morality. In disastrous times, when 
the soul was oppressed by painfiil helplessness, and the pro- 
phetic Yolumes were nnclosed, then especially was a proneness 
manifested, to have recourse to foreign aid as a means of de- 
liTerance. 

StUl there always continued to be a striking distinction be- 
tween the old Roman State gods, and these new adopted 
dirinities. 

It was only to Cybele, the great mother of the gods, that 
public festivals, widi games, were allotted immediately after her 
reception. Scenic gadies were held in her honour, on the Me- 
galesia in April, in imitation of the Grecian custom ; persons 
went about to their acquaintances in masks and disguises, and 
gave mutual repasts. ^ It was not till late, that in consequence 
of some oracles, fixed festivals, with scenic games, were insti- 
tuted for Apollo and Ceres,^ and it is precisely to these Grecian 
worships, that literature owed the rise and cultivation of the 
Roman drama. But Diana, Castor ajid Pollux, Mercury, JEs- 
culapius, and Venus, had no public festivals, and the fenatical 
service of Bacchus was actually suppressed by law.^ The Ro- 
man Liber, the son of Ceres, when compared with the riotous 
Bacchus, is a modest youth, god of rural cultivation, whose 
heart is even more set upon honey than wine. His festival, on 
the 17th of March, was celebrated exclusively by female cooks» 
who, on this day, were crowned with ivy, baked honeycakes in 
the streets, and forced them upon the passers by, in honour of 
the god. *^ 

Again, the service of the foreign gods continued in so &r to 
partake of a foreign character, as their priests were for the 
most part fetched from foreign lands. The Ceres at Rome had 
a Grocian priestess, while the old Roman form of worship was 
otherwise attended to. The fanatical service of Cybele and 



* The fint games were celebrated 
on the ooDseermtum of the temple of 
Magna Mater, in the year 191 b. c. 
Lhrj, xxzTi. S6. Perwma of rank 
faaeted each other by tarns, on these 
days, according to Grecian custom. Ci- 
cero, Csl. Maf, 13 ; AnL GeUioa, ii. 24. 
Masqnerades took place. See Hero- 
dian. 1. 10. 

^ The Apollinarian games were in- 



stitnted in a time of the greatest u»il«i», 
during the war with HannSbal, 212 b.c. 
in compliance with an oracle of the ce- 
lebrated prophet Mardvs. Livy, zxt. 
1 2 ; xzTii. 23. The Cerealia were first 
celebrated in the year 202 b. c. See 
Livy, XXX. 39. 

^ Grid, Fart. in. 761. Melle pater 
fruitur, &c. 
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Bellona, was conduoted in an Asiatic manner, since their priests 
inflicted wounds on their own persons, so that blood flowed 
from their bodies. But these priests were not Romans, but 
Galli from Asia Minor, (Galatians in Phrygia,) as they were 
in &ct called.^^ 

The Roman Religion, which originally possessed greater pu- 
rity and morality than the other creations of Heathenism, suf- 
fered foreign influences to spread themselyes over it, and was 
not able to shield itself from them, as it was not based in a 
doctrine of Divine origin, but only in the vague feeling of hu- 
man dependence upon higher powers. 

To have deified mortal and sinful men, is Rome's greatest 
reproach during the time of the Emperors. But this ignomi- 
nious mixture of the Divine and the human nature, had been 
for centuries prevalent in Grecian Asia, and was of extreme an- 
tiquity in Egypt. Augustus took the greatest pains to keep 
Rome and Italy free from this error, but he was only partially 
successful.^ In Rome, however, only deceased emperors had 
Divine honours paid to them, by public decree : to look on living 
men as god3 on earth, was Asiatic depravity, and was unknown 
to the Romans. 

The Egyptian worship of Isis and Osiris, worked itself into 
Rome by force a short time before the birth of Christ The 
Senate repeatedly forbade it, and the Consuls more than once 
employed force against it. Lucius PauUus, in the year 50 B. C. 
seized an axe himself to break open the door of the temple, 
not finding any workman willing to do it. But later on, it was 
vain to make resistance against the Egyptian Religion. The 
number of the Oriental population at Rome was too great: the 
attachment of them and their proselytes to the magical service 
of the shorn priests in linen garments, overcame every obstacle. 



^ The priestess of Ceres was gene- 
rally brought firom Neapofis or Yelia, 
Gioero, p. BaXb. 24. On the service of 
Cybele, and how no Roman took part in 
the procession, in which the "MoUm 
MwittrV' collected alms for the temple, 
see Dionys. ii. 19. In like manner, I 
think that the Bellonarii, the ministers 
of the '^Gandens BeOona ementis,' 
were not Romans. 

^ Angostus was compelled to yield 



»» 



to the nxgent solidtationa of the Greeks, 
and allowed a temple to be consecrated 
in honour of him by the prorince of 
Asia at Pergammn, and by the Bitl^- 
nians at Nicomedia ; but, by his express 
desire, only in conjunction with the god- 
dess RonuL But as respected Italy 
and, Rome, he most obstinately refused, 
Dio Cass. LI. 20, and in Rome, at least, 
with success. Sueton. Aug, 52. 
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— sufferance was forced to be conceded to it ; and under the 
emperors, there were erected two double temples of Isis and 
Serapis in Borne, — ^the one on the field of Mars, on the other 
side of the Pantheon, the other on the Esquiline Hill, in one of 
the most populous wards in Borne, which thence bore the name 
of '< Isis et Serapis."^ 

What was it which so much recommended Isis and Serapis 
to the people ? It was the doctrine of Immortality, which was 
symbolically visible in the ceremonial service. Isis went in 
quest for her husband, the murdered Osiris, and all fiedthful be- 
lievers sought with her, and were sorrowful. She found his 
scattered limbs ; and the deceased Osiris rose up, grown young 
again, in the character of Serapis, and god of the lower world, 
to the joy and comfort of conviction of all the disciples.^ 

Were this doctrine ever so much or so little inculcated, it 
gave to the initiated more confidence concerning the dark side 
of human existence, than the open and joyous worship of Na-. 
ture among the ancient, or the abstract worship among the later 
Bomans. The state had long since lost its Divine existence. 

I cannot here follow up the fiiU of heathenism, and the tran- 
sition of the Boman Beligion to a new and higher order of 



^ The eontest between the Totuiee 
of Isis and the Roman inthoritiefl, be- 
gins to be historical in the year 58 b. c, 
when tile Consul Gabinius, on the first 
ef Jannarj, was forcibly entreated to 
frant aome ammals for aaerifiee in the 
Egyptian serrioe ; eee TertoUian, adv, 
^Teatef, x. 10, taken from Varro. It 
then may be followed np as a constant 
topie in Dio GM^as's History. Con- 
eemisg L. iEmiUna FanUns, see Valer. 
Max. I. 5, S. Dio states, that a year 
after CsBsar's death, 48 b. &, the trium- 
▼irs resolTed upon building a temple of 
laia and oi Serbia. There is no doubt 
that, by this step, they were seeking to 
win the &TOiir of the people. But as 
soon as Augustus had made his mo- 
narehy secure, he forbade the E^gyptiaa 
wonhip within the dty, (Dio, liii. 2., 
in the year b. c. 26,) and afterwards^ 
(Dio CSms. ut. 6,) he eren banished it 
from the suburbs to the distance of a 
mile from Rome. Notwithstanding this, 



the number of the diseiples increased ; 
and about the time of the birth of Christ, 
and subsequently, no religious worship 
was so zealously and foithlully followed 
in Rome, as the Egyptian senrice, espe- 
cially by the fomale sex. This is pror* 
ed by the frequent and in part serious 
allusions, that are made to it by the 
poets of the time. During the reign of 
Tiberius, the outrageous seduction of a 
pious female disciple, to which some 
bribed priests had lent a hand, brought 
on a storm of persecution, in which the 
temple, according to Josephus, AnL 
Jmd. XTiii. 5. was agiun destroyed. It 
was not till the time of the Emp erors of 
the ilarian fomily, that the Egyptian 
Religico met with entire and certain ac- 
knowledgment, and the Emperors Com- 
modus, CarsiraWa, and Alexander Seve- 
ni% evinced partleubr attafthmfnt for 
it 

** See Lactant InttU. CftriiC. i. 21. 
Phitareh. Itit et (MrU, 79. 
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things. Neither the Egyptian worship of Isis, nor the Persian 
Mithras, (the mediator between Ormuz and Ahriman, — the 
good principle of light, and the bad principle of darkness,) 
were able to triumph over Roman heathenism. Even Judaism 
could not overcome it ; but Christianity obtained a decisive 
victory I7 its Divine doctrines ; but even the endeavours of 
heathenism to guide and adorn the life of man by Religion, 
are not unworthy of our serious contemplation. 

C. Q. ZUMPT. 
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ETHNOLOGY AND PHILOLOGY. 



1. IMUmoires ds la SooifeTii Ethkologiqus. Tome second. 

Philological Articles : 

a, M^moire sur les Ghianches. Par Sabin Berthelot. 

b. Esquisse Grammaticale de la Langue Yeboue. Par M. 

I^Avezac. 

2. Notes ok Northern Africa, the Sahara and Soudan. 

By W. B. Hodgson. New York, 1844* 

3. On the Berber Languaqe of Mount Atlas ; generally 

SUPPOSED TO BE THAT OF THE AnOIENT MaURITANIANS. 

By W. F. Newman, Esq. Philological Society, Nov. 24, 
1848. 

4. A Grammar of the Berber Language. By W. F. New- 

man, Esq. 

5. A DiOTiONART OF THE Galla LANGUAGE. Composed by 

Charles Tutschek, published by^Lawrence Tutschek. Part 
I. Galla, English, German. Munich, 1844. 

6. A Grammar of the Galla Language. By Charles Tut- 

schek. Edited by Lawrence Tutschek, M.D. Munich, 
1845. 

7. Vocabulary of the Galla Language. By the Reverend 
J. L. Erapf. London, 1841. 

8. Grammar of the Galla Language. Ibid. 

9. Vocabulary of the Danakil Language. By the Rev. 
C. W. Isenbergh. London. 
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XO. VooABULABY OF THE YoRUBA LANGUAGE. By Samuel 
Crowther. London 1843. 

11. Gbammab of the Haussa Language. By Schon, 

Missionary. 

12. Gbaicmab OF THE Mandingo Language. By — •Macbriar. 

13. A Grammar of the Bechuana Language. By James 
Arehbell. Grahams Town, 1837. 

14. A Grammar of the Kaffir Language. By W. B. Boyce. 
London, 1844. Second Edition. 

15. Outline of a Vocabulary of a few of the Principal 
Languages of Western and Central Africa. Com- 
piled for the use of the Niger Expedition. London, 1841. 

The foregoing list is by no means an enumeration of books 
that we undertake to notice. It is merely meant to serve as 
an indication of our newer data for the study of the languages 
of Africa. The more salient points only can be brought for- 
ward. The general character of the works is, that they are 
definite and valuable additions to our knowledge. 

I. The current statement respecting the Galla and Danakil 
languages is, that they difier very slightiy from each other. 
The following list shews that the real variations are greater 
than the accredited ones. 



•^i 



Eholish. 


Danakil. 


Galla. 


Air 


haha 


bubbe 


iM 


titet 


hunduma 


arm 


gabba 


harka 


ass 


danoin 


harre 


Back 


gambi 


dukta 


belly 


boggu 


gerra 


had 


1 memti^ 


hama 


bake 


lais8% 


toltshe 


beat 


aggure 


rullute, dale, tume 


bed 


fidiina 


affa 


bite 


ari% 


tshenine 


body 


kurkurre 


fon 


boa 


niene 


damfe 


otiim 


rnssa 


bobaie 


bMock 


kamas 


huddu 


buy 

• 


keheoa 


bite 



^ Ndgood, RootMiM. 
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ElfGUSH. 


Danakil. 


Oalla. 


Calf 


ruga 


watijo 


caU 


migaa 


tschedde 


cheek 


oro 


boko 


ehest 


aUiti 


koma 


child 


aiika 


mutsha 


chud 


gairanta 


dumesa 


cold 


waha 


domote 


cry 


dere 


boije 


eta 


irga 


mnrre 


Daughter 


a^ka 


entala 


day 


leo 


ga& 


to-day 


assako 


arda 


dMtk 


rilfaih 


doa 


dag 


knti 


serre 


drink 


aabe 


dugiti 


Ear 


aid 


gorra 


earth 


baro 


lafia 


eat 


akume 


niade 


egg 


gallalu 


bubba 


Face 


basso 


fiila 


fall 


nikesBi 


knffii 


f<^ 


den 


fego 


fear 


mishitta 


sodate 


fnger 


fera 


knba 


five 


gira 


ibita 


fish 


kuUam 


kortumi 


fiesh 


hado 


fon 


fiatoer 


haflfeitu 


ababio 


Go 


gert 


ademe 


Hair 


duggnrt 


rifensa 


hear 


obiie 


dagaie 


heart 


snrkohabara 


labbi 


head 


dahana 


ouma 


heaven 


arran 


waka 


hen 


diirhe 


endako 


hiU 


koma 


talln tenno 


high 


feieia 


dera 


horn 


galsa 


gafo 


house 


bnia 


maxma 


hundred 


bol 


dibba 



The same difference is shewn throughout the whole vocabu- 
lary. 
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II. In Mr. Hodgson's Notes occur two vocabularies, the 
Tibboo and the Sungai. The Tibboo was at first dealt with as 
a Berber language ; which it is not. Properly eliminated firom 
this cliiss by Dr. Prichard and Mr. Hodgson, it is, at present, 
unplaced. We believe it to be akin to the Eoldagi, and the 
allied languages of Nubia and Eordofim. At any rate it is no 
isolated language. 



English 

Tibboo 

Yangaro 

ShiUuck 

English 

Tibboo 

Falasha 

Agaum. Ag. 

Agaum. Sh. 

TakeU 

English 

Tibboo 

TakeU 

English 

Tibboo 

Wagg 

Agaum. Ag. 

•ngre 

Hanargie 

TakeU 

English 

Bikaa 

Koldagi 

English 

Tibboo 

Yangaro 

English 

Tibboo 

Agaum. Ag. 

TakeU 

English 

Tibboo 

Gnderu 

Koldagi 



wood 

aha 

ihho-tree 

yuks 

water 

aee 

6gho 

ahu 

6gho 

ahu 

aya 

aiurlake 

fire 

OGMe 

ani^sun 

moon 

acAoree 

iiha 

irfa 

wArhhe 

untrAAt 

oar 

Sun 

6»ai 

es 

bird 

wooghe 

wddjo 



English 

Tibboo 

Falasha 

Tigre 

Shabnn 

English 

Tibboo 

Ga&t 

Darfiir 



aaih 

aghi 

eaa 

woman 

adi 

hidoHDoibex 

eadu 



Bilma 

Denka 

Ihiglish 

Tibboo 

Waag 

Tigre 

J^lish 

Bilma 

ShiUuck 

English 

Tibboo 

Darfor 

English 

Bilma 

Shabon 

English 

Tibboo 

Bomon 

English 

Tibboo 

Mobba 

English 

Tibboo 

Waag 



boy 

kallih 

korri 

kdlhha 

nakul 

head 

dafu 

ddmoa 

demaw 

tobu 

nose 

shemmee 

own 

(ace 

enguddi 

gaais 

gats 

gieisi 

hand 

kabai 

kiam 

mouth 

ichee 

udo 

mouth 

kai 

keing 

bone 

soarroo 

sUa 

bk)od 

gherra 

wry 

eat 

V900 

hwoi 
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Falaaha 


.. Hi 


English 


... ten 


Agaum. Ag. . 


.. ghu 


Bilma 


... maroo 


English 


drink 


Tuarick 


... moroo 


Tibboo 


.. ia 


Koldagi 


... hure 


Gonga 


.. wi 







in. The Sungai is interesting as being in all probability the 
language of Timbuctoo. I say in aU probability^ because Cail- 
li6's Eissour vocabulary for that town does not coincide with 
Denham's; besides which, there are other complicationsy 



English. 


SuifOAI. 


KiMomu 


man 


harroo 


harre 


river 


bangoo 


hiflsa 


sea 


eassa 




tree 


toogoorian 


touooorj 


sun 


oinoo 


ouena 


moon 


handoo 


idou 


water 


haree 


hari 


salt . 


teheree 


kiri 


horse 


beree 


ban 


sheep 


fighi 


firgoi 


camel 


eoo 


vio 


gold 


oora 


hora 


house 


hoogoo 


ho 


^eye 


moo 


nemodi 


mouth 


mea 


mi 


heard 


kabee 


kabi 


nose 


nenee 


nini 


hand 


kembee 


lamba 


''food 


kee 


nakidt 


milk 


hoowa 


oi 


give 


norassee 


&eau 


6t»y 


dai 


daye 


seU 


neeree 


nira 


^corne 


emaka 


ka 


> 


emahowee 


koye 


1. 


afoo 


affaii 


2. 


hinka 


ainka 


3. 


hinza 


aindhia 


4. 


etaki 


ataki 


6. 


egoo 


tgou (?) 


6. 


edoo 


tgou (?) 
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£lfOLIBB. 


SUHOAI. 


K188OUB. 


7. 


eyee 


ye 


8. 


yaha 


ya 


9. 


yagga 


yaga 


10. 


ouwee 


oue 



The words with asterisks are remarkable. The simpler 
forms for eye and foot in the Sungai, indicate the derivational 
or non-radical character of the prefix ne- and the affix -di^ in 
the more lengthy forms of the Eissour : the same observation 
applying to the terms for come and go^ in respect to initial syl- 
lables «fna-. That the same formation, however, occurs in 
Eissour, is rendered probable firom the form emagouno = see 
or look. Now, in comparing the languages of which the Eis- 
sour and Sungai are representatives, the knowledge that this 
decomposition is a legitimate assumption, is of some import- 
ance ; since, to go no further than the Ebtussa language, of 
which the relationship to the Eissour is rather indefinite, we 
find several words agreeing with each other in one syllable, 
and dififering in the others. Such, amongst others, are the 
very words already quoted. 



Erolzsr* 


SUVGAI. 


K188OUK. 


Havsu 


see 




emagouno 


gani 


eye 


moo 


nemodi 


Ida 


foot 


kee 


nakadi 


ka/d 


come 


emaka 


ka 


eakka 



Nevertheless,, the nature of the final -di is complicated, by 
the &ct of its being apparently radical in the Haussa. And, 
again, nya = eye in Mandingo. 

Of words undoubtedly common to the Eissour and Haussa 
groupes, our imperfect data give us the following : — 



IV. 



Eireum. 


KlHOUB. 


Havsia. 


heard 


kabi 


gemeh 


huy 


daye 


saye 


gran 


sobo 


tshiawa 


moon 


idou 


wata 


eleep 


kam 


kuana 


emM 


kinikini 


fcittifttift 


iUme 


toudi 


dutschi 


looter 


hari 


ma 


1 

• 
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Finally, we have the following miscellaneous alBnities be- 
tween the Snngai glosses and the glosses of the N^r Y ocabn- 
laiy, and Dr. Beke. 



English 


••• 


man 


English 


• • • 


water 


Snngai 


• ■ • 


harroo 


Sungai 


• • • 


harce 


Pessa 


• • • 


shuro 


Haussa 


V • • 


ma 


Gnderu 


••• 


in 


English 


• •• 


fire 


Sngliih 


••• 


woman 


Sungai 


• •• 


mofiM 


Sungai 


••• 


CWM 


Shankalla Ag. 


' ••• 


mangia 


Appa 


■ • > 


aoi 


English 


• •• 


head 


Ibu 


•• • 


uai 


Sungai 


• • • 


bona 


Karaba 


• •• 


aua 


Rungo 


• • • 


ebof^o 


Uhobo 


•• ■ 


ate 


Wolaitsa 


• • • 


Mnno-hair 


Shabun 


■ •• 


ua 


English 


• ■ • 


eye 


English 


• ■ • 


mother 


Sungai 


• • a 


moo 


Sungai 


• • ■ 


aina 


Akuonga 


• a • 


ama 


Ashanti 


• • • 


oni 


English 


a • • 


mouth 


Mokd 


• ■ • 


OIM 


Sungai 


• a • 


mea 


Tigre 


• •• 


asmo 


Bassa 


• ■ • 


mong 


English 


••• 


brother 


Tapua 


• •• 


emi 


Snngai 


■ • • 


aiberse 


Waag 


• •• 


wiya 


KaffiBt 


• • ■ 


arribe 


Fertit 


• • • 


ammah 


English 


• • • 


sea 


Tacazze 


• • ■ 


ma 


Sungai 


• • ■ 


eoMO 


English 


• •a 


hand 


Wolaitsa 


• •• 


Aotfo^^vrater 


Sungai 


■ a a 


kembee 


English 


• ■ • 


river 


Rhillnrk 


• • • 


kiam 


Sungai 


• • a 


hangoo 


English 


• a • 


foot 


Agaum: AgO' 


It • ■■ 


heni 


Sungai 


• • • 


hee 


English 


• •• 


sun 


KoBsa 


• a • 


hm 


Sungai 


»■ • 


ninoe 


Moko 


• •• 


aka 


Takeli 


• ■ • 


ani 


Akuongo 


• •• 


ikifai 


EnglUh 


• •• 


moon 


English 


• •• 


one 


Sungai 


• • • 


hamdoQ 


Sungai 


• •• 


afoo 


Bongo 


• •• 


go/mti 


Uhobo 


• a* 


aioo 


Kongo 


• •• 


gonde 


English 


• aa 


te«9 


Kaffii 


• •• 


agino 


Sungai 


a •• 


himaa 


Koldagi 


• •• 


omibtHStar 


Uhobo 


■ • • 


tzza 


Engluh 


• •• 


sky 


Woralta 


• •• 


hiMSfm 


Sungai 


• •• 


(atna 


Woiiiitsa 


• a • 


heiM 


Tangazo 


• •• 


bidani 


English 


• a* 


five 


English 


• •• 


God 


Snngai 


• a a 


ego^ 


Sungai 


<. • •• 


TerkOe 


BoiBQ 


a a a 


tt^ 


Gonga 


• • • 


Ttko 


EntKih 


• a* 


six 
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Songai 


... edoo 


Eyo 




eje 


Koesa 


... tietta . 


Yebu 




eye 


Pessa 


... aiUxh 


English 




eight 


English 


... seven 


Siingai 




yaha 


Snngiu 


.. eyee 


Eyo ^ 




ejau 


Ako 


... edjie 


Yebu 




eyo 



IV. Thus much concerning those Vocabularies, which present 
new notions concerning the Ethnography of Afirica. The 
grammars indicate a question of greater complexity. 

How &r do the languages of Africa agree with one another 
in grammatical structure ? Every day the comparative valua- 
tion of grammatical, as opposed to glossarial affinities, in- 
creases; I believe, improperly: but still it increases. Every 
day the evidence of Vocabularies is likely to be demurred to, 
on the strength of a difierence, real or assumed, between the 
grammatical structure of languages. In the midst of this 
antagonism, extreme statements are made. One language is 
said to express all its grammatical relations by Prefixes, another 
by Affixes ; one is said to be Monosyllabic ; one Euphonic ; a 
fourth Triliteral ; and so on. Most of these phenomena are 
either over-stated or over-valued. 

The position of the Berber language is pre«eminently com- 
plicated by these doctrines. The Semitic character of its 
gnunmar is insisted upon by Mr. Newman ; the non-Semitic 
character of its vocabulary is insisted upon also. 

Are the inflexions borrowed, or are the words lost ? A diffi- 
cult question. Mr. Newman has been represented as teaching 
that the Berber is Semitic in its Ethnological relations. He has 
hardly done so much as this. He has merely pointed out Semi- 
tic elements in the Berber Grammar. Such teaching would be 
altogether premature. The work has to be done in another 
direction. Other African grammars have Semitic elements as 
well; e,g* the Galla and Coptic. With these, and with all 
African tongues, the Berber has glossarial affinities, a few of 
which are subjoined. In all probability, the Semitic tongues 
will prove less isolated from the other African ones — ^Negro or 
non-Negro— than the usual line of demarcation makes them. 



English 


... earth 


English ... earth 


Kabyle 


... ihamoorih 


Berber Shiluk ... berr 


'ngrc 


... midr 


Mobba . . • h€fT 
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Danakil 


• •■ 


haro 


Kabyle 


• • • 


ihala 


JBngUsh 


• • • 


stone 


Shabun 


• •• 


del 


Kabyle 


••■ 


dblat 


Ag. Shank. 


• a • 


t&lUMke 


Bambana 


• •• 


helei 


English 


• •• 


village 


English 


• • • 


fire 


Kabyle 


• a • 


ihedderth 


Kabyle 


••• 


ihemis 


Takeli 


*•• 


dar 


Denka 


••• 


maid 


Koldagi 


■ • ■ 


dor 


ShtlTitk 


••• 


nudiff 


English 


• a« 


house 


Oonga 


••• 


iAmo 


Kabyle 


• •• 


akhcm 


Woratta 


« •• 


H^dum^ 


Shabun 


a •» 


angou 


Wolaitsa 


■ • • 


tAnma 


Fertit 


• • • 


a^Jcah 


EnglUh 


• •• 


Bnn 


English 


a •• 


man 


Kabyle 


• •• 


€tMj 


Kabyle 


»•• 


argas- 


Shabun 


••• 


qaedgudi 


Waag Agau 


• • ■ 


igir 


JBnglUh 


••• 


moon 


— 


aa« 


adf&ra 


Kabyle 


• •• 


ayuVf ayuran 


Falasha 


• a« 


ira 


Taketi 


•• ■ 


oar 


English 


»•» 


men 


Tigi© 


• •• 


wdrhee 


V. Berber 


• a ■ 


mudden 


Haiaigie 


• a • 


fo6rhhi 


Denka 


• • ■ 


moed 


Woloff 


• ■ • 


veer 


English 


■ • ■ 


boy 


JBnglitk 


• • • 


day 


Kabyle 


• •• 


ahadai 


Kabyle 


a • • 


€SS 


Shilhik 


• a • 


fueda 


Kaffa 


• • • 


lOOtM 


TakeU 


• •• 


dea 


Engluh 


• •• 


water 


A. Shankala 


a* a 


duo-child 


Kabyle 


• •• 


aman 


English 


aa* 


child 


Tigre 


• •• 


nM 


Kabyle 


■ a a 


amehook 


Harargie 


• •• 


mi 


— 


» •• 


oAt^ii^infiint 


Efigliih 


• • • 


rain 


Fertit 


• a a 


auweytdtr-hoj 


Berber 


• •• 


aoua 


English 


a aa 


head 


TakeU 


• •• 


aau 


Kabyle 


• u» 


ahanrwjee 


English 


• •• . 


rain 


W.Agau 


a aa 


a%Dra 


Kabyle 


• •• 


^MStiSSf ' 




a«« 


agher 


Tigre 


• •• 


zmah 


Ag, Ag. 


a a a 


ng6ri 


Hairargie 


• •• 


zmah 


English 


a«a 


son 


Oafot 


• •• 


giwnabu 


Kabyle 


aaa 


aimsnee 


English 


• •• 


river - 


— 


a a> 


tfffTOtI (pL) 


Kabyle 


• •• 


asif 


Ag. Agau 


m» • 


ira 


KiBsour 


• •• 






• »• 


hara 


Woratta 


• •• 


diisa 


Waag Agau 


• •• 


hura 


Bongo 


• ■ a 


iiAtt 


English 


• aa 


daughter 


English 


• •• 


river 


Kabyle 


• f 


ellee 


Kabyle 


• •• 


eggair 


Tigre 


• •• 


^r«0al-maiden 


Koldagi 


• ■• 


ser 


EngUsh 


aaa 


beard 


English 


a a • 


fountain 


Kabyle 


aaa 


ihamerth 
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W. Agatt 

llgie 

EngUih 

Kabyle 

Darfoor 

Gonga 

English 

Kabyle 

Koldagi 

Gudeni 

EnglM 

Kabyle 

Ferdt 

Snglitk 

Berber 

Fertit 

Waag Agau 

Tapua 

Bullom 

Akuonga 

SngUih 

Berber 

Haiusa 



Khdfnmo 

chehhimi 

fiEU^e 

oudham 

iKftHmouth 

ddjo 

tooth 

ougel 

gehl 

iUshan 

yaUkan 

eye 

eUan 

aUah 

mouth 

imi 

atMn/oh 

migah 

emi 

iami 

mma 

tongue 

UesSj Uii 

haiishi 



Koldagi 


••• 


aulrwauth 


Coptic 


••• 


lus 


Engliih 


••• 


finger 


Kabyle 


••• 


adaih 


Ga&t 


• •• 


edjeifi^^bBoA 


English 


*•• 


foot 


Kabyle 


••• 


atar 


Darfour 


••• 


taroh 


English 


••• 


blood 


Kabyle 


••• 


iffga 


G. Gud. 


••• 


Kga 


English 


••• 


eat 


Kabyle 


••■ 


eioha 


Kru 


••• 


iis 


Basaa 


•«• 


m* 


Fanti 


*•• 


di» 


Appa 


• •• 


Ji 


Kifliii 


• •• 


diu 



Haussa 
Ako 
Karaba 
Kongo 



di 

Uhi 

dia 
dia 



Y. Another salient point occurs in Monsieur D^Ayezac's 
valuable Yebu Grammar ; a work representing the Language 
between Dahomey and Benin, and almost identical with Mr. 
Crowther's Yarriba. Herein Mr. D'Avezac recognizes traces 
of a monosyUabic character. 

** Par exemple ; olxBWiB wofurimi «^ turns dcnnes ee amUau^ 
cette phrase, qui, dans remission orale, semblait k mon oreille 
ne former que deux mots, Tun de trois syllables, Tantre de 
quatre, m'offirit, 4 Tanalyse, sept mots bien distincts assemble 
en deux groupes et se traduisant litteralement ainsi : 



M 



O BJl WJBWO FD Bft lO 

b eotrfeott ce Un downer A sioi.** 



The same process is ajqplied to the words iomayimtiku, £ama- 
ytmifitt ^mm keep msfrcm deaih and 9ietn$$$t and to the sentence 
hifogorinU im» give me riches. 

An ailment like this applied to such a phrase as give me a 
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haife^ pronounced quickly, would make the English language 
monosyllabic. 

Stripped to their roots, all languages are most probably 
monosyllabic. The agglutination of separate words, which 
amalgamate to different extents in different languages, gives us 
inflexion. Where the independent character of the agglutinated 
words is at its minimum^ we have derivation ; where it is at itg 
maximum^ composition. Such is the best provisional hypothesis 
for the phaenomena of inflection, and the approaches to it. 

In the particular case of the Yebu language. Monsieur 
lyAvezac has the merit of shewing that its inflexion is but a 
loose form of agglutination, — a statement which we believe to 
hold good for the African languages throughout. 

The ethnographical error which we guard against, is the 
notion that Africa has, in the Tebu tongue, a language with 
the same amount of grammatical isolation, (real or supposed,) 
as the monosyllabic languages of Asia — an error into which 
we do not for one moment suppose Monsieur IXAvezac to have 
fallen. 

VL The languages, however, which present the strongest ap- 
pearance of being peculiar in their grammatical structure, are 
those of the Caffrarian groupe. In the first place, it may be said, 
thaty practically speaking, every word begins with some ex- 
traneous syllable prefixed to it. 

Hence, in the following words umXxx &= person, ihashe = Aora^ 
f nkosi :^ captain^ mcaka *=« Bervant^ Ksana »=: infant, umlambo 
c= river ^ ufrtiso =^ face^ aA:utya ^=^ford, a&antu =« people^ cana- 
swe s» worda^ inkomo = ctUtle^ imi\i «=: trees^ the letters that 
ajre printed in italics are wholly non-radical. On the contrary^ 
they are superadded prefixes, in the use of which, the remark- 
able part is the fact that they occur before all nouns indiscri- 
minately, t. e. no noun appears without one, any more than a 
mere crude form, vninxia its inflections, (e, g. X07. or opviO"') ap- 
pears in Greek. The rationale of .these superadded prefixes 
has yet to be evolved. At present they are considered as cha- 
racteristic of the Caflre groupe of languages. So necessary is 
the incorporation of this adventitious element, that new words 
like priest and pharisee^ Ac. take it, and become timpriest, tfm- 
pharisee, when introduced into the Caffl^ Scriptures. 

However, the universality of this prefix is only one of the 
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Cafire peculiarities. One, equally remarkable, is the so-called 
Euphonic or Alliterational Concord. The prefix of one word 
determines the initial of another. 

1. The prefixes u and um, determine that the words in a 
certain syntactical relation to them, shall change their natural 
initial into w, — umtu t&elizwe =» a man of the country, 

2. The prefixes i and t7i, determine that the word in a cer- 
tain syntactical relation to them, shall change their natural 
initials into 2, — ihashe lenkosi — horse of the captain, 

3. The prefixes in and tm, determine that the words in a 
eertain syntactical relation to them, shall chai^ their natural 
initials into y, — ^inkosi yabantu >« captain of the people. 

So on throughout. The number of prefixes is fifteen ; which, 
for grammatical purposes, may be dealt with as twelve. The 
letter that each requires for the initial of the word in construc- 
tion with it, is called its Euphonic Letter ; so that tv is the eu- 
phonic letter of u and um, 2 of i and tZt, y of in and im, &c. 
The expression of the law which regulates the character of the 
euphonic letter, is susceptible of a higher generalization than 
it has met with. 

Now comes the question of the Ethnological value of these 
two characteristics. Are they to be found elsewhere ? If not, 
how fiur do they isolate the Cafire languages ? Our own an- 
swer upon each of these points is in the negative. One African 
language at least — the Woloff— has an Alliterational Concord ; 
and the appearance of non-radical prefixes may be found in the 
comparison of most Afirican vocabularies. FinaDy, more than 
one plausible hypothesis would admit of their being considered 
as comparatively modem forms in language. These points, 
however, can only be indicated. 

Such are the more important details and principles involved 
in the enumerated works. It is almost unnecessary to add, 
after the remarks that have been made, that both the grammati- 
cal and glossarial difierences between the Afiican tongues have 
been exaggerated. In the opinion of the writer, no language 
throughout that continent is isolated in the way that the Basque 
is in Europe. 

R. G. L. 
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XVI. 

MISCELLANIES. 
1. Abibtofhanksa. 

Achamianif L 47,— o 70/) 'A/i0<'i9eov, «. t. X. 

The Scholiast conBiden this genealogical passage as a sneer at the 
Iirologaes of Euripides, while Mr. Mitchell presumes this personage with 
the long pedigree and short purse, to be a satire on the family pride and 
poverty of the Spartans and Dorians generally; but it does not seem to 
have occurred to any commentator that it most probably may be our 
author^s first covert attack on Socrates, previous to his outburst in the 
" Clouds." The name '' Amphitheos," implying an omnipresent deity, 
fieems to have been assumed in ridicule of Socrates, his followers, and 
their tenets ; for with all his pretensions to divinity, he still derives 
his ori^ from the earth, from Ceres, Triptolemus, and Celeus. He 
next designates Phainarete as his nurse or grand-dam, the mother of 
Socrates, and by profession an accoucheuse ; of her again, he says, 
was bom Lucinus, from whom I, an immortal, derive my existence. 
Now LucinuB may have reference to Lucina, the Latin presiding 
deity of obstetricism, and mean Socrates as the son of a midwife ; or 
taking a more probable Grecian derivation, it may come from Xvcot, 
'' a wolf,** a conmion enough term of reproach at Athens. We may 
suppose this satire quite intelligible to an Attic audience, and easily 
applicable to Socrates, while the conclusion would convey an attack 
upon that philosopher's doctrine of the immortality of the soul, and 
the poverty of his appearance, which might seem but little to corre^ 
epond with such a boast 

AchatnianSf h 347.— 'E/icXXct' ap' avavret ivaOMiv fio'^Vf~~- 

** I thought you would soon cease your clamour," or more literally, 
** I thought you would soon shake your clamour up." 

This line has been a stumbling-block to commentators, most of 
whom have fancied there might be some error in the reading, and 
many have proposed emendations ; among others, one very fair conjec- 
ture is mentioned in the review of Mr. Blaydes's edition of this play in 
the Third Volume of The Cflassicdl Museum^ (p. 447 ;) but, as correctly 
noted by the reviewer, is '' too slashing to take its place miceremo- 
niously in the text." It is unnecessary for me to go over the many 
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long and learned opinions expressed on this line, as I hold the reading^ 
to be perfectly good, and the meaning of the author easy of explana- 
ti(»L The use of the word ivaveUtv^ in which the difiSculty origi- 
nates, is one of those unexpected applications of terms so common 
in Aristophanes, dvavaveiv fioriv was the expression to be looked 
for; but by way of joke, out comes iva<reUiv porjv^ "to shake up," 
or, "out your clamour;" which avaaeUiv^ I coigecture to have been 
a term in general use among the Achamian charcoal-burners, and 
applied to the shaking out, or emptying of their sacks ; thus profes- 
sionally implying by ivaa^Uiv fio^Vy " to end, or empty themselves 
of their clamour;" just what an ordinary person would mean by 

ivairav€iv fioifv, 

Wdsptf I. 696. — &9 fiov rov Btva rapa'rr€i9» 

The meaning of this passage has proved puzzling to many com- 
mentators, and various translations have been proposed ; yet a care- 
ful reference to the play will easily show, that it is no idiomatic ex- 
pression, and that the literal translation, " how you do stir up my 
sea shore," is the correct one. The passage alludes to the alyiako^^ 
" sea beach," of small voting pebbles and shells, which we were in- 
formed (at line 110,) that the old dicast had laid up and cherished at 
home, in order always to be ready with his vote, and here perhaps 
he would display a few of them in his hand, bringing them out from 
the folds of his cloak, to express his strong desire to condemn those 
who had been just described as gulling him. It is singular how a 
slight inatttention propagates error. The Scholiast and several an- 
notators, with whom Mitchell, and strange to say, Liddell and Scott, 
in their Lexicon, agree, have held that Oi9 implies not only the sea 
shore, but also the depths of the sea, and therefore that our author's 
meaning is here allegorically, " you trouble the very bottom of my 
heart" I fear, however, that Oi* can only mean the deposit of peb- 
bles, sand, and shells, on the sea beach, the shore of the sea, '^ the 
smooth short space of yellow sand" round the Mediterranean, and 
that a mistaken idea of this passage has led these scholars into error. 
Professor Dunbar, in his Lexicon, translates it, " How you gravel 
me," a eurionsly ingenious misapprehension. The meaning of Aris- 
tophanes seems remarkably simple and evident, when we refer to the 
story of the 0/710X01', at the 110th line, 

Wcupif L 1036*— coTo^iu^o^oc^oai, 

The Scholiast has here fallen into error, imagining the meaning of 
this verb to be '' to take a bribe ;" and in this he has been foOowed 
by Liddell and Scott in their Lexicon; whil^ Donnegan and Sc^nila 
have correctly rendered it, " to give a bribe," with whom Iffitchell in 
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his note agrees, and the sense of the passage itself imirites it It is 
moreoyer piored from the " FrogSy" L 361, where the p^ssiye mto^a.*- 
poBoxeirat occtUTS in the sense of '^ to take a bribe," so that correctly 
this Tcrb signifies in the active ^to give a bribe," and in the passive 
'< to take a bribe," "^ bribe and to be bribed." 

William Bell Macdonald. 

lUiiiixBSCALBfly April 1846. 



2. On the Yebb efvsmapw. 

Ka< Tov aov av0i9 vpotr/ioKwp ofioavopov^ 
'R^tnma^ttip ofifka^ TIo\vv€ikov9 fitav 
A<y iv reXevrn ro^fvofi^ €vBaTovfiepo9, 

Ka\e«.— iEschyL S. Th. 673. 

The proper meaning of the verb if^vimd^iD has been given by Dr. 
Blomfield, in his Edition of the Seven against Thebes, in a note, 
where he says, '' i^vma^u} nihil aliud significare potest quam ruupmo. 
Ocnlos antem resupinabant, qni admiratione qoavis vel iracundia com- 
movebantur. Minime in hoc loco superbiae indicinm, qnod pntat 
Schntzius, ovofia vero et ofifia qnoties confusa sint, docet Valckenarioa 
ad Eurip. Phoeniss. 415." More recent editors and lexicographers 
g^ve a different view of the meaning of the verb, in consequence of 
adopting the old reading &yofia instead of ofi/ia. The Editors of the 
Oxford Lexicon say, " ^f . ^vofia (sciL Polynices) to turn U oner, take it 
to pieces, iEschyl. Theb. 577. Cf Aristoph. Eq. 21, 19." In the first 
place, there is no connection whatever between the verse in Aristo- 
phanes and the expression i^vTma^uyv ovoua. It seems to have a 
reference to the participle wpoofiokwv, in the preceding line. In the 
next place, if if^wma^to signifies to turn oner, does it necessarily fol- 
low that what ie turned oner shonld be taken to piecee f I apinrehend 
that snch a translation is altogether erroneous. Linwood, in his 
Lexicon to ^schylus, says, " The repetition of the same word in two 
succeeding lines is no argument against it. — (See ovo^ut*) Possibly 
f(vimd^wp ovofM may be thus explained. A thing is said to be 
trrrfov, when tumei updde down ; i, e. placed in a different positbn 
to the natural one. Hence, any thing employed in an unueual or jmt* 
nerted manner, might be said i^vwrtd^eaOai, as the name UoXweticff^, 
which properly denoted only the individual Polynices, is here, by a 
kind of perversion, taken in reference to the meaning of its component 
parts as a word, n-oXv? and ycccov. In English it would be es^nessed 
by the phrase, playing o( punning upon the name. In the present in- 
stance, it may be conceived that the name was pronounced so as to 
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giye the meaning S iroXb yeicot, ve7ico9, the stress heing laid upon the 
latter half of the compound, sc. vetKo^J* How c^wma^wv Svofta can 
convey such a meaning, I am at a loss to conjecture. If the author 
had heen endeavouring to explain the line following, sdl. A<v iv tcX* 
€vnf rol^yofi,' ivdarov/uvo9, he could scarcely have done it better than 
in the last part of his observations. But as applied to the expression 
in question, they are utterly at variance witib the meaning of the 
words. It appears to me that the verb ifvima^w^ cannot admit of 
such interpretations as the above lexicographers have given to it. It 
neither signifies to fum (yoer^ nor to turn upside down ; but the very 
reverse of the latter, scil. to turn doumside up, if I may be allowed the 
expression. When a man is lying with his face to the ground, 
and he turns himself on his back with his face upwards, he performs 
the act expressed by i^vTrrid^w, Lat. resupino, as Blomfield has very 
properly rendered it. The repetition of the same word is, no doubt, 
common enough with the Greek poets ; but, coupled with e^wmd^wvi 
no appropriate meaning can be deduced from them. Besides, it 
ought to be observed, that in the second line, the noun has the ar-^ 
ticle ; in the first, it has it not, and cannot have it upon account of 
the versification. But it was as necessary in the first as in the 
second, and more so, as the name of the individual had not been pre- 
viously mentioned. Let it also be observed, that if the line be read 
*E^v7md^toy ovo/ia^ TIoXvvetKov^ fitav, we havc a Dactylo in the 

third place, and a Tribrach in the fourth ; and no fewer than/o6 short 
syllables running. Such a position of so many short syllables together 
may be found in the Iambic verse of the comic poets ; but I believe 
there are very few instances in tragic Iambic verse, and these of 
doubtful authority, where a Tribrach follows a Dactyle in the third 
place. It would render the verse utterly inharmonious.^ 



^ I am aware that in v. 592 of this 
same play, no fewer tban six short syl- 
lables are found, namely two Tribrachs. 

Bnt I hope to be able to show that the 
readily; is inooirect. We find in Dr. 
Blomfield's edition, in a note, the fol- 
lowing words, " ttSxauutt Pl^itarckf Op. 
Mar. p. 88y B. Ikmuuc. pp. 1032, 56, 
IMS, 40, SXmm, PkOOy PUaarckus ter. 
f^fStfj Damtueimt pwiort loeo.** R. P. 
Plsltfelil Loea siat T. I. pp. M, 152 ; 
T.V.p.586,lIST.«;x«(Mi;«. Eostath. 
ad Iliad, B. p. S60, 871, qui posterio- 
rera Tersns partem dtat ad Iliad, O. p. 



720, 7, ttCxttrnm etiam Suidas. The ori- 
ginal reading seems then to have been, 

And, I imagine, any one who eompares 
the rhythm of the two lines, will hare no 
hesitation in giving the prelbrenee to the 
latter. I dare not, however, affirm that 
no examples of doable Tribraehs oeenr 
near the eommeneement of an Iambic 
Hne, saeh as the following. "HWif* n 

wm^Mt rif ifUf tltX^ywtrti ri. Soph. 

PkiL 1 204 ; but they are eeriainly very 
ran in the tngie poets. 
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It appears, therefore, from the impoBBibility of deducing any iapprb* 
priate meaning from the expression ij£vma^wv ovofia^ and from the 
violation of what appears an established rule in versification if it were 
adopted, that the reading i^wTia^wv o/t^toy suggested hy Schtitz, is 
both in accordance with the circumstances described by the poet, and 
with the metrical canon observed by all the tragedians. Amphiaraus 
is represented by ^schylus, approaching Polynices with a feeling of 
pity and reproach in his looks. Withdrawing his eyes from the The- 
ban prince, he turns them up to heaven, to mark his astonishment and 
deep sense of the crime Polynices was going to commit against his 
country. 

— Xc^Ci Be Tovr eirot Bi^ irrofia^ 
*H roiov ipffop Kai 0€Ot<n irpoinpiXd9y 
KaKov T* ixovoiu icai Xtrfeiv fieOvfrripot^^ 
IloXfv warptfav Kal 0€oif9 tov9 c^iyei^eiff 
IlopOetVf trrpdrevfi iwatcrop 6^/3€/3Xi7irora.-*-576-580. 

Gborob Dunbab. 

COLtBOB OF EDINBUBOHy Iff JUHC 1846. 



3. Some cORBBcnoNS in the Dictionakv of Greek and Roman 

BlOGBAPHY, AND LiDDELL AND SCOTT'S GbEEK LeXICON. 

I. In the Dictionary of Greek and Boman Biography, art Aspre- 
nas, L., it is said that Asprenas was sent to kill Agrippa Posthumus; 
with a reference to Tac. An, i. 53. Now, in that chapter, it is Sem- 
pronius Gracchus, a corruptor of Julia, who is related to have been 
put to death, according to one account, (quidam tradidere) by the order 
of Asprenas. 

IL A coin of Tib. Sempron. Gracchus is given, and it is said ^' that 



I stated above, that it seems to have 
been an established rule with the tra- 
gic poets, not to introduoe a Tribrach 
after a Daetyle in the third pkoe. The 
following line in the Philoetetes of So- 
phocles is opposed to this rale« 



w w/ w •• / — 



W V/ M 



w/ - -/ V - 



922. 
But it wiU be observed tiiat the poet 
repeats itwS^t \ why might he not also 
repeat tuwftmtX I think it was most 



natural that he shonld, instead of em- 
ploying another yerb, synonimoos no 
donbt in meaning, but not neariy so 
often used by him as the other. 
'AwH^gftmnivftmi/f inrSUtt mvwfuu, r{»»«». 

It was upon a similar principle that 
the tragedians did not introduoe the 
Daotyle into the fifUi plaoe, tiiatthflre 
might not be too many ahcnrt syUaUss 
at the end of the vene. 

G. D. 
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he ia not mentioned by any ancient writer.** Now, in the same book 
and chapter of Tacitns, {An. l 58.) there is an accotmt of this Sem- 
pronius Gracchus. Ruperti refers to YelL Paterc. n. 100. 

nL In the interesting life of Horace by Mr Mihnan, I noticed se- 
veral mLq>rints in the references, which I did not note at the time, 
nor is it now worth while to hmit them ont. 

In the second edition of Scott and Liddell*s Lexicon, there are the 
following misprints : — 

Under o^e (B.) n. for raBe^ read To'ae tnfvtxu) ; after the first 

example oOi l^wtrr^poi ox^€9 xpv4r€ioi vvvexov^ add a reference to 77. 
XX. 415. ; and after the second example, add a reference to xx. 478, 
striking ont the reference to xx. 415. 

^'AXXit;* in Odf. XX. 211, which is giren under 3., should have been 
given under 2., at least it is exactly parallel to Od. vm. 176. 

Under vaXXw — vaXKofMvwv^ Ih XV. 191. we are not to suppose an 
ellipse of iraKMv^ — see Spitsner. 

dfievatj Ih XXL 70., and acrac, II, xvm. 317. '' to have one's fill.*' Cf. 
Butm. LexiL The only meaning given in the Lexicon is, '' to satiate." 

Under irlvw^ (ad fin.) '' the i in the aor., except in imper. iriOi is al- 
ways short" It is long in /I. xvi. 825, — see Spitzner. 

Under mtKvo^ n. a reference is given to II* xvi. 212, for «- * XlOot, 
" a shower of stones," where the meaning is, '' close laid," in building. 

0vi^v is said to be used '^ adverbially" in Homer always ; it is not 
so used in IL xxn. 370. 

Under fi^ m. Od. iv. 684, /ti) — fivyarevaaprt^ is rendered, ''no these 
suitors," — ^Herm. on Vig. '' postquam semel proci fuerunt." 

^a Is said not to occur in 1st person for ^v, — but see Od. xn. 368. 

Od. xm. 101. opfiov furpov is not '' the size of the harbour," but to 

TcXov T^t 4v $aKda<rri mararftoff^tj Eustath. 

wvaetpofiat, Ik XV. 680. Spitzner is referred to as rendering '' to 
choose ;" but he explains it by '' conjugo." See his note. 

vii^o/iai^ Od. VL 224. has a double accusative ; this is not remarked. 

if9 A. b. I. on the citation from Butm. Lex. »• v. 0i;, see the remarks 
of Sidtzner, ExGursua xxvi. p. 36. who cites a large number of ex- 
amples agunst Butmann. 

w^pkto B. fin. there seems to be an error in the words. '' The verb in 
this sense seems not,"^ &c ; the not should apparently be struck out. 

Under tli^fih ^p^^ is a misprint for iI^to. 

Under ^pox>^9 H* xxx. 460. is misquoted. 

a^fikiffKw is found with a transitive force in Plato Thccet p. 149. D. 

i^wv^ as in the phrase y^&p cV ir^&pi^ (/{. xvi. 239,) is not illus- 
trated^— Other omissions are II. xxn. 322, — iWo tovov — '^ almost the 
whole," if we follow the old interpreters, — see Spitzner. 

These errors, or such of them as are errors, have been noted down 
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daring sereral montiu constant use of the book ; and the bringing 
them forward is not meant to imply any disparagement of a most 

useful help. 

J. B. 

Cambridge, May 1846. 



4. On w» ^tf WITH THE Subjunctive. 

It seems to me that the writer of the remarks on »* tlv, &c. with the 
conjunctive, {Class. Mus. vol n. 333,) has failed to discover the real 
force of this formula. 

I think that an examination of the passages in which it occurs will 
show that it is used as a sort of Xctot^* ; to modify or give a polite 
colouring to intentions, desires, commands, or wishes, generally when 
they are abrupt or startling, by stating the reason or end for the wish, 
or command, or intention ; iv in these passages refers to the will of 
the person addressed, as connected with the conunand, Ac, and an- 
swers to our English, ^ if you please j^~^'^ if you mil be so good as to 
do so."* 

In some passages it is ironical, as in Soph, Electr. 1495. 

In others it b omitted where it might have been expected ; bat t^MS 
omission generally occurs where the speaker is in great haste, or la- 
bouring under too excited feelings to trouble himself to be civil, as 
Eur. Bacch. 1202, where Agave rushes in a frantic state on the stage 
with the head of Pentheus in her hand-^ 

<5 KoXKtirvpr^ov tl<rrv 0iffiuia9 ;^^ovo9 

And its omission in certain passages, and its insertion in others of a 
similar character, is, I think, frequently intended to mark certain 
lights and shades of character. Compare Jason's words, lied, 1131, 
where Sv is omitted, with those of Menelans, Orest, 1562, where it is 
inserted. In the latter, perhaps the poet expresses, by using av^ the 
smooth-tongued character of Menelaus, (which he has given him in 
other parts of the play,) who, even in moments of excitement and dis- 
tress, never forgot his soft sawder. 

I may add, with reference to an extract from my Grammar, in page 
113. of the last Part, (xi.) of The Classical Museum, that Professor 
Kiihner is not answerable for the definition of a verb there given. 
His definition is, '' Das Verb ist der Ausdruck eines ThdHgkeitsbegrif'- 
fesj* for which I substituted that which is quoted as Kfihner's, in Uie 
passage of the Museum to which I refer. 

W. E. Jelp. 

Oxford, Chuct CHUBCHy 24«A AprU \ S46. 
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5. Attempts at a Translatiom of Gbeek Chobics. 
Sophocles, (Edipu8 CohneuSf—Vy. 1208-45. 

*'OaTC« rov wXeovot fupov9^ k, t. X. 

Stbofhb* 

Whoso for long life prays. 

And coTets length of days, 

To eyery pmdent mmd 

ShaU senseless seem and blind, 
Increase of woes alone increase of life can bring — 

AH pleasures disappear 

With each slow-rolling year. 

Whilst dull Satiety 

Creeps on from day to day, 
Nor yields his hapless prey till Death with fatal spring 

Bomids on him unawares, 

And fate in sullen strains. 

Unlike the gentle lyre 

Or festal dance, proclaims 
The dismal end of all his earthly suflbring. 

Antistrofhe. 

Not to be bom is best, 

Bat next among the blest, 

Who gains a glimpse of %ht, 

Then sinks in endless night, 
And backward hastens to his gloomy bourne — 

Since even at the height 

Of youth^B unchecked ddight, 

Sorrow stands ever nigh. 

And too with drooping eye, 
War, murder, strife, and envy rage in turn — 

And then comes sullen age, 
Weak, impotent, and prone 

To querulous eompilaint ; 
Deserted and alone. 
Where aH misfortunes thickly clustering sqfoum. 
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EfOD£. 



Beneath its chilling grasp the wretched man, 

As we ourselyes, for ever lies ; 
And like a northern wave-washed shore, 

Beaten by the inclement skies, 
The billows of destruction round him roar, 

With neyer-ceasing sweep — 
When sinking PhoBbus greets the new-bom moon, 
At early dawn and fervid noon, 
Or when the stars' faint beams forth on the midnight peep. 



Vv. 164a-71. 

£i Oifki^ iart fJLOi^ k, t, X. 



Stbofhe* 

Dark goddess of the world unseen, 
And thou, stem monarch of the shades below, 

If ye will hear our prayer! 
Grant that this stranger o*er his dreadful path may go^ 

Unwom by toil or pain, with step serene, 
From the blest regions of etherial air, 
Down to your gloomy cells and Stygian mansions drear I 
• Many and undeserved have been his woes, 

But now, by Jove's high will, in peace shall he repose. 

Amtistbofhe. 

Ye gods of dismal Hades, hear ! 
And thou, terrific form, that dimly liest 

Beneath the polished gate. 
And from thy cave with hideous yell for ever criest, 

Grim guard of Pluto's dusky throne, forbear 
To raise thy terrors, when impelled by Fate, 
This stranger treads among the dead with stately gait — 

Old Earth, and Tartarus' sleejdess son, arise ! 

Advance with soothing tongue, and mildly-beaming eyes I 

J. ECGIXSTON. 
Sutton Coldfiblp Gbammaa School. 
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XVII. 
NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 



1. A Selection from the Remains of Theocrttub, Bion, and 
MoscHus, with Glossary and Prolegomena. By Frederic H. Ringp- 
wood, M.A. Dublin, 1846. Svo. 

Mb. Ringwood has included in this volume the 15th, 14th, 9d, and 
21st Idyls of Theocritus, and has stated in the preface, at some 
length, his grounds for publishing the " mimic Idyls" by themselves, 
as the first part of his selection from the Greek Bucolic poets. The 
mere arrangement, in a publication of this nature, appears to us a 
matter of so slight comparative importance, as by no means to call 
for the elaborate justification which Mr. Ringwood has bestowed upon 
it ; while the grouping together as '' mimic," or imitative, a certain 
number of poems, as though this epithet expressed their peculiar and 
distinctive character^ is in our view an arbitrary and objectionable 
principle, and unfiavourable to a right estimation of the poet's genius. 
On the one hand, it is by no means only in these Idyls that Theo- 
critus has vividly exerted his '' mimic" imagination : on the other, 
they themselves are much beyond mere specimens, however perfect, 
of '^ mimic" art; so that the exclusion implied in the monopoly of 
such a title, is unjust alike to the poems to which it is awarded, and 
to those from which it is withheld. It has often struck us, that a 
great poet is unfair even to himself, and adopts a plan calcuUted to 
spoil the pleasure, and pervert the taste of many of his readers, by 
classifying his works into ^' Poems of Sentiment and Reflection," 
'' Poems of the Fancy," '^ Poems of the Imagination ;" and if this 
isolation be a dangerous attempt for the creative artist himself, it must 
be far more so for the critic. From artificial arrangements of this 
kind, necessarily incomplete as they must be, we should be deterred 
by the recollection of what is perhaps the most glaring instance of 
false ingenuity similarly applied ; we mean that marvellous distribution 
of Plato's dialogues, by means of which, critics in old times succeeded 
in persuading themselves that they enjoyed a fuller appreciation of his 
philosophical merit While we cannot but deprecate the habit of 
afllxing this or similar epithets to a selected number of Idyls, as rest* 
ing upon mistaken grounds, we readily acknowledge that the poems 
contained in this volume are very happily chosen for the purpose of 
IV. p 
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introducing beginners to the Syracusan poet, no less with a view to 
peculiarity of language and expression, than to the raciness, buoyant 
yigour, and beauty of ideas which they exhibit. 

In addition to the text, we find a copious array of notes, critical 
commentary, and glossary, which, in fulness of information, generally 
leave little to be required for the student, indeed may, perhaps, in 
some instances, rather oppress him with accumulated opinions from 
divers quarters, than smooth his path by a prompt removal of the 
difficulty. This, however, is a fault on the right side, and much more 
venial than the presumption of pronouncing a dogmatical judgment, 
when at the best, much uncertainty must still rest upon the interpre- 
tation. At times it appears to us, considering the various opinions 
that are laid before the reader, and examined by Mr. Ringwood, that 
others are omitted, which might, on their own merits, have preferred 
at least an equal claim to insertion. His note on the sense of va^o, 
in the much disputed passage. Id. xv. 27-30, is sensible and cautious, 
yet we are surprised that he has not noticed Hermann's conjecture in 
V. 80, a ^€ fffiafia (pepet, which has been adopted by so considerate an 
editor as Meineke, and surely deserved naention. We can hardly asr 
sent to the explanation contained in the note to v. 7, the purport of 
which is to justify the construction eKaaTordpw efC diroiictU, ^ A dif- 
ference may perhaps be traced between the meaning of Uie passage 
with the gen. and with the accus. In the fonner case, the notion of 
distance only is expressed, while in the latter, as c/46 is the object of 
the verb, the sentence may imply, you distress me by dwelling at too 
great a distance." The instances from Aristophanes and Sophocles 
would seem rather to indicate that a verb like oixofiai or aironcew may 
be followed by the accusative, when its relation to the noun is such 
as obviously and at once to suggest the notion of a transitive verb, 
to which it may be for the time considered as an equivalent. Thus 
"has deserted me,'' "was left, and avoided,^ are the ideas directlj 
called up by ot'xcTai, i^nvicetro, and these verbs accordingly allowed 
to take the construction which generally belongs to verbs expressive 
of those ideas : the equivalence which Mr. R.'8 interpretation gives us 
is for fetched and indirect. If the readmg can be defended, (wkidi 
seems to us very doubtful,) we should be rather inclined to render it, 
"you have removed, leaving me at a great distance." Such a mean- 
ing has more of a common character with the instances adduced bj 
Bemhardy, Syntax^ p. 112-3, than "you distress me," &c. 

Mr. Ringwood's note upon v. 94, firj <pinj MeXt-wBct, is chargeable 
with an inaccuracy, which does injustice in some measure to Butt- 
mann, and more materially to John Wordsworth, He writes thus : — 
"The quantity of the conjunctive 'probably with v long,' (see Bntlm. 
Irregular Verbs in v. <f>vw,) does not form a second objection to its 
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remaining here, as J. W. supposed, ^ <f>vp si bene Grsecum esse! prioreni 
corripere deberef Now, in the first place, Buttmann, in the passage 
referred to, is speaking, not of 0vt/, but of <t>vij : he expressly distin- 
guishes the two forms, while Mr. R.'s remark appears to ignore the 
distinction. Both the probable quantity and the existence of the latter 
form, are rested by Buttmann solely on the analogy of ^vtj, and it 
seems difficult to say wl^y, in the instance quoted from Xenophon^s 
Hiero, e/^v^ should be preferred to tfitpvif. Secondly, whatever right 
to Hdlenic parentage may be assigned to this hypothetical 0t/v, J. 
W.'s criticism as to 4>vy is undeniably correct ; see Eurip. Eurysih, fr. 
5, Matth. o9 7«p &v xPV^*^^^ 0^v; Menand. fragm, inc. 87, Mein. 
where 0v€if comes at the end of a line, probably written by a tragic 
poet; and Mr. Ringwood's censure, which could only have had a 
chance of being applicable, if the author, against whom it is directed, 
had written ^vij, must &11 to the ground. In his glossary on this 
passage, Mr. R. quotes an extract from Passow, with regard to the 
quantity of <t>^w, which might have afforded him a theme for pretty 
extensive correction. Passow speaks as if the late poets were almost 
the sole authority for long v in the present and imperfect. The quali- 
fication which this statement requires is apparent from at least the 
following instances in which the v is long : 0v€Tai, Soj^ocl. Aload, fr. 
109, Dind. ; 0vef, Eurip. fr. dub. 44, Matth. ; ^vofAey, Aristoph. Av, 
106, (0vo/4cVoi;9, fr. inc. 101, Bergk, is perhaps not positively cer- 
tain ;) if>v€aOai^ Alexis, Eypn. fr. 1. ; ipverat^ Menander, fr. inc. 27, b., 
and 64, Mein. 

We have confined our remarks chiefly to points in which a rapid 
glance over Mr. Ringwood*8 pages seemed to disclose a deficiency. 
We are bound to add, that many specimens might have been quoted 
from his notes which meet with our cordial approbation ; and we trust 
that his volume will obtam the success which it fully deserves, in 
fiimiliaricing the language, and kindling a warm interest in the beau- 
ties of Theocritus among the students of DaWn University, for whose 
use, as the preface informs us, the work has been undertaken. 



2. Antibabbabvs deb Latedoschen Sfbache : in Zwei Abtheilungen, 
nebst Yorbemerkungen iiber reine Latinitftt: Von Dr. T. PH. 
Krebs. 3te Auflage. 1843. 8vo. 

Those who write Latin, ought to write aooording to the Latin idiom ; 
that is to say, they onght not to string together Latin words in any 
connection, or in a ooBAection altogether modem ; but the whole cha- 
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racter and movement of their style ought to be Latin, and not English, 
French, or German ; otherwise, we shall have a jargon not only taste- 
less bnt ludicrous, and often unintelligible. So far every sensible man 
will agree with Dr. Krebs and the school of PurUtSy to which he be- 
longs. But whether, in the choice of Latin phraseology, a modem 
writer should make it an object curiously to conform himself to the 
vocabulary of Cicero, Csesar, and Livy, unless in a few cases of un- 
avoidable deviation, is another question altogether, and one which 
would require to be discussed at much greater length than the present 
notice contemplates. The author of this new " Antibarbarus,'' is in- 
deed far removed from the nice scrupulosity of Bembo and the origi- 
ginal Ciceronians, whose learned puerilities Erasmus with his usual 
felicity exposed : he qualifies the pedantic absurdities of that school in 
every way that a reasonable and modem purist could desire ; still the 
whole drift and purpose of his book is to represent a systematic imi- 
tation of Cicero, Csesar, and Livy, as a duty incumbent on academical 
men who write Latin in the present day, — a proposition from which 
we directly and decidedly dissent It is a presumption running 
through the whole of Dr. Krebs' work, that a word is to be preferred 
merely because it is the word used by Cicero, and to be rejected mere- 
ly because it is the word used by Apuleius. Now, every one knows 
two things ; first, that the Latin language generally was in a much 
more healthy condition in the age of Cicero than in that of Apuleius ; 
and second, that the former is a writer of infinitely more correct taste 
than the latter. The step, however, from these two facts to the broad 
principle asserted by the purists, that independently of every other 
consideration, a Latin word used only by Apuleius, and his contempo- 
raries or successors, is absolutely to be rejected, is a very wide one, 
and one which we are by no means prepared to make. On the con- 
trary, it were easy to prove that the excellence ^for which we praise 
Cicero's style, does not consist merely or mainly in his vocabulary ; 
while it is as certain that the faults for which we censure Apuleius, 
are something much more serious than the use of certain vocables 
which we at this time of day can find no where else perhaps than in 
Plautus. It is indeed altogether a mistake to suppose that the writers 
of an Augustan or Medicean era, or however you please to term it, 
possess by the gift of their superior genius, any exclusive privilege to 
stamp words for the use of the people, whose spokesmen they are, and 
to interdict the use of all words to which they may not have given 
this currency. A language, so long as it lives, and possesses an in- 
dependent and characteristic existence as an organ of thought, is not 
merely entitled to put forth, bnt actually does and must put forth, new 
vocables, and new modifications of old vocables, just as a tree puts 
forth new leaves. The admirers of a particular school or class of 
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writers have always been prone, after their account is made up, to ap-> 
ply tlie pruning knife to this essential principle of vital deyelopment 
in every language ; but sound philosophy will ever combine with na- 
ture and conmion sense, to repel the attempt, as a vexatious circum- 
scription, and a monotonous formalism. The real question in the case 
of a disputed vocable, is not whether it was used in an age which may be 
or may not be esteemed Medicean, but whether it is a word necessary, 
convenient or impressive, and whether it has been formed in accord- 
ance with the healthy organization of the language. Take, for in- 
stance, the word cancarporare, which Pliny uses, and Tertullian, but 
not Cicero. A purist, like M. Krebs, would tell us (though the word 
by the way does not happen to be in the present collection,) at once 
to avoid the word, and use for it commi9cere, because this word is 
synonymous, and occurs in Cicero. But we may, in the first place, 
deny that the words are synonymous, (for there are very few real 
synonyms,) or, if they be both the same, they are the same only in 
the sense that light-blue and dark-blue are with blue ; and yet it may 
be a matter of infinite moment to an artist, that he shall not, in co- 
louring any particular part of his picture, use the one indifierently for 
the other. Cancorporare^ if it be a synonymous word with commiscerej 
is certainly a much stronger word, and differs from it in fact as much as 
pure wine does from wine and water, — as much, to borrow an illustra- 
tion from a modem language, as einverleiben does from zusammen^ 
mischen. It is, therefore, a necessary addition to the language ; it is 
also an expressive word ; and the only question remaining is, whether 
it be formed in accordance with those laws of formation which the 
language naturally observes ; and if it is found to conform to this 
analogy, we not only do not look on it with suspicion, because Cicero 
knew nothing of it, but we welcome it, and are willing to confer on it 
the full denizenship of classicality, even as heartily as Cicero himself 
wished to welcome heatitas or beatitude, though unfortunately even 
he, in such whimsical points, could not always succeed. 

The real fact of the matter is, that the Latin language in the days 
of Cicero was, with all its vigour, only in the course of formation, and 
in many respects stiU extremely meagre and imperfect ; certainly very 
£ar removed from that degree of pliancy, variety, expressiveness, and 
luxuriance to which it might hope to attain. '^ How often,** as 
Scheller remarks in the preface to the first edition of his Dictionary, '' do 
Senecaj ApuJeiwj and others, express a pregnant thought by a single 
word, for which Cicero would have required three or four words ? Is 
there any thing wrong in this ? Who does not like conciseness in 
composition, when it is without obscurity ?** If this be the case, are not 
those exact gentlemen, who give themselves so much trouble, as they 
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represent it, to keep the fountain of Latin pore, rather to be regarded as 
persona who draw away many of its most luxuriant streams, and do 
all they can to narrow and monotonize the scanty harvest of ancient 
phraseology that the ravages of time have left us ? But M. Krebs 
is far from contenting himself with the utter disfranchisement of such 
questionable men as the author of the Golden Ass. He tells us, for 
instance, that claritvdoy which is found in Sallust, and Tacitus, and 
Paterculus, and Lactantius, is a bad word, and not to be used 
because Cicero uses claritas. " It is,*^ says he, '' quite unnecessary.** 
No doubt the word is not necessary; perhaps it is aUogether sy- 
nonymous with the Ciceronian word claritas ; but to what a miser- 
able nomenclature shall we reduce language, if necessity alone is to 
justify the formation of new words ? Shall we make no account of 
variety ? Shall euphony not justify us at times in preferring one ter^ 
mination to another, independently of significancy or authority ? A 
man, for instance, may wish to end a sentence with clarikUy but hav- 
ing a partiality (as Tully himself had,) for a ditrochaic close, finds 
clariiudo the only word that will serve the cause of euphony for the 
occasion. Is he to be denied this privilege because Tacitus has a 
partiality for Greek turns, and Paterculus deals a little too much in 
antitheses ? 

But it is not our purpose, on the present occasion, to discuss fully 
the principles that ought to regulate Latin composition in modem 
times. Suffice it to say, with reference to M. Krebs* Antibarbarus, 
that, though we differ with him radically as to this matter, we have 
examined his work carefully, and have no hesitation in saying, that 
every person who uses the Latin language, will find it a most valuable 
vade mecum. The selection of words seems to us excellent : and even 
to those who do not agree with the uses made of them, the materials 
themselves are not without great value. In the remarks made on 
the comparative propriety of words, the author, unless where biassed 
by what we think false principles, shews great discrimination and 
good sense. We have consulted many articles, and find nothing in 
the shape of foot calculated to mislead, except that the author has the 
habit of making a poetical soti, what is in fact, though used by writers 
of verse, colloquial or conversational Latin, — a thing the very oppo- 
site of what we generally understand by poetical The verb deUMdore^ 
for instance, is used by Plantus, Horace, and Martial ; but Plautus 
and Martial are not much given to soar ; and in Horace the word ap- 
pears only in the Sermones^ the essentially prose character of which, 
no man knew better than the writer. We have the same remark to 
make on caballtu, which, though used in the humorous and satirical 
style by Horace and Juvenal, is truly a conversational word like our 
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nagy and the furthest possible remoTed from sonipes, which is the 
true poetical synonym of equus. Both these words, however, M. 
Krebs marks as poetical ; which might be apt to mislead a novice, 
as the poets who use the words are not specially cited. 



3. — I. Q. HoKATH Flacci Poemata. The Works of Horace, with ex- 
planatory Notes, selected from the larger Edition. By Charles 
Anthon, LL.D., Jay Professor of Columbia College, New York, and 
Rector of the Grammar School. London : Thomas Tegg. 1885. 

IL The FibstThbee Books of Homeb's Iuad, according to the ordi- 
nary Text, and also with the restoration of the Digamma ; to which 
are appended English Notes, critical and explanatory, a Metrical 
Index, and Homeric Glossary. By Charles Anthon, LL.D., Jay 
Professor of Columbia College, New York, and Rector of the 
Gnunmar School A new Edition. By Benjamin Davies, Ph. D. 
London : Thomas Tegg. 1846. 

" Professor Anthonys merits, as an editor of the Classics for use in 
Schools and Colleges, are so well understood and appreciated in this 
country, as well as his own, that conmiendation would be superfluous 
and unbecoming in this place.^ So writes Dr. Davies, in the com- 
mencement of his Pre£eu:e. We should be inclined to read condemim- 
tion for commendation^ 

We find in an appended list of books published by Mr. Tegg, the 
following reprints of Professor Anthonys works. Horace — Sallust — 
Cicero's Orations — Greek Reader — Csesar's Conunentaries — Greek 
Grammar — Greek Prosody — ^Latln Granunar. And we have before 
us the New York edition of the iEIneid of YirgiL But we prefer se- 
lecting two reprints : Fint, because, as reprints, they more especially 
affect Classical literature among us ; and, secondly y because the two 
are quite sufficient to bring out our notions of the value of the whole. 

Commentaries on the Chissics may be written for the benefit of the 
learned or of learners, or they may partake of the nature of both to a 
certain extent, but one or other always predominating. To the first, 
it is fair to say, Professor Anthon makes no pretensions. We have 
not had the good fortune to see his larger edition of Horace, which 
contains, as we learn from the Preface to the smaller edition, much 
critical apparatus. But we learn from the same Preface, that be had 
been discouraged by the reception which the larger work bad met. 
We do not venture, therefore, to pronounce authoritatively on Profes- 
sor Anthonys qualifications as a Commentator of the highest class. 
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But we may conjecture. The first passage that meets our eye, with- 
out selection, is, — 

<* Sunt, quibuB unum opus est, hitactae PaUadiB arces 
Cannine perpetuo celebrare, 
Indeque deoerptam fronti pmponere oliTam." 

Carm, x. 5-7. 

Mr. Anthonys note on line 7. is, " * Indeque decerptam frontij &c. 
' And to place around their brow the olive crown, deserved and ga- 
thered by them, for celebratmg such a theme.' The olive was sacred 
to Minerva. Some editions read ' Undique' for ' Indequef and the 
meaning will then be, * To place around their brow the olive crown 
deserved and gathered by numerous other bards.' The common lec- 
tion, ' Undique decerptce frondi,* &c. must be rendered, ' To prefer the 
olive leaf to every other that is gathered.' " Now, on this we might 
remark — ^without objecting to the adoption of the conjectural wording 
given in the text, since it has the authority of Doering — ^that Undique 
decerptcB frondif is by no means the common lection. It is a con- 
jecture of Erasmus, and was deservedly reprobated by Bentley. 
Then nonsense is made of either of the rejected readings, by neglect- 
ing to notice that the previous line ends, when they are received, with 
et. Undique decerptam^ &c., has for its obvious meaning, in spite of 
Bentley and Sanadon, not that given in the note, but '^ And to ^ce 
their brow with an olive wreath, plucked from each spot which Pallas 
haunts." And, surely, it were uncharitable and cruel to decide on the 
Professor's claims as a commentator, from such a translation as *' de- 
served and gathered by them ;" — strange mixture of the literal and me- 
taphorical ; and how odd to gather a crown, except of &llen and faded 
leaves, — ^^ for celebrating such a theme T' 

In this respect, then, we shall say nothing of Professor Anthon's 
claims as a scholar. He is evidently a man of great industry, and 
ever on the watch for new sources of information. But we must 
be allowed to protest against the use which he makes of his powers 
of research. Writing as he does professedly for the use of schools 
and colleges — the very junior members of the latter it must be — 
he is not only entitled, but bound, to turn to account every avaO- 
able means of elucidating his author, and directing the minds of his 
readers. But such a bare-faced spoliation as he is constantly com- 
mitting, appropriating not the information only, but the very words, 
not hi single sentences, but in whole passages, may be equalled — 
though we doubt that — ^but certainly cannot be surpassed in Uie whole 
range of conmientatorship. That it is necessary to quote wholesale in 
America, the works that are familiar here, may be possible, though 
we had deemed American reprints of European works common enough. 
It is strange, however, that the scholarship of this country should 
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faaye sanctioned by reprints, the robbery of which Professor Anthon 
is continually guilty; thereby, in his borrowed plumes, qualifying 
himself to be Jay Professor, not only in Columbia College, but in any 
college in the uniTcrse. Sometimes he boldly avows wholesale appro- 
priations. Sometimes he quietly slips in the doTC-tailed passages 
without a word of explanation. When the laborious writers, who 
have spent their days and nights on the elucidation of an author, are 
turned to account by humbler expositors, it is often inexpedient or 
impossible to attribute to each mighty name, what peculiarly belongs 
to it. But it has ever been the practice in such cases, to acknowledge 
the sources whence the mass of the remarks have been derived, and, 
in cases of the use of the ipsissima verba, to give them with marks 
of quotation. Now this, which is so evidently just, that we regard 
its practice as axiomatic, is constantly and systematically violated 
by Professor Anthon. We accuse him accordingly on three counts. 
He borrows from accredited works, avowedly, but far beyond the 
fair bounds of such accommodation ; thus extending, it may be, the 
names of the authors, in America, but unquestionably injuring the 
sale of the works in this country, wherever these editions are used ; 
such a practice, moreover, being most unscholarlike. He appropriates 
the critical remarks and the information furnished by others, without 
acknowledgment, translating them into his own language. He steals 
the remarks of others, without any change of language, and without 
any acknowledgment. — Now let us briefly substantiate each of these 
charges ; and that principally from his edition of Horace. 

In his preface, be it observed, he takes no notice of obligation to 
any previous commentator whatever. After a life of Horace, and some 
other preliminary matter, we have an account of the life and character 
of Maecenas, (surely this was within Mr. Anthonys own reach,) avow- 
edly from Dunlop's History of Roman literature, eighteen pages of 
that work, (vol. m. p. 26-44,) with some gaps, being unceremoniously 
borrowed. In his Introduction to the Satires, he has appropriated 
avowedly the remarks of Dunlop, (voL m. p. 239-246,) and some 
from SchoelL As his Introduction to the Epistles, he has appro- 
jHriated the remarks of Dunlop to a considerable extent ; and the 
appropriation is not acknowledged. But we would ahnost acquit 
Mr. Anthon of anything but an oversight in this, as such a pro- 
ceeding would have been too bare-faced even for him. Yet we 
do not know how to decide, on the following grounds : — Mr. Dun- 
lop discusses the whole subject of the Epistles continuously, — Intro- 
ductory Remarks, First Book, Second Book, Epistola ad Pisones, 
and some concluding remarks. Now, in Mr. Anthon's unacknow- 
ledged Introduction to the Epistles, he borrows the Introduction and 
the Remarks on the first book, then the concluding remarks, changing 
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them thus,— Dunlop, (vol. in. p. 265,) " The EiMstles of the first book 
are chiefly ethical or familiar : those of the second, in which there are 
only two epistles, are almost wholly critical The first of those," &c 
Then, after ten pages, " The critical works of Horace, which, as we 
have seen, comprise one of his Satires, the two Epistles of the second 
book, and the Ars Poetica, have generally been considered, espedaily by 
the critics themselves, as the most valuable part of his productionB.** 
So Dunlop. Now for Anthon. He stops at the word '' critical,'' and 
leaping over the ten pages — still without acknowledgment, he says, 
'^The critical works of Horace have generally been considered, espe^ 
cially by the critics themselves, as the most valuable part of his pro- 
ductions ;" and so on for four pages of Dunlop. And then, in his In«> 
troduction to the Second Book of the Epistles, he takes up a part of 
the dropped passage. — ^^ The first of these,'' says Dunlop, (vol m. p. 
265,) '' is the celebrated Epistle to Augustus." <' This," says Anthon, 
quite innocently, '^ is the celebrated Epistle to Augustus," and so on, 
verbatim, for other four pages of Dunlop. But the Introduction to 
the Ars Poetica — ^Epistola ad Pisones, is the most extraordinaiy 
thing of alL Dunlop espouses the theory of Hurd ; and Anthon that 
of Wieland. Yet, most ingeniously, Dunlop is pressed into the service. 
" Of all the theories on this subject," writes Dunlop, (vol. m. p. 272,) 
^^ the most celebrated and the most plausible is that which refers every 
thing to the history and progress of the Roman Drama, and its actual 
condition in the author's time." ^' Of all the theories on the subject," 
writes Anthon, '^ the most celebrated in its day, though now supptanP- 
edbythe theory of Wielandj is that which refers every thing," &c. 
Then, (we do not pause to remark on the confident assertion of the 
supplanting,) a little further on, after borrowing Dunlop's account of 
Hurd's theory, he gives the name of Dunlop in the middle of a pas- 
sage. He has quoted verbatim from Dunlop, except when he contra- 
dicts him, and all the while he gives no note or sign. And he coolly 
adds, ^^ We have already remarked that the theory of Wieland has 
supplanted Hurd's" (Dunlop supports Hurd's,) ''and as we have given 
an outline of the latter," (Dunlop had given it, not toe,) 'Mt may not 
be amiss to subjoin a slight sketch of the former." We are afraid 
there is here, after all, an intention to^steal. He then quotes Colman, 
avowedly, at great length, and thereafter returns to poor Dunlop, 
whom he plunders without mercy. 

Similarly, in his edition of the first three books of Homer, he has 
no fewer than three acknowledged excursus taken from Jelf s Kiihner, 
— on the Article, — on Prepositions, — on the Middle Voice, and others, 
which we have not time at present to trace. 

Our second count is, that he appropriates the critical remarks and 
information of others without acknowledgment, translating them into 
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his own language. We have already remarked, that he takes no 
notice of any previous commentator in his Preface to Horace, yet he 
appropriates most lavishly, and m places where there can be no doubt 
of the source. 

The proofis ready at our hands are endless. — Let us take one from 
the Odes, and one from the Epistles, and that at hap-hazard. 



Anthon, on Carm, m. 6. 1. 

" Although no mention is made of 
Augustus m this piece, yet it would 
seem to have been written at the time 
when that emperor was actively engaged 
in restraining the tide of public and 
priyate corruption ; when, as Suetonius 
informs us, ( Vit. Aug, 30.) he was re- 
building the sacred edificeSf which had 
either been destroyed by fire or suffer- 
ed to fall to ruin, while, by the Lex 
Julia ^ De Adnlteriis," and the Lex 
Papia-PopptBa ** Be maritandis ordini- 
bus,"he was striTing to reform the moral 
condition of his people. Hence it may 
be conjectured, tiut the poet wishes to 
celebrate in the present ode, the dyil 
virtues of the monarch." 



Doering, on Carm. ni. 6. 

^ Augusti quidem in toto hoc carmine 
nulla facta est mentio ; sed cum illud eo 
ipso tempore scriptum ease videatur, quo 
Augustus ad deorum cultum, qui turn 
frigebat, in civium animia refovendum 
ad€s saercu, ut scribit Sueton. Aug. 6. 
SO. wtuttaie eollapBcu, aut incendio ab- 
iumUu refeeitf et ad compescendum li- 
bersB Veneris licentiam legem Juliam de 
adulteriii, et legem Papiam Popp<Bam 
de maritandis ordinibue, cett. dedit ; 
Horatium, ut in aliis carminibus Au- 
gusti virtutem beUicam, ita in hoc vir- 
tutem ejus dvilem celebrare voluisse, 
hand improbabile est." 



It is difficult to compress sufficiently proofs like these. We shall 
take two from one Epistle, l 11. 

Anthony on " Notaque Lesbos^ «. 1 . Doering, on ^ Notaque LeshoSy^v, 1 . 



'"The epithet nofa, which is here 
given it, applies not so much to the ex- 
cellent wine produced there, as to the 
distinguished persons who were natives 
of the island, and among whom may be 
mentioned, Sappho, Alcteus, Theophras- 
tus," &c. 



^ Letfmm vocat notam, non tam vini 
prsestantioris quod ibi naseitur (Cf. supr. 
ad Od. I. 19, 21.), quam Sapphns et Al- 
csei ibi natorum, ut videtur, ratione ha- 
biU." 



Anthon, on " Strenua nos exercet 
inertia^ v. 28. 

*'A laborious idleness occupies us. 
A pleasing oxymoron. The indolent 
often show themselves active in those 
very things which they ought to avoid. 
So here aU these pursuits of happiness," 
&c. 



Doering, on " Strenua nos exercet 
inertia,"* v, 28. 

** Inertia ex suavi oxymoio jam dice- 
tur ttrenua: non raro ^lim homines 
inertes, in iis quse non suscipere et ex 
sequi debebant, gnavos se preebent r 
que strenuos." 
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More than the indolent, we suspect, shew themselves occasionally 
active in the manner so originally expressed by Professor Anthon. 
He is evidently far from being an indolent man, and yet, it had been 
much better if he had avoided that suave oocymoron. 

But proofs like these are endless, and we would just state, that al- 
most all that is good is Doering's, and that the translations are, for a 
reason to be mentioned hereafter, and apart from their accuracy or 
inaccuracy, a great drawback from the value of the book, whatever 
that may be. 

With regard to the Homer, of five excursus, three are, as already 
noticed, from Jelf ^s Kuhner, avowedly, that portion of the translaJtion 
having been pMished ; two are almost translations by Mr. Anthon 
himself from Kuhner, without acknowledgment^ that portion of Jelfs 
translation not having been published* 

Our third count is, that Professor Anthon occasionally steals even 
the words ready-made. Of this we have already given proofi9 from 
Dunlop. There is another singular instance ; Carm, i. 37, 3 : '^ Pul- 
vinar. Tlie primitive meaning of this term is, a cushion or pillow for 
a couch ; it is then taken to denote the couch itself; and finally, it 
signifies, from the operation of a peculiar custom among the Romans, 
a temple or shrine of the gods. When a general had obtained a sig- 
nal victory, a thanksgiving was decreed by the Senate to be made in 
all the temples ; and what is called a Lectistemium took place, when 
couches were spread for the gods as about to feast ; and their ima- 
ges were taken down from their pedestals, and placed upon these 
couches around the altars, which were loaded with the richest dishes. 
Dr. Adam, in his work on Roman Antiquities, states, that on such 
occasions, the image of Jupiter was placed in a reclining posture, and 
those of Juno and Minerva on seats. The remark is an erroneous 
one. The custom to which he refers was confined to solemn festivab 
in honour of Jove. Compare Val. Max. n. 1, 2." One would not sup- 
pose, that in opposing Adam, he was copying Adam. But he does 
copy hun verbatim^ (Adam's Antiquities, p. 295,) from "When a 
general," down to " dishes," with the exception— exceptio probat re- 
gulam— of the two words, " took place." With regard to the opinion 
of Dr. Adam, as opposed to that of Professor Anthon, we are not 
anxious. But it is proper to mention, that Dr. Adam makes the 
questioned statement, not when treating of the lectistemium itself, 
but of the coena, (p. 402,) and that he refers to the passage in Yale- 
rius Maximus, who says, "Jovis epulo ipse in lectulum, Juno et 
Minerva in seUas ad coenam invitantur." We suspect that Professor 
Anthon will find that this was a lectistemium, the latter term being 
the genus, and Jovis epulum, a species. 

We may be permitted to diverge a moment from Horace, to clench 
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the serious charge of literary theft. Of Dymock's edition of Csesar, it 
has been said, that it is exceedingly useful in one respect, — you may 
know the difficult passages, by not finding them alluded to in the 
notes. Not so, seems to have been the opinion of Professor Anthon. 
In the poor matter of translation, he does not scruple to convey from 
^his brother commentator, without the useless ceremony of acknow- 
ledgment For who would acknowledge such a trifle ? This appro- 
priation is peculiarly glaring, when Caesar treats of Britain ; and that 
probably on the ground that a native was the best judge on such 
matters. We give a specimen or two, not lingering on the accuracy 
of DymocVs statements, nor caring to quote the additions, here and 
there, of a few stray remarks of Anthon, as not bearing on the point. 



Dymockon CcBsar, t. 12. MultUudo 
kominum e$t infniJta, The number of 
inhabitaatB is unbounded : the popuhb- 
tion ia immense. 

Cavu& aiitflii tolufUUuque, For the 
sake of amusement and pleasure. 

Dymock on CcBfar, v. 1 3. TriqfU^ra ; 
Trianguhur. This, taking the general 
form of the island, is UQt very fast from 
the truth. 

DfMUtapauuum; 500 miles. Mea- 
suring in a straight line from Bolerium 
Pfomontorium, or Lan^9 End^ to Can- 
tium Promontorium, or North Foreland, 
the distance does not exceed 344 Bri- 
tish, or 856 Roman miles. If Ceesar 
included the irregularities of the coast, 
the measurement would be greatly en- 
larged. 



Anthon, Casar, ▼. 12. Hominum ett 
infinita mnititudo. ^The number of 
inhabitants is unbounded :" i. e, the po- 
pulation is inmiense. 

AnifHi voluptaiisque eauta. ^For 
the sake of amusement and pleasure." 

Anthon, CcBtar, ▼. 13. Triquetra; 
'"Triangular." This, taking the general 
fonn of the island, is not rery far from 
the truth. 

Ad CarUium. f* ki Kent"! Ten€t 
eireiter, ^e. ** Contains about 500 
miles." Measuring in a straight line 
from Bolerium Promontorium, or 
LaiuPt End, to Cantium Promonto- 
rium, or North Foreland, the distance 
does not exceed 344 British, or 356 
Roman miles. If Caesar included the 
irregularities of the coast, the measure- 
ment would be greatly enlarged. 



We could multiply such proofs, but we are wearied with copying 
them ; and we deem ourselves fairly entitled to ask the question, — 
" How say you, Reader, Guilty or not Guilty?" 

The utility of re-publishing in this country such works as have 
levied contributionB so copiously from cis- Atlantic sources, does not 
admit of any canvassing, apart altogether from the question of their 
merit as instruments in teaching the young. But, moreover, we can- 
didly confess, that we think those before us as worse than useless in 
any country. It may be the system of an instructor to use transhi- 
tlons ; but then these should confessedly be strictly literal, and they 
should be kept from the pupil, while construing to his teacher. Now, 
in these editions, there is none of the benefit of a strictly literal trans- 
lation ; and such as the works are, they are in this country generally 
reproduced with the notes at the foot of the page, mocking the efforts 
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of the teacher to lead to industry and the exercise of intellect. We 
conceive that the only notes that are usefol or permissible — and in 
certain cases such may be most profitable both to many teachers and 
scholars — ^are those which give information on obscure matters of 
history, which clear up the difficulties arising from rapid transitions 
or remote allusions, and which lay down such general principles^ as 
the learner is required to apply for himself to the particular passage 
considered. But this is not Professor Anthon's view; ibid he abso- 
lutely burdens his works with such help as would render the study of 
the classics useless as an exercise of mind, and would doom youths 
to sink helplessly, whenever they were deprived of these inflated aids. 
— ^We had intended to have taken up Professor Anthon's Homer as 
an illustration of what we mean ; but our space forbids us to do this 
so fully, as for the conmion good we would wish to have done. We 
must^ however, ^ve one instance. This edition, besides the ordinaxy 
text, and that of Payne Knight, and a metrical index, with five excur- 
sus, has a Glossary on the model of the Clams Romerica, and an 
Index to the Glossary, and Notes besides I Taking the most flavour- 
able view of tlie matter, the Glossary was surely quite enough. In 
it, the parsing is even more minutely givmi than in the Clavis Ho^ 
merica. The first word is thus parsed : " Mijviv^ accus. sing, of At^****, 
to9, jj, * wrath.' Commonly, but incorrectly, derived from fievwy 'to 
remain,* as if indicating lasting anger. Better from fiaivop.ai^ 'to 
rave,' 2. perf. fufirjva' and denoting a furious outburst of passion. 
Compare the Sanscrit manyus, ' wrath,' ' vengeance,' from the root 
manJ^ No objection to all this, but the preposterous revelation that 
fi^vtv is in the accusative. To the whole Glossary this objectioa 
applies, the practice being continued to the very end. Oddly enough, 
the youth who, after being told that ivXofMfv is the 2. aor. mid. of 
oWvfii, requires also to be told that okofievtfv is the 2. aor. part, 
mid., is referred to .^sch. Supp. 877 ; Eurip. PJum. 10291 In addi- 
tion to this minute assistance, the learner is thus aided. He has 
the same thing often told twice — ^he has a lumbering show of learn- 
ing, utterly useless to him, and not very ornamental to the Pro- 
fessor — and he has almost every word not only parsed, but translated. 
— " Sing, goddess, the destructive wratii of Adiilles, son of Peleus, 
which brought countless sufferings upon the Gredcs, and burled to 
Hades many valiant souls of heroes, and made themselves a prey for 
dogs and all birds, and yet the will of Jove was all this while under- 
going its accomplishment" And so on the work goes, crushing 
under the load of help, judgment, and taste, and invention, — all but 
memory. 

We would beseech Professor Anthon, from whose indefatigable 
labour we might expect better things, to repudiate literary repu- 
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diatioD, and to assume his place — if he can — among the Robinsons 
and Stewarts, and others, of whom his country has just reason to be 
prond ; any one of whose works is regarded by every European scholar 
as worth more than a whole bushel of such pilfered and borrowed 
trifles as these. 
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XIX. 
ON THE CAUSE OF OVID'S EXILE. 



Few questions connected with literary history have excited 
more curiosity than that concerning the exile of Ovid. The 
most impenetrable secrets of that nature are precisely those 
which most stimulate research ; and this principle acts with 
tenfold vigotir when, as in the case of Ovid, we are continually 
fidling upon some hint or allusion which promises to lead us to 
the very brink of discovery. 

A problem which has so long employed and baffled the in- 
genuity of the learned, might perhaps be given up as hopeless. 
Yet the mere discussion of such points is not altogether devoid 
of interest ; and by stimulating the exertions of others, may 
ultimately lead to a solution of what had appeared inexplicable* 
It will be the object, therefore, of the following pages, not only 
to propose a new explanation of this mysterious subject, but to 
examine some of the principal ones which have been previously 
offered. 

Ovid had spent fifty years in the possession, seemingly, of as 
much happiness as our nature is capable of. He was descended 
from an ancient equestrian &mily ; possessed of a competent 
patrimony ; happy in his domestic relations ; honoured with the 
acquaintance of some of the most distinguished men of Rome ; 
in great repute both as a dramatic and elegiac poet ; and fietvour'^ 
ed and protected by Augustus and the imperial &mily. Seldom 
was so much prosperity so suddenly and so irretrievably blr* 

IV. Q 
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One might almost fancy that the reflections which he makes on 
the fiite of Cadmus, were written with a presentiment of his 
own : — 

" scilicet ultima semper 

Expectanda dies homini, dicique heatus 
Ante obitum nemo supremaque funera debet.^ 

Metam. m. 135. 

Towards the close of the year of Rome 761, (A.D. 8,) Ovid was 
suddenly commanded to transport himself to Tomi, a town on 
the Euxine, near the mouths of the Danube. The imperial 
edict which directed his banishment — ^for he had undergone no 
trial — alleged as the cause of it, his poem on the Art of Love. 

By some ancient writers, the reason assigned in the Edict has 
been regarded as the true one. This is the case with Aurelius 
Victor^ and Sidonius Apollinaris, in some verses which there 
wdll presently be occasion to adduce. But that it was a mere 
pretext is plain, not only from the £act of the Ars Amatoria 
having been published about ten years before Ovid's exile, but 
also from the circumstance, that whenever he alludes to the cause 
of his misfortune, as he frequently does in his Tristia and JEo? 
Ponto, he invariably couples, vrith an air of mystery, another 
and concealed reason with that contained in the Edict. What 
this latter may have been, is the subject which has exercised the 
ingenuity of the learned. 

An ancient opinion respecting Ovid's banishment is, that it 
was incurred by an intrigue with Julia, the lively and clever, 
but profligate and abandoned, daughter of Augustus. Sidonius 
Apollinaris has been made to stand god-fether to this notion in 
the following hendecasyllabics before alluded to: — 

'^ Et te, cannina per libidinosa 
Notum, Naso tencr, Tomosque missum ; 
Quondam Csesareae nimis puellae 
Fabo nomine subditum Corinna;.'^ 

Carm, xxui. v. 157. 

Masson, in his Life of Ovid, speaks of this imputed opinion of 
Sidonius's with contempt. But this is to make the giant for the 
purpose of slaying him ; for, if the verses are read with attention. 



* Nam poetam Ovidiam, qui et Naso, | conscripeit, exailio damnavit. — Aur. Vic- 
pro CO quod trea UbcIloB amatoriee artia | tor, Epxtonne, c. i. 27. 
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it will be seen that they affirm no such thing as that Ovid was 
banished for his connection with Julia. ' All that Sidonins says 
is, that he was sent to Tomi earminaper lihidinosa^ through his 
lascivious verses ; which is, indeed, nothing more than the cause 
alleged in his sentence. This is not necessarily connected with 
the two following lines ; for it might have been true that Ovid 
had intrigued in his youth with the daughter of Augustus, with- 
out his exile having been a necessary consequence of it. Nor 
does Sidonius state it as such. 

There are several circumstances which render it probable that 
Gorinna was really Julia, as Sidonius says. And though this 
point is rather beside the object of the present paper, a few words 
bestowed upon it will, perhaps, be allowed. 

First, then, therespective ages of the parties agree well enough 
for such a liaison, the poet being about four years older than his 
mistress. 

Secondly y Corinna is represented as a married woman, and so 
was Julia. It is strange enough that Masson, who makes a show 
of so much accuracy in his Life of Ovid, should deny the former 
of these assertions.' The opening lines of the 12th Elegy of the 
2d Book Amorum, alone suffice to settle the point : — 

**^ Ite triumphales eircum mea tempera lauri ; 
'YicimuB : in nostro est ecce Corinna sinu. 
Quam vtV, quam custos, quam janua firma, tot hostes 
Servabant, ne qua posset ab arte capi.^ 

But indeed the proo& which might be adduced are so numerous 
in the affirmative, that it is surprising how a man who had ever 
opened the Amores should have ventured to dispute the point. 
It will be enough to refer the reader to Lib. I., JSleg. 4., Lib. II., 
Eleg, 2, and the 11th Elegy of the same Book, ver. 7, with 
Heinsius' note. 

Thirdly, She was, like Julia, a woman of high rank, but 
abandoned morals. The following instances of these points may 
be adduced among others. She was guarded by a eunuch, a 
sort of appendage to be looked for only in high and princely 



'It flhould be stated, however. Chat 
most commentators have interpreted 
these lines in the same way as Masaon. 
The only one, I believe, who favonn my 
view is Paulns Marsus, in a Ufe of Ovid 



printed in the fourth volume of Bur- 
mann's edition, 1727. 

* Hunc enim passim ecu pucllam sui 
juris, nee nuptam, fingit. — Vit* OriW. 
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families. (^Amor. II., EL 2. and 3.) She had several femmes- 
de-charnbre ahout her person, as Ovid mentions two by name, 
Nape and Cypassis. La the fifth elegy of the first Book he com- 
pares her to Semiramis, (yer. 11.) La the fourteenth elegy of 
the second Book, the following lines seem to identify Corinna 
with the family of the Caesars : — 

" Si Venus ^£nean gr&vida temerasset in alvo 
Csesaribus tellus orba futura fuit. 
Tu quoque cum posses nasci, formosa, perisses, 
Tentasset quod tu si tua mater opus." — Ver. 17. 

The whole of the 17th elegy of the same Book conveys the im- 
pression of a disparity of rank, and especially the following 
lines : — 

'' Tu quoque me, mea lux, in quaslibet accipe leges 
Te deceat medio jura dedisse tore. 
Non tibi crimen ero nee quo Isetere remoto ; 

Non erit hie vobis inficiandus amor : 
Sint tibi pro magno felicia carmina censu ; 
Et multffi per me nomen habere volunt." — Ver. 23. 

Ovid, being himself of an ancient and highly respectable &mily, 
would hardly have used this style except to one fer his superior. 
The 14th elegy of the third Book, whilst it gives token of her 
rank, shews at the same time the abandoned character of his 
mistress, of which it conveys a tacit reproach : — 

'' Ignoto meretrix corpus junctura Quiriti 
Apposita populum submovet ante sera ; 
Tu tua prostitues famse peccata sinistrfle?" — Ver. 9. 

And again, verse 29 : — 

'' Da popu^o, da verba mihi ; sine nescius errem." 

All this agrees very well with the known character of Julia. 
There is, indeed, a passage in the 12th elegy of the third Book^ 
which might at first sight, and to those not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the depth of degradation to which the daughter 
of Augustus had sunk, seem to militate against Corinna being 
she: — 

" Quid enim formfe prseconia feci ? 

Vendibilis culpa facta puella mea est, ' 
Me lenone placet, duce me perductus amator." — Yer. 9. 
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Idicyllus, indeed, is of opinion that this piece is not addressed to 
Coiinna ; but he brings forward no good grounds for thinking 
so, and the 16th verse seems pretty plainly to shew the contrary. 
Many might be ayerse to take vendibilis literally here, and be 
inclined to think that, if Julia was really Corinna, this epithet 
was merely a metaphorical one, (coarse enough to be sure,) used 
by Ovid to express that he had rendered her current, and in 
fashion, but without meaning to assert that she had actually sold 
her favours. The following passage from Seneca (I>e Ben. vi. 
32.) will, however, shew that there is nothing to prevent us 
from taking these lines verbatim et literatim ; and that thus, in- 
stead of their being any objection to the fact we are endeavour- 
ing to establish, they form, on the contrary, another proof in the 
affirmative. " Cum ex adultera in quaestuariam versa jus omnis 
iicentisB sub ignoto adultero peteret." We here learn that the 
imperial Julia had descended to the rank, and did not scruple to 
accept the wages, of a professional meretrias. 

But, Fourthly^ there is a striking coincidence between the 
14th elegy of the first Book and an anecdote of Julia preserved 
by Macrobius, and which none of the commentators, so &r as I 
am aware, has noticed. That writer tells us that Julia's hair 
began at an early period to turn gray, and that Augustus one 
day surprised her under the hands of her women, who were em- 
ployed in picking out those premature signs of old age.* Now, 
in the poem above mentioned, Ovid remonstrates with his mis- 
tress for having become bald by the practice of dyeing her hair. 
The following lines are particularly remarkable : — 

'' Nee tibi vis morbi nocuit (procul omen abesto) 
Nee minuit densas invida lingua comas : 

Facta manu culpaque tua dispendi^ sentis ; 
Ipsa dabas capiti mista venena tuo. 

Nunc tibi captivos mittet Grennania crines ; 
Culta triumphatse munere gentis oris." — Ver. ^O./olL 

Where we may remark, too, that the allusion to German triumphs 



« Eadem Julia mature habere ooepent I rogaTitque utrum poat aliqnot annoa 



canos, quoe legere aeerete eolebat. Sn- 
bitoa interrentiiB patris aliquando op- 
preeait omatrioea. DtasiiiiiilaTit An- 
gnatoB deprehenns saper yeatenl ejoa 
eania ; et, aliia sermonibns tempore ex- 
traeto, indnxit setatismentionem^ inter- 



canaesse mallet an calrat Cum ilia 
respondiaaet, ^Ego, pater, cana eeae 
malo;" aic illi mendadumobjedt, ''Quid 
ergo istoD te calyam tarn dto faciunt I" 
— SatHm, XI. 5. 
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would have been appropriately introduced in a piece addressed 
to one of the imperial family. 

It may perhaps be objected that the name of Carinna does 
not correspond in metrical quantity with that of Julia ; and 
that it was the invariable practice of the Latin poets to make 
the feigned name answer precisely in this particular to the real 
one of their mistresses. (See Bentley ad HoraU II. Od, 12. v. 
13.) Thus the Clodia of Catullus, the Cytheris of Gallus, the 
Plania of Tibullus, and the Hostia of Propertius, became in their 
poems Lesbia, Lycoris, Delia, Cjmthia. Yet, though such a 
custom may have been pretty universal, there seems no good 
reason why it should have been so strictly observed as to have 
been absolutely inviolable. If Julia was really Ovid's mistress, 
her high rank would have rendered it dangerous to celebrate her 
under a name which might &cilitate detection. And the title 
of Corinna would convey a delicate flattery to the daughter of 
Augustus, as comparing her for wit and beauty to the Theban^ 
poetess ; a compliment, in spite of her conduct, not undeserved 
by her varied accomplishments and polished manners. 

These considerations may render it probable that Sidonius 
Apollinaris was not speaking altogether at random, when he 
affirmed that Caesar's daughter lay concealed under the name 
of Corinna. That Ovid was a successful lover is manifest ; but, 
with the known character of Julia, this only adds further pro- 
bability to the intrigue. Augustus had bestowed, both on his 
daughter and on his grand-daughter, the most careful education. 
Stated tasks were assigned them ; their actions, nay their very 
words, were noted and set down in a journal.* The result of 
this over-strictness was a sufficiently common one. Both turned 
out the most abandoned of women. All Rome resounded with 
their infamy before it reached the ears of Augustus. 

But to return to our more immediate subject. Although a 
liaison between Julia and Ovid may be admitted as probable, it 
is utterly impossible that it should have been the cause of the 
poet's banishment. It is only necessary to mention one reason. 
Julia had been exiled to Pandateria ten years before Ovid was 
sent to Tomi. As will be seen farther on, there are several other 
conclusive reasons against his having been banished for such an 
intrigue ; and which are equally valid against the notion enter- 



» See Macrobius, 1. 1. 'See SuetoniuB, Aug, c 64. 
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tained by some, that it was Julia, the grand-daughter, and not 
the daughter, of Augustus, who was the object of his passion. 
In the latter case the improbability is heightened by the dis- 
parity of years. The poet was old enough to have been the 
fitiher of the second Julia ; nay, if what has been said before has 
any foundation in truth, may actually have been so. ^ Kit were 
possible, however, to overlook these considerations, the point 
of chronology, so £eu: firom militating against this latter notion, 
might even be appealed to in its favour ; since it is a remarkable 
circumstance, that the younger Julia seems to have been banished 
about the very same time as Ovid. But of this presently. 

Come we now to the opinion of those who think, that Ovid's 
exile was owing to his having discovered the existence of an 
incestuous conmierce between Augustus, and either his daugh- 
ter or grand-daughter. This cause has been assigned by Coe- 
lius Rhodiginus, on the authority of Csecilius Minutianus Apu- 
leius.^ As in the former case, chronology limits the possibility 
of it to the younger Julia. But with respect to her, the story 
is wholly destitute of classical authority ; though there is a sort 
of colour for it in the case of her mother. Suetonius, in his 
life of Caligula, (c. 23,) tells us, that that emperor, despising 
his grand-father, Agrippa, was accustomed to give out that his 
mother sprang from the incest of Augustus and his daughter 
Julia. It should be observed that Suetonius himself, though 
always ready enough to lay hold on and circulate any scanda- 
lous anecdote of tliis description, says not a word in confirma- 
tion of this odious and unnatural charge. We are not here 
concerned, however, for the intrinsic merits of the story, but 
solely for its connection with the £a.t6 of Ovid ; and they who 
would maintain it, must either carry Julia back to Rome, or 
transport Augustus and Ovid to Rhegium, Julia's place of exile, 
(which had been changed after five years,) for the purpose of 
supporting their hypothesis. With regard to the younger Julia, 
the stoiy, besides its utter want of historical authority, is, on 
other grounds, highly improbable. For had there been any 



' In Awtor. lu JEX. 13,6. Orid fandet 
that he is the ISither of the child to 
which Corinna ia aboat to give birth : — 

''Sed tamen aut ex me conoeperai 
aut ego credo : 



&t mihi pro facto tsepe, quod 
ease potest" 
s « Pnlfliim qnoque in exailiom (OtI- 
diom, fc.) qnod Aogusti incestum vidis* 
set." — Leetianes Antiqucp, xiii. 1. 
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truth in it, it is incredible that Ovid, when supplicating for 
pardon, should have been so ill-advised and uncourtier-Uke as 
to allude so frequently to a subject, the bare mention of which 
must have been in the highest degree distressing and ofiensiye 
to the ears of Augustus, as calculated to consign him to eternal 
in£Euny. Nay, Bayle, (Art. Ovide,) who has refuted this notion 
at considerable length, goes so fsir as to think, that had Ovid 
been in possession of so dangerous a secret, his life would not 
have been safe, and that the emperor would have secured silence 
by his assassination. 

So^le, again, have supposed that the cause of Ovid's punish- 
ment, was his having accidentally seen Livia in the bath, and 
spoken pf it. This supposition tallies well enough vnth some 
of the passages in which he describes his fieiult. He is con- 
stantly telling us that he had been an involuntary eye-witness 
of something which he ought not to have seen ; and the follow- 
ing lines in which he compares his mis-adventure vnth that of 
Actffion, is particularly favourable to — nay, most probably sug- 
gested to some pedant in his closet — ^the notion we are dis- 
<;ussing:— - 

" Cur aliquid vidi ? Cor noxia lumina feci ? 
Cur imprudent! cognita culpa mihi ? 
Inscius Actseon vidit sine veste Dianam ; 
Prseda fuit canibus non minus ille suis. 
Scilicet in Superis etiam fortuna luenda est ; 
Nee veniam Iseso numine casus habet." 

Trist n. 99. 

We may remark, too, by the vra.y, that the term error^ by which 
he so frequently characterises his £a.ult, is precisely the one 
which he employs in introducing the story of Actseon, in lines 
singularly applicable to his own case, though previously writ- 
ten : — 

'' At bene si quseris Fortunse crimen in illo 
Non scelus invenies : quod enlm scelus error habebat?^ 

Metam, m. 141. 

But, as ViUenave observes, a comparison is not always an 
allusion ; and, however striking these coincidences may seem, 
common sense, and the ordinary principles of human action, 
forbid us to think that, however prudish Li^da may have been, 
however uxorious Augustus, a fault so casual and venial should 
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have been expiated by a punishmeDt so severe and unrelenting. 
There are besides, as will be seen by and by, other insuperable 
objections to this notion. 

Let us now advert to a solution propounded by the writer 
just mentioned, (M. Villenave,) in a life of Ovid, published in 
1809, and subsequently in the BiograpMe UniverseUe. It dis- 
plays very considerable ingenuity, and was received with much 
favour by the literary world; having been adopted, among 
others, by Ginguen^, though he had previously published a dif- 
ferent one of his own. According to Villenave, Ovid was the 
victim of a coup cTitat, The near coincidence of the banish- 
ment of Posthumus Agrippa and Julia, the grand-children of 
Augustus, with that of the poet, forms the ground-work of his 
theory. It may be as well to give this part of M. Villenave's 
reasoning in his own words. After relating the exile of Agrippa, 
he says : " C'est k cette ^poque precis^ment que ftit exil^ Julie, 
sceur d' Agrippa, et qui devait, comme lui, mourir dans son 
exil. C'est k cette m^me ^poque qu' Ovide fiit r^legu6 sur les 
bords inhospitaUers du pont Euxin. Du rapprochement qui 
n'avait point 6te fait de ces trois exiles resulte au moins la pos- 
sibilite de leur assigner ime mdme cause. H est d^j^ permis de 
croire qu' Ovide fut victime d'une intrigue de cour. Prot^i 
oil amant^ de la premiere Julie, avait il embrass6 les int^r^ts 
d' Agrippa, fils de cette mdme Julie ? Avait il os6 d^fendre ses 
droits aupr^s d'Auguste dans un de ces momens oh les souver- 
ains, se souvenant qu'ils sont hommes, ^panchent leurs cha- 
grins devant les familiers de leur palais ? N^avait il pas ete 
t^moin, non de quelque inceste de I'empireur, mais de quelque 
retour subit vers le legitime h^ritier, ou de quelque scene vio- 
lente et honteuse entre Tib^re, Auguste, et Livie ? N'est-ce 
point Ik ce qu'il avait vu, et ce qu'il ne pouvait reveler, puisque 
c'^tait le plus haut secret de I'^tat ?'* 

This part of the theory is supported by the stoiy of Maximus, 
related in Tacitus, (Ann. i. 5.) We there learn that Maximus 
accompanied Augustus in a visit which he made, a little before 
his death, to Agrippa, in the island of Planasia, and where he 
shewed, by his tears, a reviving tenderness for his unfortunate 
grandson ; that Maximus divulged this scene to his wife Mar- 



* Notwithstanding this expression, Villenave, in a former part of his life of Ovid, 
thinks that Julia was not Corinna. 
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cia, and she to Livia ; and that soon afterwards Maximus died, 
as was rumoured, by his own hand ; for, on the occasion of his 
funeral, Mareia was heard loudly to accuse herself of having 
been the cause of her husband's death. M. Villenave connects 
this story with the following passage in one of Ovid's epistles : — 

*' Certus eras pro me, Fabise laus, Maxime, gentis 
Numen ad Augustum supplice voce loqui : 
Occidis ante preces, caussamque ego, Maxime, mortis 
(Nee fueram tanti) me reor esse tuse." 

Ex Ponto, rv. 6, 8. 

Maximus and Ovid, then, were both engaged in the same party ; 
they were both indiscreet ; and both were punished (Maxime 
se donna la mort, et Ovide s'accusa d'en dtre la cause, {Ex 
Ponto, IV. 6) ; circonstance remarquable, et qui n'aurait pas dCt 
^happer & ceux qui ont voulu expliquer les causes de I'exile 
d'Ovide. Maxime fiit indiscret ; Ovide Tavait ete sans doute ; 
tons deux fiirent punis.) It is further to be observed, that Au- 
gustus had begun to relent towards Ovid, just as he is described 
as having done towards Agrippa. (Coeperat Augustus deceptse 
ignoscere culpae, — Ovid, I, I. ver, 14.) A change was working 
in the emperor's feelings. He was going to recal his grand- 
children, and their accomplice and partizan, Ovid. But this 
would have defeated all the hopes of Tiberius and Livia. Max* 
imus was driven to commit suicide. A few brief months, and 
Augustus himself lay dead at Nola. The circumspection with 
which Livia surrounded him during his illness, and the care 
with which she concealed his death till after the arrival of 
Tiberius from Dlyriciun, justify the most sinister suspicions. 
The first act of the new emperor was the murder of Agrippa^ 
Ovid, as his partizan, was now of course deprived of all hope 
of return ; and accordingly we find that, though he lived se- 
veral years afterwards, he ceased to supplicate for it. Hence- 
forward, his fiiends dared not intercede for him. (Dte lors, 
circonstance bien remarquable, les amis du podte n'osirent plus 
solliciter son pardon, — 

" Omnis pro nobis gratia muta fuit." — Ex Ponto, n. 7.) 

This is the most ingenious and elaborate attempt to solve 
the problem of Ovid's exile that I have met with. It has, Jiow- 
ever, &ults both of omission and commission. It fails to satisfy 
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all the conditions of the question, and contains, besides, some 
mis-statements. Let us advert to the latter first. 

The respective exiles of Posthumus Agrippa, his sister Julia, 
and Ovid, were not, as M. Villenave asserts, precisely coincident. 
Agrippa was banished the year before the consulship of Furius 
and Nonius, A. U. 761, that is, in 760, (Dio Cass. lv. 32, 
V. Paterc. IT. 112,) a year before Ovid. It is probable, but not 
absolutely certain, that Julia was exiled the same year as Ovid, 
viz. 761. This point will be examined presently. That Ovid 
was banished towards the end of the last-named year, has been 
shewn by Mr. Clinton, {Fasti Hellen. a.d, 9); and to the 
proo& there adduced, the following may be added. In Ex 
PantOj IV. ep. 6, v. 11, the poet xocntions the deaths of Augus- 
tus and Maximus, the former of which took place in August 
767 ; the latter, as we have already seen, a few months previ- 
ously. When he wrote this piece, the sixth year spent in Scy- 
thia was beginning (v. 6, 6). Allowing three or four months 
for the news of the emperor's death reaching him — ^and we 
learn from JBo? Ponto^ iv. 11, v. 15, that it took a year to send 
a letter to Rome and get an answer, — ^and then deducting six 
years from 767, we arrive at the year 761, for the date of his 
leaving Rome.^® This instance is not open to the objection that 
might be urged against those adduced by Mr. Clinton, since it 
refers not merely to his banishment, but to his actual abode in 
Pontus. 

M. Villenave's assertion, that Ovid ceased to petition for 
pardon after the death of Augustus, is stated too broadly. In 
Ex Ponto, IV. 8, 23, he solicits the mediation of Germanicus 
with Tiberius. In the following epistle he does not despair of 
touching that emperor : — 

'^ Et tamen hiec tangent aliquando Ciesaris aures.** — Ver, 125. 

The line which M. V. quotes, not quite candidly, from Ex Ponto^ 
II. 7, (Omnis pro nobis gratia muta fiiit,) was written when 
Augustus was still alive, and refers, not to Tiberius, but to 
what took place when Ovid's misfortune first happened. Nor 
does it follow, that because we have no petitions to Tiberius 
preserved after this date, therefore Ovid made none. The fact 
is, that his poems close altogether about this date, that is, with 
the fourth Book Ex Ponto ; which, without any other, is a suf- 

^^ It took OTid the greater part of a year to reach Tomi. 
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fieient reason that there should be no addresses to Tiberius. 
The latest piece of Ovid's extant is, Ex Ponto, it. 9, addressed 
to GrsBcinus, Consul designatua^ and written in the early part 
of 769, (Clinton, F. H. a.d. 14.) Ovid died in 771. There- 
fore we have nothing of his during the last two or three years 
of his life. In the 13th Epistle of the same Book, v. 40, he 
tells us that he was then the sixth winter in Pontus. His first 
winter there, for he did not cross the Adriatic till December 
761, would be that of 762--3 ; and this epistle, therefore, must 
be placed in 767-8, about two years before that to Graecinus. 
Various causes may have prevented him from writing. There 
is, however, much truth in the general notion, that he always 
seems to approach Livia and Tiberius with care and caution ; 
and it is certain that he was never recalled. 

Let us now examine in what points M. Villenave's theory 
fails to satisfy the conditions of the question. These conditions 
may be collected from the various passages of Ovid's poems in 
which he alludes to his misfortune ; and any theory as to its 
cause, which runs counter to one or more of them, we can 
hardly hesitate to reject. 

1. There was no moral turpitude, nor any breach of the law, 
in Ovid's conduct. Its origin was involuntary; and though 
it involved error and folly, there was neither wickedness nor 
design in it. This is so well known, and the references are so 
numerous, that it will suffice to indicate them. See TrUtia^ 
Lib. 1. 2, 97 ; 3, 37 ; 4, 41 ; Lib. nr. 4, 43 ; Ex Panto, Lib. 
I, 7, 41 ; Lib. n. 9, 71, &c. 

2. But he had been vdtness of a crime committed by some- 
body else : 

'' Nescia quod crimen viderunt lamina plector, 
Peccatiunque oculos est habuisse meum.'' 

TrUt. m. 5, 50. 
" Nee leve nee latum est quo sint mea dicere casa 
Lamina /une^tt conscia facta mali.^^ 

Ibid. 6, 27. 

3. And the knowledge of it was calculated to prove highly 
distressing and offensive to Augustus : 

" Pars etiam mecum qusdam moriator oportet 
Meque velim possit dlssimalante tegi.*' 

Trist. I. 4. 
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^* Perdiderint cum me duo crimina, carmen et error, 
Alterius facti culpa silenda mihi : 
Nam non sum tanti ut renovem tua vulnera, Caesar, 
Quem nimio plus est indoluisse semel.'^ 

Trist, n. 207. 

*^ Vulneris id genus est quod cum sanabile non sit 
Non contrectari tutius esse putem : 
Lingua, sile : non est ultra narrabfle quidquam ; 
Posse Yclim cineres obruere ipse meos.** 

Ex Ponto, n. 2, 58. 

4. Nevertheless it was pretty well known at Rome what it 
was: 

^' Causa mea cuncHs nimium quoque nota ruinse 
Indicio non est testificanda meo." 

Trist. IV. 4, 43. 

" Et tamen ut cuperem culpam quoque posse negari 
Sic facinus nemo nescU abesse mihi.'' 

Ex Ponto, I. 7, 39. 

5. His punishment was not due solely to his having witnessed 
the act, but to his subsequent conduct. It was not only one 
mistake committed by chance, but a series : for the latter might 
have been avoided by the good advice of friends ; the former 
could not. But this advice he lost through his silence : 

" Hanc quoque qua peril culpam scelus esse negabis 

Si tanti series sit tibi nota mali.'' 

Trist IV. 4, 37. 

*^ Hsc igitur referens, et quod mea crimina primi 
Erroris venia posse latere vides." 

Ex PorUo, n. 3, 91. 

" Cuique ego narrabam secreti quidquid habebam, 
Excepto quod me perdiditj unus eras. 
Id quoque si scisses salvo fruerere sodali 
Consilioque forem sospes, amice, tuo." 

Trist. m. 6, 13. 

*^ Vera facis sed sera mea; convicia culpse ; 
Aspera confesso verba remitte reo. 
Cum poteram recto transire Ceraunia velo 
Ut fera vitarem saxa monendus eram.** 

Ex Panto, n. 6, 7. 
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6. His timidity partly contributed to his ruin : 

" Aut timor aut error nobis, prius obfuit error." 

Trut. TV. 4, 37. 

" Nil nisi non sapiens possum timidusque Tocari, 
Hsec duo sunt animi nomina yera mei.** 

Ex PofUo, n. 2, 19. 

7. His conduct did not arise from any hopes of gain or ad- 
yantage, and involved nobody but himself: 

" Est mea culpa gravis sed quse me perdere solum 
Ansa sit, et nullum majus adorta nefas.*^ 

Ex PontOj n. 2, 17. 

" Nil igitur referam nisi me peccasse ; sed iUo 
Prsemia peccato nulla petita mihi.^' 

TrUt. m. 6, 33. 

If we apply these conditions to the preceding theories, we 
shall find that none, except, perhaps, that of incest with his 
grand-daughter on the part of Augustus, is capable of satisfy- 
ing them. With regard to M. Villenave's hypothesis, it may be 
observed, that Ovid, having been the political partizan of Agrip- 
pa, would neither have been (1) involuntary, nor (2) witnessing 
a crime, nor (3) of such a nature that it should die with him, 
nor (6) owing to his timidity. All these objections, except the 
first, apply likewise to the notion, that what Ovid had seen was 
some violent scene between Livia, Tiberius, and Augustus ; or 
some return of affection on the part of the latter towards 
Agrippa. The lapse of time which had intervened between the 
banishment of Agrippa and that of Ovid, prevents us from 
thinking that they were in any way connected with one another. 
M. Villenave has also pressed too closely the passage above 
quoted from Ex Panto, iv. 6, respecting the death of Maximus. 
From the two preceding lines, ^^ it would seem that all Ovid 
meant to say was, that the death of Maximus might be attri- 
buted to his (Ovid's) ill fortune, which was so malignant to 
him, as to cut off Maximus before he had had an opportunity 
to use his intercession with Augustus ; (Occidis ante preces.) 



11 f* Pentat enim Fortima tenax, votisque malignum 
Opponit nostris invidiosa pedem. 
C^rtns eras/* &c. 
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Nor is it probable that Ovid, in his remote solitude, had heard 
the rumours which were current at Rome, and which have been 
recorded by Tacitus, respecting the cause of his friend's death. 

To offer any confident solution of a case beset with so many 
doubts and difficulties, would be both presumptuous and absurd. 
I shall therefore venture to submit the following one only as a 
matter of probability. If it should be considered as no better 
than its predecessors, I must content myself with the current 
consolation of those who attempt what is beyond their reach ; 
and excuse my want of success by the difficulty of the under- 
taking. 

I adopt, then, as the basis of my solution, an old opinion — 
that which attributes Ovid's punishment to his having been an 
accidental witness of some crime committed by Augustus's 
grand-daughter, Julia ; but with these additions, that the crime 
was her adultery with D. Silanus ; and that the poet's &ult was 
not solely his being conscious of it, but his having concealed it. 
The grounds on which this opinion may be supported, are the 
following. ^^ 

It may be reconciled with all the expressions which Ovid uses 
respecting his misfortune ; for, — 

Fir$tj It was accidental in its origin, and involved on his 
part no breach of law or morals. Second^ It was a crime on 
the part of Julia. Thirds And highly distressing to Augustus." 
Fourth^ The proceedings against Julia being public and no- 
torious, Ovid's share in the business was likewise probably 
pretty well known. Fifths His disgrace might have been 
averted, had he disclosed what he had seen to some judicious 
friend, and taken his advice whether he should inform Augus- 
tus of it. That he had not divulged it, is plain from the lines 
quoted under this head. But though, as &r as in him lay, he 
kept the secret, there seem to have been others aware of it, by 



^' M. Vittenayc adverts to the first I d^noD9aitauS<fiiat,4Roine, ^ruuivers; 



part of this solution, hot dismisses it 
with the following remark: — *^ D'autres 
^crivains ont pensd qu'Ovide fut exill 
pour avoir €i6 t^moin de quelques de- 
bauches de la petite fille de I'empdreur. 
Mais 11 suffit de fiurc observer, qu*Au- 
guste ayant lui-m6me public le deahon- 
neur de sa famille, O'vide nc pouvait 
etre puni d'avoir vu ce que Temp^rcur 



imprudence qui lui fut sans doute ar- 
rach^e par Livie, et dont il se repentit 
avant sa mort" It will be seen that 
this remark docs not affect such a solu^ 
tion with the proposed additions. 

^' After his daughter's exposure, Au- 
gustus '^abstinuit oongressu hominum 
diUy pne pudore." — Suet. Attg, <:• 65. 
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whom he was afterwards betrayed — ^his acquaintance and ser- 
vants: 

" Quid referam comitumque nefas, famulosque nocentes 9*^ 

Trist. IV. 10. 

From which line we may even suspect that his own house had 
been the scene of his fiital discovery. By his silence, he made 
himself a kind of particeps with Julia and Silanus, and thus 
became involved in a series of dissimulation. The inducements 
which Livia and Tiberius had to ruin a man who had thus sided 
with one of the blood of Augustus, are obvious ; and the senile 
Emperor was now under their dominion: nor indeed would 
Augustus have been well pleased with Ovid for allowing him 
to learn his misfortune through another channel. Sixth, His 
silence was owing to his timidity ; in feu^t, he was between two 
stools. He knew not whether it was better to hurt the feelings 
of Augustus, by acquainting him with Julia's dishonour, or to 
offend Livia and Tiberius, by concealing it. This was his stul^ 
titia and simplicitas, which might have been avoided by judicious 
advice. He should have known which party was in the ascen- 
dant at court ; but he was too firightened to do any thing, and 
trusted to the chance of the secret's not being revealed, though 
it was in the possession of others. Seventh, His silence would 
of course involve nobody but himself, nor would it have been of 
any advantage to him. But when his dissimulation was de- 
tected, it proved his ruin ; and that his offence was connected 
with dissimulation, is pretty strongly shewn by the following 
lines : — 

" CoBperat Augustus deceptse ignoscere culpse ; 
Spem nostram terras deseraitque simuL^* 

Ex Ponto, TV. 6, 14. 

It is difficult to render the words deceptce culpce in English ; 
but they evidently point to dissimulation and deceit ; and so 
they are taken in Le Maire's note on the passage.'^ This 
agrees, too, with the lines quoted above from Ex Panto, ii. 
(et quod mea crimina primi— Erroris venia posse latere vides.) 



^* " Cuipo! deceptce: Errori meo, qui 
me, ant fortasse, Augustum, decepit 
credentem me consulto peccasee, quom 
potius per imprudentiam erraverim. 



Vel etiam, decepta eulpcB, per deeep- 
tionem et errorem perpcintie atque 



commiflste.'* 
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The first part of his offence — ^his having become the accidental 
recipient of a dangerous secret — ^was venial ; his having con- 
cealed it aAerwards, was not. 

Let us cast a glance at the external evidence by which this 
solution may be supported. 

The coincidence of time in the exile of the younger Julia and 
that of Ovid, is, prima faciey a very striking fact ; and when 
viewed in connection with the poet's known character, the 
footing on which he stood with the imperial feimily, and the 
manner in which he relates — or rather, conceals — ^the history 
of his misfortune, it becomes still more important and sugges* 
tive. The proof of this coincidence is not, indeed, so rigid as 
to be absolute demonstration. It rests on a passage in Tacitus, 
(Ann. rv. 71,) where the historian informs us, in general terms, 
that Julia died in the year of Rome 781, after twenty years 
exile. Masson, who wrongly fixed the departure of Ovid fi:om 
Rome in the year 762, but who nevertheless wished to make 
his banishment and that of the younger Julia contemporaneous, 
placed them both in that year ; and when this computation was 
impugned by Le Clerc, defended it on the ground, that when an 
historian thus uses round numbers, if the period had exceeded 
nineteen years, it might be called twenty. Had he placed Ovid's 
banishment at its right date, viz. 761, there had been no occa- 
sion for this special pleading, an4 the words of Tacitus might 
have been accepted literally. That the close of the year 761 was 
really the epoch of this double catastrophe, might perhaps be 
supported by the consideration that in the following one, during 
the consulship of M. Papius Mutilus and Q. Poppaeus Secundus, 
Augustus caused the celebrated law to be passed which took 
its name fi'om those magistrates, and which he had before at<» 
tempted in vain. In the Lex Papia Poppcea^ besides its main 
object, the provisions of the Lex Julia concerning adulteries 
were confirmed and strengthened.^^ What more probable than 
that the legislation of Augustus was at once stimulated and 
assisted by the scandal which had so recently disgraced his own 
household ; and that the domestic cares of the Paterfamilias 
were expanded into the public ones of the Pater Patrice f But 
according to the dates of Masson, this could not have been the 
case. 



^ Sm Rnperti'a note on Tac. Ann. III. 25. 

IV. n 
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The gallant of the younger Julia was D. Silanus ; and it is 
a curious &ct that his punishment was precisely the same a^ 
Ovid's, viz. a Relegatio. His story is thus told by Tacitus : — 
^< D. Silanus in nepti Augusti adulter, quamquam non tdtra 
ssBvitum foret quam ut amicitia Cassaris prohiberetnr, exilimn 
sibi demonstrari intellexit, nee, nisi Tiberio imperitante, depre- 
cari senatum ac principem ausus est, M. Silani firatris potentia, 
qui per insignem nobilitatem et eloquentiam praecellebat. Sed 
Tiberius grates agenti Silano patribus curam respondit, se quo- 
que laetari quod firater ejus i peregrinatione longinqua revertis- 
set : idque jure licitum, quia non senatus consulto, non lege, 
pulsus foret : sibi tamen adversus eum integras parentis sui of- 
fensiones ; neque reditu Silani dissoluta quse Augustus voluis- 
set,'' (^Ann. ill. 24.) The difference between his case and 
Ovid's may. be readily accounted for. Silanus had conmiitted 
an actual and grievous ofience against Augustus, and dared not, 
therefore, to supplicate for pardon during his Ufe-time. Ovid^s 
&ult towards that emperor, on the contrary, though aggravated 
by concealment and dissimulation, had its origin in an accident* 
and therefore he might not unreasonably hope for that mitiga- 
tion of his sentence which he so frequently solicits* But, by 
the accession of Tiberius, the respective positions of the parties 
were completely reversed. Beading the foregoing speech with 
due allowance for the hypocrisy in which that emperor was so 
great a master, we may pretty safely conclude that he was not, 
after all, so very angry with Silanus, who had been the means 
of disgracing and banishing one of the blood of Augustus, al- 
though he kept up a show of displeasure, by excluding him ever 
afterwards from public honours. Ovid, on the other hand, so 
jGbu: as lay in his power, bad screened Julia; and the concluding 
sentence of Tiberius's speech, though pronounced after Ovid's 
death, may be considered as revealing the principle which had 
always regulated that emperor's conduct towards the unfortu- 
nate poet in this aftkir: Neqtie reditu Silani dissoluta gws 
Augustus voluisset. 

It vrill be seen that the foregoing solution resembles that 
proposed by Tiraboschi in his Storia deUa Letteratura Italiana^ 
[Vol. 2. p. 73. foil. Firenze, 1774,] in so fer as it makes Ovid 
discover the profligacy of the younger Julia, and conceal it 
from Augustus. The Cavaliere Bosmini, in his generally ac- 
curate and sensible Life of Ovid, adopts the main grounds of 
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Tiraboschi, but does not, I think, improye upon them by his 
additions. According to him, [p. 105, foU. ed. Milan, 1821,] 
Ovid was the systematic seducer of Julia, not for himself, but 
for one of his illustrious friends; and Augustus became ac- 
quainted with his share in the infamy of his grand-daughter^ 
by finding the Are Amatoria on her toilet table. Rosmini 
supports this view by referring to the Fourth Elegy of the Third 
Book of Tristiay which paints the dangers of an intimacy with 
the great, and which he applies to the exalted friend for whom 
Ovid had degraded himself to the baseness of a procurer. But 
that elegy seems rather to relate to the poet's intimacy with 
the imperial family ; a fact which Rosmini disputes, though 
on insufficient grounds. We should be loath to see Ovid re- 
duced to so despicable a character as a systematic and cold- 
blooded pander. Such an accusation can be admitted only 
on the most conclusive eyidence, which Rosmini certainly does 
not produce. Not only is it inconsistent with Ovid's position 
in life, but with some of the conditions before laid down* 
Such a seduction would certainly have been a crime, and one of 
the foulest and most unpardonable sort ; moreover, it would 
neither have been involuntary, nor — unless Ovid were fool as 
well as knave — ^without profitable consequences, at least in an- 
ticipation, to himself. Nor does Rosmini satisfactorily shew 
how, under such circumstances, Ovid's discovery could possibly 
be said to be accidental. Another objection, both to his solu- 
tion and to that of Tiraboschi, (who confines his view of the 
matter solely to Augustus and Ovid,) is, that they do not ex* 
plain the evident antipathy towards the unfortunate poet enter- 
tained by lavia and Tiberius. 

Thomas Dyer. 
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THE ZOOLOGY OF HOMER AND HESIOD. 

By G. p. F. GB0SHAN8/ 



This Zoology of Homer and Hesiod, which the learned au- 
thor styles merely a Prodromus to some larger work not yet 
published, forms two &sciculi in the Leiden Journal of Natural 
History and Physiology, edited by Drs. Van der Hoeven and de 
Vriese. The first fiiseiculus appeared in 1839, and the second 
in 1843 ; but they are here alphabetically arranged. 

A love of zoology became engrafted on the author's classical 
tastes, and a specimen of the result is now communicated to 
British scholars, in the hope that a subject, hitherto but little 
regarded, may be brought more prominently into notice, as the 
natural history of Greece and Asia Minor has by no means re- 
ceived that attention from the modems to which it is entitled. 

'A>]3(6v, — Sylvia Philomela. 

It is singular that no interpreter of Hesiod has observed that 
his ij^dm^ is very probably only another species of our common 
Sylvia l/uscinia^ since the epithet bestowed upon it by the poet 
agrees very well with the description of the Sylvia Philomela ; 
notxiXoietpoc* " vary-necked," or "neck-streaked," which has 
occasioned so many difficulties to the learned, is applied to this 
bird at 1. 201. of Hesiod's Works and Days : — 

SiS^ tpT]S TcpodeiTcsv iif]d6va TcotxtXodetpov. 
'' The falcon thus bespoke the neck-streaked mghtiDgale." 

Tzetzes and Moschopulus explain this term as irocxtXo^oivov, 
"vary- voiced;" Ruhnken conjectures irocxtXdpfjpuv, "vaiy-toned;" 
Passow and others defend the common reading, and translate 
it " with variegated throat ;" supporting their opinion on this 



1 Communicated and translated from 
the Leiden JoumcU of Nat. Hitt, and 
rhy$iol.,hy Wm. Bell Macdonald, B.A., 
of RammeracaloB. 



»t 



> « Vary-toned"— '^ of artfol throat, 
would be a translation more consonant 
to the natural character of this bird. 
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testimony of Clemens Alexandrinus : — Sooutuic 6h rm aifim xat 
TO XP^P^ ^ '^ ^^ oujifisxdpaXXee Talc Tpoiiatl;. — Pixdagog. B. 
II. eh. 10. — " In the same way the nightingale also changes 
both its hue and its yoice at the turns of the season." 

K we assume Hesiod to have meant the sylvia philomela, 
there is no need of any conjecture whatever. 

Gloger thus describes it in his hand-book of European Omi- 
.thology : — " The upper part of the body is dark, and in old indi- 
viduals appears reddish-brown, or of a deep reddish-olive colour ; 
whilst the upper part of the breast is undulated, often almost 
forming triangles of brown-grey, sometimes rather indistinct, 
sometimes tolerably clear, upon a brownish-white or bright 
yellow-grey ground ; and the throat is spotted on the sides in 
the same way. The whole hue of the bird becomes darker by 
age, and in those very aged, distinct rather dark semicircular 
patches extend over the whole breast, including the sides and 
throat, forming on the latter close streaks like a beard." 

From this description it is easy to discover how the Greeks 
themselves might fall into error, as the spots are said not to be 
equally distinct in all. Pallas, in his Zoographia Rosso- Asiatica, 
also mentions this bird as " pulchre obsolete punctate." In a 
specimen in the Leiden Museum, they are not at all distinct. 

The analogy between the German name of this bird, " der 
8prosser-sanger,"^the freckled-singer, and the epithet icoooXddst- 
poc» also lends an appearance of truth to our opinion. Luscinia 
philomela is found in Suecia, Eastern Germany, Helvetia, Hun- 
gary, Dalmatia, at Venice, on the Volga, in the Caucasus, in 
Persia, and in Egypt. 

Homer seems to have had the same bird in view in the Odys- 
sey, B. XIX, 1. 518, where he styles it ^XcopijiCj pale-green. 

a>c d ore Ilavdapdou xo6(n2, -/hafnp^ '^Krfim 
Ssvdpe(0v h icEToXoiat yuibzQo\ihr^ injxivoidcv 

" As when the maid of Pandarens, the pale-green Nightingale, 
Sings beautifully, while the spring is freshly coining in, 



' I queetion if this analogy be good, 
as ** sproflaer-flAoger*' in German, would 
rather indicate sprig or bud-singer, a 



bird that sings on the young twigs of 
trees, or when the buds are germinat- 
ing.— T. 
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Perching mid the close-set leafy foliage of the trees^ 

And changing often pours she forth her voice of many a tone«'' 

{Simonides also calls the nightingales green-necked.) 

Unless, with the Scholiast, x^^'W'^ ^ explained as Iv yhsiptA^ 
ftaTpi^uaa, haunting the green thickets, which interpretation 
would be equivalent to an accusation of tautology against Horner^ 
as 8sv8pla)v h totoXoioi xaOsCojiSvjj, would have nearly the same 
signification.^ It is, therefore, a mUch more probable conjecture^ 
that the Luscinia was called -/hi^^rr^, from its colour, though our 
Luscinia cannot be so described, as Schneider correctly observes. 
The Sylvia Philomela, however, often wants those spots de- 
scribed above, from which we have deduced the origin of the 
German name and the epithet of Hesiod, as is evident from 
Gloger^s description ; nay, specimens are often found with the 
breast of a pale colour, and probably from such, Homer has 
taken the epithet x^<f>P>j^<; I ^^^ ^ must confess that there is still 
room for doubt, as perhaps some other species less known to us 
is to be found in Greece, and to which Homer may apply this 
epithet ; and Schinz, in his European Fauna^ vol. i. p. 181, 
remarks : — " I have also received a singing bird from Greece, 
haying much resembhmce to the nightingale, but distin- 
guished from it by a stronger billj which is black, by its greater 
size and somewhat difierent hue ; I reckon it a distinct species.'^ 
I have requested a more minute description of it, but it has not 
yet reached me. 

AiifOTOo;, p^j;, — Gypaetus barbatus^ and Vultur fiilvus, vel 

cinereus, Gm. 

Suidas and more recent lexicographers are of opinion, that 
the ancients used the word aipmoc as a poetic form for y^t 
They both occur in Homer, on which account, Conrad Gesner, 
in his history of animals, makes a distinction between them ; 
Herodotus uses them promiscuously ; but Nicander has 

AipTooi, 7U7r£c ts x6pa$ t' ^pripza xpuiCwv. — Theriaca^ 1. 406. 
The -^gypise and Gypes, and the raven that croaks of rain* 

Kocppen, in his remarks on Homer's Iliad, likewise distin-^ 
guishes the two species, correctly assuming the cd-^iyiao^ to be 



* This attribute is more consonant to the term of the Germans^ '< Fprosser-siia- 
ger."— T. 
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fu^ Tcbv atywv, the vulture of the goats, called by the Gennans 
*' lammergeier," the lamb's vulture ; the bearded vulture, (vul- 
tur barbatus, L., gypaetus barbatus, Cuv.) ; Cuvier, however, 
has confounded this bird with that called by the Greeks cpigvn], 
which will be proved to be a diiSerent bird. The atyumoC are 
called by Homer yaii^/cuvuxe^ and ipcuXox&iXae, ^' having crooked 
talons and hooked beaks ;" their habitation is the lofty rock, or 
the </rrfi6(; — supposed to be a species of oak, (quercus esculus, 
Linn.) — ^and they are said to fight with each other. Hesiod 
makes the same remarks, and Homer also describes the attack 
of Meriones as resembling that of the ai7um6<;. In the Ajax of 
Sophocles, 1. 168, we find, — 

IlatGcxouoiv St8 im^c0v dqikaa. 

They chatter scared like flocks of birds 
Awe-stricken at the vulture huge. 

The p^, on the other hand, is said always to prey upon the 
dead, on which account they were held in high estimation by 
the Egyptians fi-om their usefiilness in this respect. Consider^* 
ing these &cts, it is also my opinion, that the two birds are 
distinct, since the ai7um6<; seems to attack living animals pre- 
ferably, and the -p^ carcases; I agree, therefore, with the 
opinion of Koeppen, that the former is the -p^ tu>v aiifmv. All 
that is known of the aJpiaoc, may be referred to the vultur bar- 
batus, L., and I have no doubt but that this is the bird men- 
tioned by both poets, while y^ is the vultur fiilvus or cinereus, 
Gm., though Homer's distinction may not be quite accurate. 

AisTO^, [JuSp9vo<, «8pxv6<;, ^oicalisE, — ^Falco nsevius, L. 

The eagle is, according to Homer, the fleetest, strongest, and 
boldest of birds, black, of very lofty flight, and able to carry a 
&wn or a hare in its talons, possessing the keenest sight among 
all birds, and attacking all indiscriminately, cranes, geese, and 
swans ; which description agrees most exactly with that of the 
&lco imperialis. Another bird is mentioned by Homer, iZ. 
xxrv. 1. 315. 

alstiv yjxz, tsXeioraxov lUTefjvwv, 

Mopcpvov, &)]p7]T^p\ ov xol icspoevdv xoXlouoev.* 



' fiiffff and -rt^Kviff are both underBtood in Gre^* 
duskj. 
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He the eagle sent, the bird of surest augmji 
The predatoiy Morphnos, which they Percnos also name* 

Of this bird, Aristotle remarks in his History of AnimaJs^ B« 
IX. ch. 32 :— "^Exepov Sk y^^oc istou lotiv, S TcXoqnfoc xaXaixat, dekepo^ 
jAeY^&et xal pcufxig ' oIjcsI Sk ^ipaoui xol S-pen] xal X{|iva<; * iTOxaXsiTat ik 
VTjTcocpovoc xai (lop^vocj o5 xal *'0|iijpo< jiijiVTjxat fev ttq ITpta(Jiot) i|6&p. 
—But there is another kind of eagle, which is called plangos, 
second in size and strength ; it inhabits glades and yalleys and 
lakes, and is also called duck-killer and morphnos, which Ho- 
mer mentions at the going out of Priam from Troy to the Gre- 
cian camp. 

The arrows of Hercules are said by Hesiod, in the ScuU 
Hercu:. 1. 134, to be, 

(jiop^volb fXeyuao xaXunt6[jLevoi ircepoYeooi. 
Feathered with the pinions of the tawny morphnos. 

There seems no doubt of this bird being the Falco nsevius, L., 
as conjectured by Cuvier. 

With regard to the word &vo7caia, which occurs in the Odys^ 
€ey^ B. 1. 1. 320, where many would read iv' hmoLj " through 
the apertures in the roof," though Aristarchus and others pre- 
fer, — 

8pvt<; 8' &; ivoicaia ftextaxo. 

And like the bird anopsea, flew away- 
Interpreting the hfmdxa to be eldoc 2pvSou iexcodou^, '' a species 
of bird like the eagle ;" I would rather, however, agree with 
Schneider, that ivoicald is equivalent to ivcucpep^, " borne up 
in the air, dashing on Ugh," which opinion is also confirmed 
by a fragment of Empedocles. 

Al^uiT], — Sula alba ? Solan goose. 

auT^ ^i.^ \q tcovtov Iduoaxo xupiaivovTa 

Odyaa, B. v. 1. 352. 

And back again the goddess dived into the billowy main, 
Aithuia-like ; the sable wave then veiled her from his sight* 

We also find in the same Book, at line 337, 

aldoi^ 8* ebcowt, icong dveJuooxo Xijivifjc* 
Aithuia-like, she from the deep sprang upwards on the wmg ; 

which line Suidas would reject as spurious, because Xijavi] does 
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not elsewhere occur in Homer for the ocean. There is a pas* 
sage in Aristotle regarding the alduia, and if the interpreters 
had paid more attention to this author, they would have com- 
mitted fewer blunders in naming animals ; he says, — ^ ih ai9o(a 

Not ot XopOl TUCTOUOt {XSV Iv TOIC 'KSfi TT^V ddXaOOOV n^TpOlCy to |iSV 

icX^doC &>o ^ tpia * &XX' 6 (i&v Xapo<; too ddpsoc i^ S'alMoL &pxo)jivoo 
TOO lap(K 6o96< Ix Tp(muv xol ImxaOeudei, tSoicep ocE SXXot Zpvc&ec * 
ouderepov 2^ cpcoXeuet xouroiv tcuv opvscuv. — i7ttf^. Animal, B. Y. ch. 9. 
— The aiiliuia and the lari usually lay two or three eggs in the 
rocks by the searshore, the latter in summer, and the former at 
the commencement of spring, just as the season changes ; it also 
broods like other birds ; but neither of them hides in holes. 

In another part of his work, Aristotle places it among the 
sea-birds, but not the web-footed ; it cannot, therefore, be re* 
ferred to the genus Mergus. The accounts given of its vora- 
city by the ancients, have made Schneider doubtfiil whether it 
may not be the Larus Parasiticus, L. ;* but that bird, as he cor- 
rectly observes, does not dive. 

I must acknowledge that I do not know what this bird may 
be ; but I may also add, that all the opinions I have hitherto 
met with, are to be rejected. Following Gesner, (JSTia^. Av. 
118,) many have held it as a mergus, which Aristotle plainly 
demonstrates to be incorrect, as he rejects the aithuia'' from 
the order of the Palmipedes. Crusius, in his Lexicon to Ho- 
mer, is of opinion that it is a fulica, which, however, is dis- 
proved by the number of its eggs, as the Fulica atra lays seven 
or eight. 

It may also be noticed here, that Minerva was worshipped 
under the name of Athene Atthuia^ as we learn from Pansanias, 
because she was fiivourable to sailors. 

A5j oK SjfP^t iSciXcx;,— capra Hircus, L. ; capra MgagroSy capra 

Ibex, L. ; capra Rupicapra, L. 

Homer makes frequent mention of great flocks of goats, and 
Hesiod says that the best time for celebrating festivals is when 
the goats are &ttest. 

Alyec Sf puEt are often met with in both poets, as inhabiting the 
most lo% rocks, and being a prey to lions. The Rupicapra 



* Lcstrii panaiticft reoentiomm. I identified this bird for me m the 

' Sir WUliam Jardine, Burt, has | •Il^^rsoluigooee.^T. 
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(gems, chamois, capra rupicapra, L. hodie Antilope Rupicapra) 
and the Ibex, are still found in Greece. The capra sgagros, 
along with these, has been observed in Asia Minor ; and I am 
of opinion, that Homer comprehended these three species under 
the name of oojsc ^Tpi^ hut Hesiod only the first two. Accord- 
ing to Sonnini, the modem Greeks call the rupicapra and ibex 
by the same name, and there is a great affinity between all the 
three species. 'igoXoc occurs only once in Homer, H, B. rr. 1. 
105 ; and the ancient grammarians have expended much imagi* 
nation upon the word, as it had become in their time obsolete. 
It is most probably derived from ixo), " to come," and SXXo^iot, 
" to leap.*' Schneider thinks it is used for the ibex, in which he 
seems more correct than Eoeppen, who understands by it the SBga- 
gros, the horns of which are too much curved for forming a bow, 
as, we learn from Homer, was done with those of the l^oXcx; ciZ 
for Pandarus. The quality xipa ^exxotSexaicupoE, ** horns sixteen 
palms long," is attributed to it, which must be understood to 
be the length of each horn ; and the Chinese and Turks of the 
present day use the horns of the ibex for the same purpose. 

'Axpi^, — Gryllus migratorius, L. 
&<: 8'oft' oTco ptTT^c 7Wp6< &epide^ ^sp^dovxoi 

op|j£vov iSai^vKjC, xat 3s irraiooouot xad' udcop. — JR. XXI. 12. 

As when impelled by blaze of fire the locusts rise in air 
Riverward flying ; while the flame bums on unweariedly 
That sudden burst forth, and they fall fear-stricken in the wave. 

^Axpt; is the general name of locusts, but it applies especially 
to the gryllua migratoritM^ L. Bochart, in his Hierozoicon, 
shows from the ancients, how these animals were destroyed by 
fire. Koeppen correctly remarks about the locusts falling into 
the river, — " When the poet makes them fall into a river, he 
must have had some particular cases in view with which he was 
acquainted, where it occurred in the neighbourhood of a river. 
Such cases must have been likeways known to his contempora- 
ries, because a swarm of locusts was an object of interest to all, 
and all were inimical to them." 

'Apaj^Y], — Epeira diadema, L. 
The spider is called ipiyyri and ipdyrjri<^ indiscriminately ; 
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therefore Thomas Magister is in error when he says that ipi/yri 
is the (Kpaqio, " web,'' iipdyyim the v^{jta, '' thread,'* and dpi/yifi 
the Co>ov, " animal." Oar reader will easily perceive how ap- 
posite the epithet SspoiTconpoCi '' hovering on high," is to the 
spider. 

'ApxTo^, — Ursus aretos, L. 

Homer rarely mentions this animal, the ursus arctos, L. ; and 
it is not found in Hesiod. It is enumerated in the hymn to Venus, 
1. 160, along with lions, panthers, and wolves, which Anchises 
had slain on Moimt Ida. The bear is at present found in the 
greater part of Europe, and also in many quarters of Asia. 

"'Afwnj, — Falco fusco-ater, -^Egyptius, Gm. 
f) 8h Spiq) elxuXd TavunripUYi, XiYU^poivcp. 
" She like the Harpa long of mng, with voice that screameth shrill.^ 

As Homer compares Minerva in the Iliad^ B. xix. 1. 350, 
and of which bird Eustathius observes, Qmv froXaooiov, Xapcu 
tcoXejjloov * 9(XsT Sh tpof^ ouvcqfsiv xot tpuXaooecv lict totg xap^psoiv el; 
Xop^JT^ov ToTc veooooic. — " A sea fowl, hostile to the laros ; it is in 
the habit of collecting and preserving food among the debris on 
the shore as a supply for its young." 

The name is indicative of a rapacious bird ; it appears to me 
to be the £alco fusco-ater, &lco JBgyptius, Gmel. Oesner has 
observed that the harpa of Oppian and ZElian is quite a diffe- 
rent bird from the harpa of Aristotle, who, however, says no 
more on the subject than has been quoted above from Eusta- 
thius. The harpa of Oppian and ^ian was a mountain bird, 
which attacked the eyes of its prey. ( Vide -ffldan, JET. Animal. 
B. II. c. 47 ; and Oppian, Ixeut B. i. c. 8.) • 

Boo<, xaupo^, — Bos taurus, L. 

The epithets bestowed on the ox, eupufjixtuTcoi, " broad-brow- 
ed," and SXtoo6ia)8e^ or elXiicods^, " rolling or trailing-footed, 
having a heavily trailing step," graphically delineate that ani-» 
mal, especially the former, as the broad forehead is a charac- 
teristic of the Bos taurus, L., and its step is heavy and difficult. 
J. H. Yoss and Hippocrates {De Artieulia^ ch. 7,) have observed 
that the term eiXiicou<; is applied to the oxen, because the ancle- 
joint is more lax in them than in other animals, and they bend 
the foot more in walking. 
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The epithets taken from the horns, SXexec, "crumpled," 
^pdoxpoipoC) " straight-homed," xspata IXcxm, " wreathed horns," 
euxpapocj " fine-homed," prove that even in the time of Homer 
there was a variety among these animals. As the ox is but 
rarely mentioned, it is to be supposed, that even in the heroic 
age, the Greeks castrated their oxen, that they might be the 
more easily subdued, and their flesh be fitter for food ; which 
opinion is confirmed by Hesiod's precepts on &ttening oxen. 

ripovoc, — ^Ardea Grus. 
The geranos is mentioned by both poets as flying in flocks 
over the ocean, and with loud screams attacking the pygmies,^ 
and being the messengers of approaching winter. The geranos 
appears to be the ardea graSy which during summer inhabits 
the south and east of Europe, but in winter migrates to Afirica. 

AeXcpiv, — ^Delphinus Delphis. 

cpeufovre^, mfiicXaot yi^x^^ Xiji^oc eoop^xou, 
ietSiOTS^ * (icxXa yocp ie xaTso&iei, Sv xe XoPi^ocv. 

Hom. n. XXI. L 22. 

As from a dolphui monstrous huge the other fishes all 
Fleeing, swann to the harbour-creeks of some safe anchorage 
In dtead, for soon he gorges down all whom he seizes on. 

All notices of the dolphin in either poet accord exactly with 
the habits of the delphinus delphis^ and I willingly agree with 
Cuvier in his opinion as to the identity of these animals. 

Apflbecov, &ptCj 58po;, — Generale Serpentium nomen. 
in the time of Homer and Hesiod there appears to have been 
no distinction made between the dracon and the ophis, for we 
read in Hesiod's Shield of Hercules, 1. 144, — 

Iv piaati) ih dpoxovto^ Itjv (po^oc, oun (paieto^ 
S{i7caXiv oaooiotv icupi Xa^xicopivoioi &dopxa)^. 



' Aristotle says of the pygmies, •» 
^c^ Im rwr* fuiitt ''This is no fabnlous 
race;" and Strabo relates that there 
were many even after the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, who believed in their 
story* It would be a work of some in- 
terest to investigate thu subject, com- 



paring the testimony of the ancients 
with the diaooveries of tlie modems. 
In the meanwhile, any one wishing in- 
formation, may consult the anthoxs cited 
by Tzschukitts, in his notes to Pvmp^ 
Mela, 
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TOO xal l86vz(m j*^ nkfjfto 0T6{ia Xsoxd Oeovrow, 
d6evu>v, dicXfjTOv. 

In midst thereof a dragon dread was seen unspeakable, 
Which with its eyes did backward glance, that shone as if with flame. 
Its mouth was thickly set with teeth, that ran in a white line 
Grim, unapproachable. 

And a little fiirther on, still describing the shield, — 

Iv S'^tcDV xe^oXal dstviuv loov oSrt cpaxetwv 
8{!)8sxa • zoi (popfeoxov feTci x*o^t (poX' ivdpeoTcojv, 
oixive^ ivn^T^v TcoXsfxov Aio^ m cplpocev. 
Tu>v xal &d6vT0)v {ji^ xovax^ TcdXsv, eure {idf^^iTo 
*A|jL9tTpua)vta8Tf]<; • ia 8s 3aiST0 OaujiaTd Ip^a. 

And on it were grim serpents' heads quite indescribable 
Twelve ; shooting fear into the tribes of mortals upon earth, 
Whoe'er against the son of Jove should dare to wage the war, 
From their teeth came a clashing sound, as oft as marched to fight 
Amphitryon's son ; such wondrous works were blazoned on the shield.' 

Homer often mentions the dracan as iplorspoc, " an inhabi- 
tant of the mountains," ^pcoxu)^ xoxd cpap^ioxa, " that feeds on 
noxious poisons," iXiaa6(A&vo< icept x^tig, *' coiling itself round its 
hole." It is also described as lid vutra da^ocvdc, " crimson on 
the back," and preying upon small birds. This general name 
is bestowed by Homer on all venomous serpents, whence one 
is struck with terror on beholding the dracan. 

u)C 4'oT8 TIC 're dpdxjoma l&bv 'iweXivopoo^ iic^onf] 
oupeoc Iv pi^ao^C) &ic6 te Tpo^ SXXa^e ^uitoc, 
5^ T'dvsxcopTjoev, Sy^p^; zk juv eIXe tzapstd^. 

H. B. III. 1. 33. 

'' As one who hath a dragon seen and backward springing flees, 
Within a mountain's woody glades, while quivering every limb 
He back retreats, a pallid hue is spread upon his cheeks." 

That Homer use» the terms dracan and aphis promiscuously, 
is, however, clearly proved by the following passage : 

Spvic Y^P ^^ lic^Xfte, ic8(>Y]ol{ji£vat (i£{Aau)0(v, 
aisTi^ u4^icfrn]C, lie' diptorepd Xoeov lipYCiiv, 
cpoon^evra dpoxovra 9^v dvuxeoot iciXcupov, 
C(odv, it' doicotpovra. xot ouicci) XigdcTO X^R^* 



* With an doe deference to the an- I not seem identaeal^ — both t 
thor, the dragon and aerpenti here do | on the ahieUL — ^T. 
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xd^ Y&p auTov Ixovra xaxa ot^ftoc napa detp^jv, 
tdvcuOei^ Smarn * 6 d'diro Iftev ^ x^^^ 

auTO^ 5^ xXoySac tg^to icvotig^' ^£)jjoto. 
Tpcue^ d' Ippipjoav, Siccoc ?8ov aI6Xov ocptv 
xsipuevov h {iiaooict, Aioc tipac aiYioxoto- 

n. B. XII. 1. 200. 

" A portent came before them then, all eager to pass through, 
An eagle high in air, that drew the people to the left; 
A gory dracon huge he did within his talons bear. 
Alive, still throbbing, nor as yet from struggling did it cease, 
But struck the eagle on the neck, tho' grasped against his breast, 
Recoiling backwards ; then he cast the reptile to the ground, 
With anguish moaning ; down it fell in centre of the band. 
While clanging loud, up soared the bird on breezes of the wind. 
The Trojans shuddered to behold the streaked ophis lie 
In midst their host, a prodigy of jEgis-bearing Jore." 

Neither the dracon nor the aphis indicate to me any distinct 
species ; as what Homer sings of the former is mixed up with 
fable, and he seems to call that fabulous animal, as well as 
serpents, by the common name of dracon. 

The hydrua is thus mentioned, JTZ. B. n. 1. 720 : 

dXX' 6 jji^ Iv vr^ocp xsIto xpoxlp' SXyea «aaxtt>v> 
Ai^|xva) Iv ^afteig, odt jitv Xitiov u&; 'Axatcbv, 
SXxs'i fjiox^Covra xoxco ^Xod^povo^ Sdpoo. 

'' But he within an island lay, sooth, suffering pangs severe, 
In Lemnos isle divine, him there Achaia's sons did leave 
Sore troubled by the festering wound of a hydrus venomed." 

What animal this may be, is a point to me uncertain, nor 
have other writers been more successful in identifying it ; but 
the name would indicate an aquatic serpent. 

"EyxsXo^j — ^Muraena Angnilla. 

Eels are reckoned by Homer and Hesiod, as well as later 

writers, such as Aristotle and Athena>us, to be distinct from the 

other fishes, firom which they recede so much in form, that it is 

not strange they were named separately from them by each poet. 

"EXacpo^, vepp6<:, xejiocj — Cervus Elaphus, L. 
Elaphi are often mentioned in Homer with the epithets tocx^, 
"swift," dtYpdrepai, "wild," xepaoi, "homed," (poCowvoC, "shy." 
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They bring forth and rear nebri in the woods. They are also 
found in the mountains, and are a prey to lions, panthers, and 
dtt>sc. This animal is the cervus elaphus, L., which is proved 
by a passage in Aristotle, where he says, '* the elaphus loses its 
horns at the commencement of spring.'' The young are called 
ve^poC, as is proved by the epithets vsyjysv&c, " new bom," yoXa- 
6if]v6c, *' sucking," as well as that the eagle can carry them off 
in its talons. 

xs|Aac occurs only once in Homer, and not at all in Hesiod ; 
Homer says of dogs, II, B. X. 1. 361. 

XS)pov dv' &XrjSvft', 6 8s is npoOeigot {JiS|iif]xo>c. 

'^ A kemas or a hare they chase aye constant on the track 
Thro' woody regions^ he the wlple with cries runs on before.^' 

Appollonius, in his Homeric Lexicon, says, d \kbt IXacpoo Y^oCf 
Gi dh ioffxaSotZy " some hold them of the genus Elaphus, others 
the genus Dorcas." Eoeppen translates it, " das reh," the roe. 
I rather hold TcpoS to be the roe, as will be shown in its place. 
The animal described by ^lian, under the name of kemas, 
HUt. An, B. XIV. ch. 14, is the antilope pygmsea. The etymo- 
logist says, &a<popav de <paotv dvot xsjiddo^ xal vePpou * y&\idda Y&p 
Etvot Tvjv liaxoquopivijv Tcj> oiui^Xauu, vs^pov 61 t6v (leCCGva xol hi ^opdv 
V8}i6(iEvov, — " The difference between the kemas and nebros is 
said to be, that the kemas lies in caverns, while the nebros 
is larger, and frequents pastures." Eustathius, however, as- 
serts, IXa(p(uv xd (ilv v^a ve^poi, oi Sk dpttcoc Ix ve^pcov hz IXd^ouc 
(ifiTapdXXouaoK xe|idd&c, — " The young of elaphi are nebri, those 
in the transition state between nebri and elaphi are kemades." 
As we have proved Eustathius to be correct in the case of the 
nebri, we may also give him the credit of being so with regard 
to the kemades ; I therefore hold the kemas to be the cervus 
junior, the horns of which are still small, and which is called 
by the Germans, '* spiesser, spiesshirsch," and in France, 
dagues. 

^EXffOCi — Elephas Indicus. 

Although the elephant itself had not been soon in Qivoro 
previous to the time of Alexander the Great, yet from the hhh 
of the ivory shoulder of Pelops, and other stories of anoitmt 
date, we are aware that ivory was an article of merohandiio 
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there. Homer and Hesiod frequently mention it as employed 
in the adornment of household furniture, and bridles were orna- 
mented with it. The ancients generally believed it to be the 
horn of the animal ; the Sacred writers, however, are not to be 
understood as in error with regard to the teeth of the elephant. 
Aretaeus of Cappadocia has given a beautiful description of the 
elephant in the iid B. and 13th ch. of his work De Morb. IHuL 
The principal error I would find in it is, that he represents 
them as being only black, while in the time of Horace, we are 
aware, from one of his epistles, that a white elephant had al- 
ready been brought to Rome ; and as interpreters have placed 
Aretaeus in the second century post Ch. iV., when there was 
frequent intercourse with that capital, how could he be ignorant 
that white elephants existed, when he describes that animal so 
graphically ? The probability is, that Aretaeus lived at a much 
earlier period. 

'Eptt)di6c9 — ^Ardea Cinerea, L. 

Totot dh 2e&6v {xev epcojidv l7pc.6doI6 
IloXXdc 'AftijvoiTfj • Tol d' oux T8ov &pftaX{ji6ibtv 
v6xTa iC 2(Kpva{i]v, diXXdi xXdqfSocvro^ Sxoooov. 

II B. X. 1. 274. 

To them upon the right, sent an Erodius near the way 

Pallas Athene, tho' to sight it was not visible 

Thro' shady night, yet stiU they heard the clang of it around. 

Zopyrus asserts that the true reading in the second line, 
instead of icoXXd; is iceXXov, " dusky, ash-coloured," applied of 
course to the Ipco&o^. Aristotle mentions the Ipcodio^ 6 9csXX6^ 
"the ash-coloured erodius," thus, (omitting the absurdities 
about the emission of blood from the eyes in coitu^') Bx^r^x^ay^ 
deticvo<p6po<; xai Sicaypoc IpridQsxoa, ih rrp^ fj[xlpav * t^ (livcot XP^^ 
Ix^t ^ouXtjv, — Hist Ann. B. ix. ch. 18. — It is cunning, carries 
its food, and is a bird of prey ; it pursues its operations during 
the day ; it is of a dirty hue ; — and Zopyrus also remarks its 
swarthy hue and cunning habits ; it can only be the ardea cine- 
rea, L. It is impossible to say how this bird has been assigned 
to Minerva ; nor have I ever been able to discover any coins 
stamped with Minerva and the erodius. 
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EuXcB, axfilkyfiy — Larvss of Insects which breed in wounds and 
dead bodies, — ^Larvse Mnscse mortaorum. 

The EuUe are mentioned by Homer in many passages, as — 

olM |iev e&Xol 
fa%o(Ki Oil pa te cpatxac 'Api]updxouc xorc^ooatv. 

II. XXIV. 1. 414. 

<' Nor do the Euls him 

DeyouTi who make their banquet on those mortals slain in war." 

And again — 

vuv d& OS |jiiv icapd vi]uct xopcovtot, v(5c9i toxi^, 
aluXoi eSXol Idovroo, liceC xs xuvec xopdocovrot ^ 
piiv^. — IL xxn. 1. 508. 

Bat now on thee, from parents far, beside the crook-beaked ships 
The wriggling eute shall devour, when dogs hare had their fill 
Naked. 

The grammarians, as Suidas, the Scholiast, and Erotianus, 
explain oxiuXipce^ as animals having their origin peculiarly in 
wounds and carcases, as may be seen from all the passages in 
Homer, and is confirmed by Hippocrates. Hesychius also cor* 
rectly remarks, d h TcRi; tpau(iaoi 'pTV^iieva axiuXipes^, ** The sko- 
leces having their origin in wounds," The later Greeks errone- 
ously confound these words ; so in Aristotle we read ti il Iv- 
tofia icoEvta oxcuXijxot&esc, *^ But all insects produce their young 
as skoleces." 

The skolex of Homer is clearly the Lumbricus terrestris, as 
is evident when he says of Harpalion, II. xui. 1. 654, — 

&n8 omlkrfi hi yatq 
xstio xaMjQ, 

^ Like a skolex on the earth 
Out-stretched he lay.** 

But all scholars must admire those lines of Homer in which 
he describes the generation of the eulse from the ovula of in- 
sects, and proves himself so close an observer of nature ; not 
like Aristotle and Galen, who believe that they arise from pu- 
trid matter. 

dXXd |iaX' avmQ 
dei&o, yii^ |iM xdfpa Mivaxiou iXxt|iov 5(iv 

IV. 8 
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eoXdc iTTeivaivTat, ieuciaamat dk vexpov — 

n. XIX. 1. 21. 

But very sore I dread 
Ere now MenoBtius* warrior son 
The flies through his brass-smitten wounds . 
Have eulae gendered in, and now his corpse defiled — 
For life has from it fled,^-<and all his frame corrupt become. 

6(i)<,-^Canis aureus, L. 

It is not very easy to determine what animal the Oto^ of Ho- 
mer may be ; in Hesiod it is not met with. It is found in the 
Iliad, B. XI. 1. 473. 

i{jL?pt 3'$p' aoTov 
Tpa>ec S1C0V&' a>oe{ tg dacpocvoi bwe^ Speafcv, 
ifiicp' EXacpov xepaov pe^XTjpivov, Svt' %^ak i^ifi 
Id) iiA vsap^<; • tov [ih t'^ofe icodeootv, 
(f^(m, &pp' oSjjLa Xiapov xal ifo^vor' ipwp^ * 
auTocp hcsxiii Tovjfs doixdcoosTOi o>xi!>c itoTO^, 
a){jiO9aY0i {xev M[)e(; Iv oupeot dapdaircoootv. 
Iv v^|jLSt axt£p(j> ' &m T8 Xtv '^oqfs doifKiiv 
oiyn]v ' ^8(; |ji§v t8 delxpeoov, a&top 6 daicxee. 

'' And him around 
The Trojans all were bustling like red Thoes on the hills 
Around a stricken homed stag, the hunter hath struck down 
With arrow from the string ; by speed it hath escaped from him 
Still fleeing, whilst the blood is warm and knees have power to move ; 
But when at last the swift-launched shaft its vital force subdues, 
Raw-feeding Thoes on the hills then rend it limb from limb 
Within a shady grove; but chance has brought a lion there 
AU-ravenous, — the Thoes flee, and he his banquet makes." 

There are four opinions with regard to this animal. Aldov« 
rand and Scaliger affirm that it is the lynx, some believe it to 
be the genetta, others the jaekall, as Bochart, Gesner, and 
Buffon, while others, like myself, think the animal's identity 
still doubtful. 

Idillin de Grandmaison has published a very valuable disser- 
tation on this animal in the Journal de Physique. — '* Let U3 
first see what the ancients say of the thoes. Aristotle asserts 
that all the internal parts are similar to those of tho wolf; its 
body is elongated towards the tail, but more compact anteriorly; 
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it 14 neither friendly to man, nor does it flee firom him ; its prey 
is the same as that of the lion, by wluch it is often driven from 
its gorge. It is difficult to reconcile the definitions of later 
\mters with the dicta of Homer and Aristotle. It is to be 
noted, however, that the greater part of these had no scientific 
acquidntanoe with natural history. They knew that the thos 
bore a resemblance to the wolf; so that they called all animals 
thoes, which in any way were like the wolf." 

Many errors have crept into natural history from vague de^ 
scriptions of this sort, and names foolishly and erroneously 
adopted. In this way the Dutch, when they emigrated to the 
Cape of Good Hope, called many of the animals in that region 
by common Dutch names, which, however absurd, these animals 
9till retain. But all the o|dnions of the ancients do not appear 
to me so absurd as they do to Millin. Hesychius, Suidas, and 
Eostathius, say that the thos is an animal resembling the wol^ 
produced from it and the hyaena ; and Oppian sings, — 

dT]Ooba d'aure Xuxoi xot icopdoXtioot SacpotvaTc 
eic euviQv lniXaaaov, S6ev xpatEp69pova fuXa, 
Bwe^ * 6|iou dl (pipouot dticXouv (lepLopirfjilvov Svdoc* 
2ii]tipa |Ji^ pivcitst, icpoocoicocc d'au yevex^po. 

Cj/neg. B. ill. 1. 335. 

** And often too the wolves with the female panthers red 
ELave couched, and from the union have sprung bands of nature fierce, 
The Thoes, which present of both the double-coloured hue ; 
The fur betrays the dam indeed, the form betrays the sire." 

Eustathius elsewhere remarks, that the ancients also named 
the thos Xuxoicov^T^p, " wolf panther," from its resemblance to 
the wolf; but those who believe these two animals to be identi* 
cal are in error, as the wolf-panther is a timorous fiructivorous 
animal, while the thos will even contend with the lion. 

Let us proceed to examine the opinions of the learned. 

First, some imagine the thos to be the lynx, or Lupus cerva- 
rius ; and Millin de Grandmaison is of this opinion, and with 
some degree of justice, as Homer represents the thos attacking 
the stag. All die ancients testify that it resembles the wolf; 
and Gesner correctly remarks that it almost always occurs in 
the poets joined with the wolf, thus insinuating that thqr ^^^ 
congeneric. I cannot, however, discover any good gro*^ 
this opinion, which Hermolaus Barbaras has alread 
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and I believe it has been deduced from Oppian having attri- 
buted to them a variegated hide. 

It is easy to prove that it cannot be the Genetta, as the whole 
length of that animal is only a foot and a half. 

I have no hesitation in agreeing with those who assume it to 
be the Jackal, Canis aureus, in proof of which I shall follow 
MiUin in his arguments. 

1. The Canis aureus is an inhabitant of Turkey and Asia 
Minor, and aboimds at the present day in CSonstantinople, so 
that Homer and Aristotle must have been well acquainted 
with it. 

2. Aristotle vmtes that the thos is fond of mankind, and not 
afraid of them ; which is confirmed by the testimony of all the 
ancients. Jackals also often approach travellers, and are easily 
tamed. 

3. According to Aristotle, it is less than the wolf. Gulden^ 
staedt mentions that the jackal is of an intermediate size be* 
tween the largest and smallest dogs ; but there are dogs as big 
as the largest wolf. 

4. Homer always speaks of thoes in the plural number, and 
jackals are observed in bands. 

5. In Homer thoes are always met with among the moun- 
tains, which jackals also prefer to the plains. 

6. The thoes devour the stag in a shady wood ; jackals haunt 
the woods by day. 

7. Homer and Aristotle both mention the thoes as contend- 
ing with Uons : we have seen a single lion chasing a troop of 
jackals. Quintus Smymseus also, in his poem, describes a wild 
sow as driving away the thoes from her young ; from which we 
may gather, that the thos is inferior to her in strength. 

Other authors have called the thos vari^ated ; but it is very 
probable that they called other animals thoes, in which they 
observed resemblance to the wolf We find nothing about their 
spots in Homer, who would certainly have applied some epithet 

to them had they existed, but he only calls them dafocvouc^ red) 
tawny. 

I therefore agree with Mllin, that the thos of Homer and 
Aristotie is the jackal, Canis aureus, L., and that those authors 
of a difierent opinion have confounded fabulous stories and ab« 
surd descriptions quite unworthy of credit, some of whom have 
even gone so &r as to contend that it is a species of ape. 
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*'Wptc, — Formica Nigra. 

This animal, the Fonuica, is once mentioned by Hesiod, but 
requires no further illustration. 

'IxTi^, — ^Mustela Erminea. 

Dolon the Trojati, in the 10th book of the lUad^ placed on 
his head xndiijv xuv6t]V| ^* a helmet made of the skin of the xxic 
or IxTic- Aristotle's accoimt of this animal is as follows : — ^ Sk 
ixTic Ion |ji^ TO (liye&oc fjXtxov M eXttonov xuvtdtov xm fuxpwv, t^ d& 
daai/n]Ta xot t^v &p(V xoi to Xsuxov to 5icoxobu>, xot too ffi(»K t^ 
xooeoupYiov £fAO(ov yoX^ * xal Ti^aooov Y^veTOi o^ddpo, Td % qii^ 
xoxoopYet. Titt Y&p |jiXiTt xotpet * Ioti d& SpviO^^ox^ ukirep ol ooXoupot * 
TO 81 ol86wv fdytffi Ion jiiv ioToov, — Hiat. Anim, B. ix. ch. 6. — 
*' The Iktis is about the size of the small Melita lap-dog ; but 
in its rough shaggy fiir, outward appearance, and in the white- 
ness beneath, as well as in its cunning disposition, it resembles 
the galea. It becomes exceedingly tame, but injures the bee- 
hives, firom its fondness for honey ; it eats birds also like the 
cats ; its penis is osseous." 

Some have supposed it to be the ViTerra, "ferret;" and 
there are a variety of opinions. For my own part, I think the 
Mustela Erminea ^^ agrees best with the description of Aristo- 
tle, particularly considering the "whiteness beneath." — This 
description also agrees with the Mustela Boccamela Celt., which 
hitherto has only been found in Sardinia. May it not also have 
been an inhabitant of Greece ? 

nmcoc, — ^Equus, Cavallus, L. 

We shall make a few remarks upon this animal ; and in the 
first place we observe, that with the ancients mares were more 
esteemed than horses for racing and in war. Homer, however, 
praises both indiscriminately ; for example, in II, B. u. 1. 764, 
Eumelus iXouvev Tincooc {(ifco di^Xsioc drove steeds both female ; 
and in other places, fimot Spoevec, male steeds are commended. 
In the second place, even anterior to the age of Homer and the 
Trojan war itself^ the Greeks cultivated the art of horseman- 
ship, as is proved firom the traditions of the Centaurs, although 



>* The H. ErminMy acoordiiig to Sir W. Jardine, hu neither shaggy hair, 
nor does it est honejr. 
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Homer always speaks of bis heroes as borne in chariots ; and 
also Hesiod, except in one passage in the Shield of Hercules^ 
1. 286, where he thus mentions the use of the saddle-horse : — 

Tol d'au npoTcdcpotOe mhfK 

But some before the city 
Mounting the backs of horses couised. 

Homer only mentions the saddle-horse in two places, — Odyas. 
B. V. 1. 371, and IL B. xv. 1. 679* — I cannot quit the horse 
without recalling to the reader's recollection the very beautiful 
description of a generous steed in the Iliad, B. vi. at 1. 506, &^ 
i'oTS TIC oraxoc mco<;* x. t. X. There are sereral very appropriate 
epithets bestowed on the horse by both poets ; for example, — 
eooxapOjjLOt, " swift-bounding," x^^o^^Sec, ** brazen-footed/* 
wxoukott, "fleet-flying," Tcodcoxesc, " swift of foot," [luivoxeCy "sin- 
gle-hoofed," Iptouxsvec, "with high arching neck," u^^x^^^ 
" loud-neighing ;" and particularly ispodcodecj "' that lift the feet 
on high," — ^together with many more* 

"^IpifjS, tp7}5 <paoo6cpovoc. xipxoc, — Falco Subbuteo — Faico 

Peregrinus — Falco Nisus, Lw 

tp7]xt loexoK 

u}XEi, oar' IcpoPujoe xoXocooc ts tjnjpeic xe. 

IL B. XVI, 1. 582. 

'^ like to an irex 
Swift^ which routs the jackdaws and the starlingsJ^ 

And again, II. B. xiii. 1. 62. 

auTOc d'&or' !p7jS dwcuTCTspoc aipro icSrsodot 
8; pa T die' at^iXtTco; 'Jt^xpTj^ Trsptjii^o^ ipdelc, 
6p|ii§a^ icsStoio duuxstv opveov SXXo. 

'^ He like the irex swift of wing, has risen for his flight, 
Which poised o'er rugged ridge sublime 
Some other bird may rush to chase along the plain below.'* 

Also see Hesiod's Worka and Bays, 1. 201. 
SX" tpijg itpoofeinsv dbjdova 9coexeX6&tpov 

fl J'lXeov, Yvafiirroiat ite7cap|j£vif) dji^' 6v6xecioi, 

{AUpSTO. 
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The irex thus bespoke the neckHStreaked nightingale 
Bearing aloft in clouds, with talons clutching fast, 
While she in piteous tone, upon his crooked claws transfixed 
Was mourning. 

Many species of birds are comprehended under the general 
name of irex. Aristotle says, B. ix. ch. 36, y^ Sk tu>v lepoxcuv 
9ao{ ttve^ etva o&x IXgctto) xm teca, — ** Some say there are no fewer 
than ten species of ireces ;^ while he himself enumerates eleven. 
It is principally deserving of notice, that Homer generally men- 
tions this bird as flying from a rock ; whence the opinion has ^ 
arisen that they belong to the Falcones, and are of the order 
nobiles ; so the irex without an additional epithet must be the 
Faico subbuteo. On the other hand, with Scaliger and Camus, 
I would recognise the irex 9aooo<p6voc, "dove-killer," as the 
Falco peregrinus, especially as Aristotle calls it somewhat lar- 
ger than the other, and very partial to wood-pigeons, — A more 
difficult question arises as to what bird the xipxo<; of Homer is. 
The name seems derived from its flying in circles ; but this is 
characteristic of many birds of prey, and denotes to us none in 
}>articular. Camus supposes it the Buteo, but that cannot be 
called a very swift bird ; we also read that it pursues the 
smaller birds, starlings and the like; — ^is it then the Falco 
Nisus, L. ? It is also said to have been sacred to Apollo, but 
I have not been success^ in finding it represented on coins. 
From the following line of Oppian " on hunting," B. 1. 1. 64, it 
would appear that the ancients were acquainted with the mys- 
tery of hawking. 

ouTotc hi dpuiid ouv^icopoc ^aiceto xipxo^. 
'' Them to the coppice followed the attendant kirkos too.*^ 

Kaicpo^, ou< xoncpto^, oo^ — Sus Scropha. 

There are very many beautiful comparisons drawn from the 
boar to be found in both poets ; thus Hesiod, — 

xaicpoc x^mh&lksN fpov&i 6o|juj> (lox^aotot 
ivd^oi %M»yrg C9 4i]ffet ik xs Xeuxov IMtna 

Xs^exoK, Sooe tt d, nupl Xa|iiceT6anm i&etnv 
Sp9a^ Sh Xoftjf fpCooei tpixoc iff^ 
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^^ A boar with fiings protrading when he meditates to fight 
With the huntomen that pursue him, and his white tusk he whets 
Half sideways turning, while the foam around his gnashing mouth 
Is flowing, and his eye-balls twain are like the glittering five. 
And he bristles straight the hairs upon his back and round his nedJ* 

And in Homer, II. xiii. 1. 470, — 

SXX'oox ISoiisvTja f6po^ Xdpe, TijXuYerov &<, 
&XX' l{jL8v' u>c Sxe Ttc ouc oSpeocv diX)d icenocBtuCy 
Sots (livee xoXoooprov l7cspx6{]£Vov icoXuv ivdpaiv 
Xa>p(p Iv olo7c6Xo), <pptaa£i i^ t8 vojtov SicepAev 
i^ftoXfiQ) d'Spa o{ Tcupi Xdf^itsTOV * a&rap i^ovroec 

'' But dread seized not Idomeneus^ as if a puny child. 
For he stood, as trusting in his strength a wild boar on the hiO^ 
Which waits the numerous rabble-throng of hunters coming on 
Within a desert region, and he bristles up his back, 
His eyes are glaring like the flame, besides his tusks he whets. 
All eager to beat off from him the dogs and hxmters both.* 

And again, IL B- xvi. 1. 823, — 

UK ^^ ouv hm&fwrza. Xioyy ipei^aaio x^Vn 
u>t' 8p6oc xopo^ig 01 }^<i <ppoviovt8 ]jiaxeo9ov> 

icoXXd Si T'dodjAaivovra Ibm Idopoaos Pt{)9cv« 

^ As when a lion presses hard a boar untired in fight, 
What time they two on mountain ridge magnanimous contend 
About a little fountain whence they both of them would drink. 
Yet panting hard the lion hath subdued him by his might" 

The ancients reared herds of swine among their domestic 
animals ; and that they were in much repute in the heroic ages, 
is evident firom the honour bestowed on Eumseus, the swine- 
herd of Ulysses. 

KixXi], — Turdus Iliacas, Musicus et Pilaris. 

ctK 8' Stov ^ xtxXott Tovooiicxepot ^ Tc^Xscot 
Spxei IvticXijScoot, t6&' iorijxet Ivt dofp^, 
auXcv loii|A£voa, oTUY^poc d'&7cod&6acxo xdttoc 
&< t&l £^i]< x80aXdc ix^' ^^ '^ TCOootc 
i&uyffl^ Pp^x^ ^^^> ^'^^^ otxTtota ftccvotev. 

Odytf^. B. XXII. I. 468. 
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^ As when the thrashes long of wing, or pigeons in the snare 
May fiall, the which b set (or them within a shrubbery, 
To roost retreating, bat a direful perch receives them there ; 
So they in line did keep their heads, and round the necks of all 
Were nooses^ that most piteous of all deaths they might die.'' 

Thrushes and other birds of that sort were eaten by the 
Ghreeks as a relish before wine ; and as there was an ancient 
law at Athens which forbade wx^Ceev, "to eat thrushes,"" 
it is conjectured p^rhaps that these birds were not abundant. 
This name comprehends the Tardus iliacus, musicns, and 
pilaris. 

KoxxuS, — Cucnlus canorus, L. 

{[JLOC xoxxuS xoxxuCei dpuoc h icetaXotac, 

TO 9cp(i>Tov, Tipicet ts ppoto5< Itc 'insCpova yocov. 

Hesiod, Op. et Di. I. 484. 

^ When the kokkux cries kokku mid the young leaves of the oak 
For the first time, and glads men's hearts upon the widespread earth." 

The word xoxxuCecv, " to cry kokku," is generally ased to ex- 
press the note of the cuckoo, but it is also applied to that of 
the common cock and some other birds. 

I am much surprised at the remark of Sonnini on the cucn- 
lus, especially as the ancients have given such a distinct acconnt 
of its cry : he says, — *' H ne fiut point entendre le chant d'amour 
qui son nom exprime, et qui pour le vulgaire est aussi I'annonce 
de I'infidelit^."— iSfonntfii, Tom. n. p. 188. 

KoXoi6(;, — Corvus monedula. 

This bird is mentioned by Homer along with the starlings, 
which the xtpxo< put to flight, and is said to fly in flocks ; I 
therefore look upon it as the jackdaw, corvus monedula, L., 
which is about the size of a pigeon, and is fond of companions. 

Kofxovi], Kopcuvi] ivdXtoc, — Corvus corone, Larus cachinnans, 

PaU. 

|ii]d& dofiov 1C0UOV ovsTci^aTov xoToXedcecv 
|ii^ Tw ifeCofiivi] xfxoCi) XoxipuCa xopcuvi]. 

Hesiod, Opp. et Di. 1. 744. 



1^ TUb is moTtt likely to haye been some eerly eDactawni sgtfntl Iwnaioir 
ing in generaL— T. 
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Nor when you build a house unfinished leare it. 
Lest perching there may croak tlie noisy crow. 

The verb xp(oCetv, " to crow or caw," is often applied to the 
eorvi. 

It is a more difficult question to determine what bird Homer 
meant by the xopiuvn] etvoXtoc *. — 

tovuyXcdoooi ts xopuivoc 
elvoXtae, t^oiv xe doXaoota ipxa |jifiif]Xev. 

Odyss. B. V. I. 66. 

" And the long-tongued coronie of the main. 
Who labour on the sea." 

In another passage they are called simply xop(uvai : 

oi Sk xop(uv^aiv ^ceXoi icspt vija fiiXocvocv 
x6|iaot l|i(p6p6ovTo. — Odyss. B. xii. I. 418. 

'' They like corons round the sable bark 
Were borne along the waves/' 

Hesychius supposes the korone of the sea to be the aithuia ; 

It is probably the Lams Cachinnans, Pall., of which that author 
remarksyt " adultorum vox inter volandum corvina, cum sono 
cachinnantis hominis semulo altemans." — Zoogr. SassihAnai. 
T. n. p. 319. 

Kuxvo^, — Cycnus Musicus, Bechst. 

Homer sings, 

xuxvcuv douXixodstpoiv 
' Aaiq> h Xee(uuvt, Kouarptoo ifupt peiOpa. 

^ Of swans lithe-necked 
In the Asian mead, around Cayster's streams." 

And we thus read in Hesiod, 

d Sk xor^ ofUTOv 
Kuxvoe dspodcoTOi [n^oX ^icuov. — Scut. Her. 1. 315. 

'' And on it swans 
High-hovering clamored shrilL" 

This bird is the Oycnua Muricus^ Bechst., which abounds 
during winter in Southern Europe aod Asia Minor. Their note 
is said to resemble the sound of a trumpet ; so the poet correctly 
sings, jieyaX' ^iwov, " they clamored shrilly." 
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Ku)itv^, x^t^^i — Strix Uralensia. 

Ivt? ijTc SCototv iKiDxtaepiwz slXctttvoiotv 
opv[6t >jpp^ IvoXi-pooi, ^x h 8peootv 
■/ahdSa xDcX^oxooot isd, SvSpe; SI Ttuiavin. 

n. B. IIT, 1. 289. 
" There sat he densely-shaded among the fir-tree bonghs, 
Like to that bird shrill-piping, the which amid the hills 
The gods do Chaicis call, but men Cymmdis name." 

With regard to this bird being called one name by gods and 
another by men, the probability is that the divine name was 
only the more ancient of the two. Aristotle says of the cymin- 
dis : — ion d£ }i£Xa; xol ^k^^a^ Saov ^a£ h tpaooijtp^vot xc^ xip Xiiwt 
.(loxpoi; xol Xeict6<. — Biat. Anim. B. IX. ch. 12. " It is blaok, and 
about the size of the dove-killer falcon, (Falco Peregrinus,) in 
shape it is elongated and slender," He also mentions in an- 
other passage that it is rare — 

In the biids of Aristophanes, 1. 1178, — 

'AXX* hfk^^a^ 

But out 
We sent three myriad hawks, equestrian bowyers, 
Them joms each bird with crocked talons armed, 
Kestrel, buzzard, Tultnre, cymindis, and eagle. 

Cuvier believes this bird to be the Strix .UraleoBis of Pallas, 
with which Aristotle's description agrees, whence the Germans 
have named it " Habieht-euU" " hawk-owl," a name very suit- 
able to its figure. In Europe it is very rare, it is most fre- 
quently met with about the Ural Mountains ; although it does 
not see by day, yet it is often ubserved waittlering among trees. 

Kuvoftuta, — Bippobosca equina, L. 

This fly is often mentioned by Homer, and Pliny 
in his Nat. Hat. B. XI. cb. 34, as a fly that 
dogs, principally attacldng tlicir ears, which thi 
from its bite. It is the Hippobosca eqai 
both horses and dogs. 
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KuvopoaaT]QC» — Acams BicinuSy L. 

Svda xtxov xetx' ^Ap]fo^ ^iicXetoc xuvopotor&ov. 

Orfy«. B, XVII. 1. 300. 

There the dog Argos lay, his coat quite full of ticks. 

This animal is easily distinguished from the preceding, as it 
belongs to the Arachnida. Hesychius correctly interprets it, 
6 h Totc xuot xpoKuv, " the louse that is found in dogs.'^ 

It is the Acarus Ricinus, L., an animal which perforates the 
cuticle of dogs, and fixes itself by suction, on which account it 
is yeiy difficult to get them extirpated. 

KuoyVy — Canis fseoniliariSi. 

The yery beautifid description of Argos, the dog of Ulysses^ 
as given in the Odyssey, B. xvii. L 291-320, is too weU known 
to require quotation here. 

Two species of dogs are mentioned by the poet, hunting dogSy 
which also took care of flocks and cattle, and tpaicsCijsCy table 
or house-dogs, pet-dogs which were held in lower estimation. 
We learn from Homer that these were large animals and of 
great ferocity, as poor Priam dreaded that he would be finally 
devoured, and his blood drunk by his table-dogs — his portal- 
guards, whom he had bred within his own halls. — 11. B. xxii. 
1. 66. The epithet dpyiicodec, applied to dogs, has been correctly 
explained by grammarians, as signifying Xsuxoi, " white — ^white 
footed." 

AaxcoC) itxcoS, — Lepus timidus. 

We find hares mentioned oftener than once in Homer ; and 
the epithet imug, derived from nxcuooa), " to crouch or cower 
from fear," is in the following passage used for Xorfok* 

&ax alsTOC) Sv ^i t£ cpaocv 
Uokoxc^ d£px&a9ai &uoupav{u>v nexer^vwv, 
Svxe, xal &]/6ft' Eovro, Mau^ xa:^ oux IXade tmJi 
dqivtp b% &(icp(x6(i(]> xaTOxeifievo^ ' dXXa x in o&rn^ 
SoouTO, xal xk {iiv Swi Xo^wv igeiXsTO 9o\ih. 

n. B xvn. L 674. 

'^ Like an eagle which they say 
Is sharpest sighted of the birds that fly beneath the sky, 
Whichy tho' in air, the Ptox swift-footed yet cannot escape 
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Beneath the thiek-leftred eopjWK laid, bnt down npon him there 
Pounces the Inid, and grasping soon Aepiina him of his hreath." 

\apOi, — LaroB leacopbthahnoe, Licht. ; Helanocephalos, 

Atricilla, Liim. 

oeocc? Iicen* int xu|ia, Xafxu Spu&t iooouc, 

SoxB nana 6aadK xoXxouc &X&; tiTpuY^Toto, 

iyVoi ifpdioaniv, icuMvd mepd Jeuerac Sk^. 

Odjfs. B. T. 1. 51. 
" And o'er the billow nished he, like to the lams Inrd, 
Which down among the dreadfiil depths of the salt barren main, 
Chasmg the fish, ftdl many a time drenches its wings with brine." 

In the passage formerly quoted from Aristotle, concerning 
the aithuia, mentioD is also made of the lanis ; it seems to be a 
general name for many birds of the same genos, the chief of 
which are the Lams Lencophthalmae, Licht. ; Melanocephalus, 
Atricilla, Linn." 

Afon, Uc, — Felis Leo, L, 
From many passages in the writings of Homer aod Hesiod, 
we perceive that they were well acgoainted with the habits of the 
lion, — see the attack npon him by the peasants in the Utad, B. 
XX, 1, 164, and the assanlt of the ravenoos animal on the flocks, 
B. III. L 299, and in B. ZTm. 1. 161, where he cannot be dri- 
ven from hie prey ; the epithets used by the poet are particularly 
graphic and descriptiTe. The very common idea among the 
ancients, that the lioness only brought forth one whelp at a 
Urth, is not to be found in Homer, who, better informed, al- 
ways speaks of them in the plural number, thus, U. B. xni, 
1. 133. :— 

£< tic Ts Uujv Topt o(« thitami 
If ^dxt vii'Ki fifovn auvavc^ounTCit iv uXig 

" As any lion round bis whelps, 
TThom banters in the forest meet leading his little ones." 
And also in many other passives; — while Herodotus on the 
contrary mentions that " the lioness produces but one youtif 



>■ I un inftcmed, bow«Ter, bj Sir W. Jardine, thit ntitber o' 
tot their pnj. — T. 
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one in her life, for at the birth of her whelp she loses her ma- 
trix," — B. ni. eh. 1081 Gronovius supposes that Herodotus 
had this account from the Egyptians, as HorapoUo says that 
the lioness is the symbol of a woman who has only borne once ; 
but Horapollo himself does not seem of this opinion, as in an- 
other passage he speaks of axu|iVotc Xiovcoc, (B. ii. ch. 38,) the 
whelps of a lion. Aristotle mentions the slow flight of the lion, 
(HUtn Anim, B« IX. ch. 44,) — Iv dk xdxiz Mfiota 6pa>|Jtlvo^ \sjbi oudlicoT& 
986f 61 0&J& Tmgoost, iXX' lav xol dia tcX^^ ^orpeccoOig tcuv ^i]peo6|ie- 
va)v GicoxoYelv, Pdfdvp &icox<»peT xot wlxol ^xiXoc? xod xom Ppo^u into- 
tpefOfAevo^ — h ik ical; ^ikoo/i * Idv icot' dvorpcfltadig et^ cpovspdv ink 
t6 7cX.i)9o< (peoxetv, Tplx^t xflrratEivoc xat oo mijda. — " But if he be 
seen in the chase, he never flees nor shows signs of fear ; but if 
forced by numbers to retreat, he goes off slowly at an ambling 
pace, turning round every now and then ; — and if any time in 
bare spots he is forced by the multitude openly to flee, he runs 
continuously on without leaping." 

It would be a long task to select from Homer all those pas- 
sages where the lion forms the simile, — ^they are so numerous, 
that we may be pretty sure it was well known in Asia Minor ; 
indeed, from ancient testimony, they seem to have existed in 
some abundance also in Europe. Herodotus narrates that the 
camels of Xerxes were killed by the lions in Thrace, and adds 
that they were found only between the Nessus and Achelous. 
In the time of Aristotle, their number was much diminished, as 
may be conjectured from the &ct of his never having seen them 
dissected. They were still in Europe in the days of Pausanias, 
in the second century, see B. vi. chap. 5, where they are men- 
tioned as produced in Thrace. — The cause of their disappear- 
ance needs no explanation. Some suppose they have found an 
argument for the temperature having been formerly colder, be- 
cause the Cervus tarandus and other animals of the frigid 
zone were once found in the middle of Europe ; but since ani- 
mals of the torrid zone existed in Greece, it is not of much 
value. 

Auxoc, — Canis Lupus. 

The wolf is often mentioned by Homer ; the following is one 
of his descriptions from the Iliads B. xvi. 1. 156. 
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Xuxot o^ 
oifiofcrpc, tdtonrts icspt cppeotv Saiceto^ iikxfi^ 

doictouocv * icobev di icopT^tioy dii}unx epoiv^v. 
xot T ^bfaXijMy toocy Mxpil^ (ifiXovudpou 
X«]<ovxec ^Xfibaoigaiv dpatSjoev iiiXav Sicup 
&90V, ip8UY6(i6voi 9<ivov atjioxoc* iv tt ts tu|iic 
oD^Beocv STpo|i6c ioxt, icsptotivttat H is Y^on^p. 

^< Like woWes 
The raw-deyomingy and endowed with force immensei 
Which killing a huge antleied stag devottr him on the hills ; 
And while the jaws of all of them aie ruddy with the hlood, 
They rush in troops, from some dark spring 
To lap with slender tongues the surface of the stream, 
Belching forth the clots of gore, while the courage in their hearts 
Is dauntless, as their bellies are filled to satiety.^* 

Wolves are also called by Homer icoXio(, " gray." These ani- 
mals were very abundant in Greece in ancient times, as is seen 
firoin Plutarch, in his life of Solon : — '^ The Athenians, because 
their fields were better for pasture than com, were from the 
beginning great enemies to the wolves.'* Apollo is also called 
Xuxsto^ and XoxoscrdvoC) from his aid in their destruction. 

iTobe completed in Part XIV.) 
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THE BRITISH EXPEDITIONS OP C. JULIUS CAESAR. 



Thbbe is perhaps little to add on this subject that is new ; 
but as I happened lately to read Dr. Halley's remarks upon it, 
I have thoogfat that it may be nseftil to revive the substance of 
them, with some few additional observations. The Essay of 
Halley is cbancteiized by a deamess and convincingness that 
mre seldom displayed by professed antiquarians ; indeed, few 
men have possessed so sound and vigorous an understanding. ' 

The time and place of Caesar's landing in Britain in his first 
ejqpedhion are fixed by Dr. Halley as follows, (The PhHoso^ 
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phieal Transctctiana and Collections^ Abridged to the end of the 
year 1700, by John Lowthorp, Vol. m. p. 412.) The first ex- 
pedition was in B. C. 55, in the consulship of Cn» Pompeius 
Magnus, and M» Licinius Crassus. The season is indicated by 
Ceesar's expression that a small part of the smnmer remainedi 
(jDtf BeU. (jfaU.y iv. 20.) He reached the coast of Britain aboat 
the fourth hour, (rr. 23.) which, according to the Roman mode 
of dividing the day, would be between nine and ten in the morn- 
ing* He found the enemy on the clifb, which he describes as so 
near to the sea, that a missile could be thrown bom the higher 
ground upon the shore. These cli£&, (montes,) are admitted 
to be the chalk rocks of Dover and the South Foreland. Ciesar 
cast anchor here, and staid till the ninth hour, which would be 
till about three in the afternoon, at which time, having the wind 
and tide (ventum et sestum) with him, he sailed eight (most 
M.SS. read vii.) Roman miles, and anchored in an open and level 
shore, (aperto ac piano litore naves constituit) and herehelanded. 
After being four days in Britain, there was a foil moon, (eadem 
nocte^ rv. 29.) which, as Csesar observes, makes the greatest 
tides in the ocean ; and as the Romans were ignorant of this, 
their gallies, which were drawn on shore, were filled with water. 
He proceeds to say that the autumnal equinox (propinqua die 
sequinoetii, iv. 36.) was now near, and after some days' stay, he 
returned to Gallia. 

Halley determines the precise day of the landing as follows : — 
It appears £rom the eclipse of the moon, which Drusus made use 
of to quiet the revolt of the Pannonian army on the news of the 
death of Augustus, (Tacitus, AnnaL i. 28.) that Augustus died 
A. D. 14, or A. Y. C. 767 ; and the landing of Caesar was 68 
years before, or B. C. 55. In this year, B. C. 55, the foil moon 
fell out August 30. after midnight, or 31. in the morning 
before day. The preceding foil moon was August 1. soon 
after noon, which is therefore not the fiill moon mentioned by 
Csesar ; nor could the foil moon which is mentioned by Caesar 
be the foil moon in the beginning of July, for that moon would 
not be ten days aft:er the summer solstice ; and Caesar could not 
have said, as he does say, that he sailed for Britain when a small 
part of the summer was left. The fiill moon mentioned by 
Csesar was therefore the foil moon on the 30th of August, 
at night ; and Caesar landed in Britain on the 26th of August, 
in the afternoon, about a month before the autumnal equinox* 
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. I am informed by Professor De Morgan, that in a MS. memo- 
randum of the late Francis Baily, there is the following remark, 
— " full moon at B. C. 55, August 30, at night ; therefore Csesar 
landed August 26." Professor De Morgan informs me that by 
an independent calculation he has arrived at the same result. 

Halley observes, that as it is admitted that the high lands off 
which CisBsar anchored were the clifiGs of Dover, or the clifBs in 
that neighbourhood, it only remains to see whether he sailed 
north or south to find a landing-place. The data which Halley 
takes to determine this are: 1. That it was four days before 
the fiill moon. 2. That that day, by three of the clock in tho 
afternoon, the tide ran the same way that he sailed. 3. That 
a S. by E. moon makes high water on all that coast, the flood 
coming*firom the southward. Hence it will follow, that on that 
day it was high water at Caesar's anchorage, about eight in the 
morning, and consequently low water about two ; about three 
the flood-tide would be set in, and Csesar says that he went 
with it ; and as the flood sets to the northward, it is plain that 
the open coast to which he was carried, was the Downs, or the 
coast of DeaL 

The circumstances of the second expedition and landing, are 
briefly these : Caesar left Gallia (v. 8.) with five legions, and 2000 
horse. He sailed fix)m the Portus Itius at sunset, and the length 
of the passage he estimates at 30 Roman miles, (v. 2.) The wind 
was "lenis Afiricus," which Dr. Halley takes to be S.W, 
About midnight the wind fell, and he could not keep his course. 
Being carried along by the tide, at day-break he saw that he 
had left Britain on the left hand. The tide then turned, and 
the ships were rowed to that part of the island where he had 
4anded the year before;^ which, as above shown, is the coast 
at, or about DeaL The situation of the Portus Itius is 
taken by Halley to be either Ambleteuse or Calais, because 
Ptolemy calls the Promontory of Calais clifi^, ^Ixiov &pov, and 



' Ceesar 8aya,(T. 8.) '^ turn roTBus lestiis 
oommutationem secatos remisoontendit 
vt earn partem insulsB caperet, qua op- 
tmnmi cno cgreaBum sopenore oostate 
oognoTerat Qua in re." DnimaimyG^ 
ekiehu Romt. lulii, p. 131, observes, 
that Dion (xl. 1.) ** observes, that 
Ceesar landed here in his first expedi- 
tion ; GBBsar does not say so, but it is 

IV. 



probable." Certainly Ciesar does not 
say that he did land at the same place ; 
but he says that his men rowed for the 
place where he had landed the yettr be- 
fore; and he proceeds to say that a 
landing was made, which, according to 
common use of language, means at the 
place for which they were rowing. 
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it is reasonable to conelude that the Portus Itius was very near 
thereto. D'Anville (^Notice de la Oauley Itius Portus) assents 
to the opinion of Du Cange, that Itius is Wit-sand, or, as it is 
generally written and pronounced, Wissan, which is at the bottom 
of a cove between Gris-nez, which he assumes to be the Pro- 
montorium Itium, and another point called Blanc-nez. But 
D'Anville adopts the erroneous opinion that Csesar landed at 
Hythe, which is clearly shewn to be felse by Halley's reasoning. 
As the place of Caesar's landing is certain, we must make use 
of that tajct to assist us in determining the position of Idas, 
rather than assume the position of Itius in order to the determin- 
ing of the landing place of Caesar. It is sometimes assumed 
that Csesar sailed from the Portus Itius on his first expedition, 
but he does not say so ; and a comparison of the two passages 
(rv. 21. and v. 2.) rather leads to the conclusion that he did 
not. Strabo (p. 199. ed. Casaub.) has confounded the two ex- 
peditions. 

Eb.lley argues on the supposition of the Portus Itius being 
either Calais or Ambleteuse, and the " Afiricus" being a S. W. 
wind, that Csesar's course must have been about N.W., for he 
supposes that a ship in those times could hardly sail nearer to 
the wind than eight points. Now this course, he argues, would 
carry Csesar to the Downs, but would not bring him to the low 
tract towards Dimgeness, which is about W. of Calais, and not 
more than W.N.W, of Boulogne, even if that should be taken 
to be the Portus Itius. Whence Halley concludes, that if Caesar 
was not bound more northerly that the South Foreland, he could 
not have thought the AMcus, a S. W. wind, proper for his pas- 
sage, his object being to land where he landed the year before. 

The AMcus, of course, was a name given in Italy to the wind 
which blew firom Africa, but it had a reference to a definite 
point of the compass. Due south is Auster or Notus ; the Africus 
was "ab occasu brumali," (Pliny, Hiat. Nat. ii. 47.) and Bruma 
is the winter solstice. The Africus therefore would be north of 
S. W. if we take Pliny's definition of Africus, and Caesar's course 
would be to the north of N.W., upon Halley's supposition of 
the ancients' capacity for sailing ; and this may help to explain 
how he got so &r out of his course as to leave the isle of Thanet 
on his left ; for this was the part of Britain that he first saw in 
his second voyage. 

Dion Cassius (xxxiv. 51.) states, that Caesar, after anchor- 
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ing, sailed round a promontory, and directed his course to the 
other direction, (Ssepov itva itpoexoooov §i:£po>os itapexo|jiio^.) Halley 
remarks, the only promontories on the coast are Dungeness and 
the South Foreland ; but it could not be Dungeness, because 
CsBsar sailed eight Roman miles from the place where he 
anchored to the place where he landed ; and Dungeness is 20 
miles from Dover, direct distance. Accordingly, he concludes 
that the promontory of Dion is the South Foreland, and Caesar 
must have anchored otf Dover, for eight miles sail from Dover, 
round a promontory, would bring him to the shore which he 
describes in his fourth book as " apertum et planum,'' and in his 
fifth book as *^ moUe ac apertum." Reimarus^ in his notes to 
Dion Cassius, (xxxix. 51.) refers to Halley's paper in the Tran- 
sactions, but commits the stupid blunder of saying that Halley 
has remarked that Caesar sailed south from *^ Dower," as the 
learned editor writes it, though the object of Halley's paper is 
to show that he sailed north. 

Dion Cassius (xxxix. 51.) says that the barbarians opposed 
Caesar on his landing in the shallow waters (etc ta xevapj,) which 
term is not to be taken as meaning swampy places; tsvoyoc 
simply means ^'a shallow," as appears from Herodotus (vin. 129.) 
and other writers. " And so," observes Halley, " this objection 
against the assertion that Caesar landed in the Downs, which is 
known to be a firm champaign country, without fens or mo- 
rasses, will be removed; and the whole argument will, 'tis 
hoped, be admitted by the curious*" 

If, however, any of those who maintain the opinion that Caesar 
landed in a swamp, insist much on that point, they may be 
answered by saying that he landed a little north of Deal, at the 
outlet of the Stour.' 

After Caesar had landed, in his second expedition, he advanced 



^ In my notes to the translation of Plu^ 
tareh'B Life of Geeear, I remarked (note 
to ch^. 23.) that he landed od the coast 
of Kent; either at Deal, or between 
Sandgate and Hythe. The assertion 
was safe enough, for he could not land 
any where else ; bat I regret that I had 
not time to inyestigate the subject then, 
being fully occupied with the Tarious 
natters which the notes required. 1 
take this opportunity of referring to 



another note in the same translation, 
(c. 22.) in which I have given the sub- 
stance of an excellent German essay on 
Ceesax's passage of the Rhine ; in which 
the writer proves, most clearly, that 
Geosar crossed that river, near Coblcnz, 
and below that dty. The establishment 
of such points in the nortiiem campaigns 
of the iUustrious Roman, is well worth 
the labour. 
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into the interior with part of his forces. After inarching twelve 
Roman miles, (v. 9.) he spied the enemy, who adyanced with 
their cavalry and chariots to a river, and from higher ground 
(ex loco superiore) attempted to repel the Romans. The Bri- 
tons evidently made a stand on the higher ground of a stream, 
which the Romans had to cross from the other side. Now, as 
the Romans advanced from the Downs, as here assumed, they 
would first come to the smaller branch of the Stour, which is 
a very inconsiderable stream ; but if they advanced twelve Ro- 
man miles, they would come upon the main branch of the Stour, 
a few miles below Canterbury ; and the west bank of this river 
is high land, and the east side is low ; and this is just the posi- 
tion which Caesar describes. Gale, in his paper hereafter re- 
ferred to, fixes on the same place ; but he does not remark that 
the banks are high, which is the case. If Csesar had advanced 
twelve miles from Hythe, the only stream that he would find 
would be the upper water of the Stour about Ashford, which is 
there a very inconsiderable stream, and the banks do not answer 
the description of Csesar. Camden (Britannia^ p. 238, ed.' 
Gibson) says there is a tradition that Csesar encamped at Chil- 
ham, or Julham, and he thinks that this is the place where 
Caesar encamped after beating the Britons on the river; he 
adds that it is exactly twelve miles from the coast ; but a note 
on the margin truly observes, ^' it is said to be more." In &ct 
it is 19 English miles from Deal, direct distance. Camden adds, 
^^ nor is there a river between." But the smaller branch of the 
Stour is between. The value of the tradition of the name 
Julham may be left out in the account. The enemy were 
driven back from the river, and retired into the woods and 
hills ; which hills may be the elevations N. W. of Canterbury, 
about Heme Hill. 

Caesar's course was to the Thames, (Thamesis,) which he 
places 80 Roman miles from the sea ; and this meains that the 
point to which he was making was 80 nailes firom the place 
where he landed. He knew nothing of the course of the Thames, 
and he pretends to know nothing. With that singular good 
sense and perspicuity which characterize his writings, he tells 
us simply what is to the purpose, and what he knows. The 
Thames — all that he knew of the Thames — ^was 80 Roman miles 
fi^m the sea, which means that part of the sea which concerns 
his narrative. 
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On arriving at the Thames, he found Cassivellaunus on the 
opposite side with a large force, and the bank defended with 
sharp stakes. Stakes of the same kind were also fixed in the 
stream, under the water. The Romans, howeyer, crossed the 
river, and the Britons fled. 

This, says Caesar, was the only place where the Thames could 
be forded ; which means, of course, the only place up to that 
point. Whether there were really other places below this point 
where the river could be forded, is immaterial ; it was the lowest 
ford that he had any information about. No conclusion can 
be derived as to the passage of the Thames from this statement 
about the ford ; but there is other evidence about it which is 
somewhat curious. Bede, in his history, quoted by Reimarus 
in jbis note on Dion Cassius, (xL. 3.) speaks of stakes in the 
Thames,whichBede believes tobethe stakes mentioned by Csssar, 
as being visible in his time, though he does not say that he had 
seen them ; he says they are as thick as a man's thigh, and being 
surrounded vnth lead, are immoveably fixed in the river. Csesar 
says nothing of the lead ; nor does Bede (i. 2.) fix the position 
of the stakes ; nor does he say that he had seen them. Camden 
(Britannia^ p. 182, ed. Gibson) takes Csesar^s ford to be at Cowey 
Stakes, near Oatlands, on the Thames, near the confluence of 
the Wey. There is a paper in the Archasologia, (i. 184.) by Mr. 
Samuel Gale, on these Cowey Stakes. He says that the wood 
of these stakes has become so hard as to resemble ebony ; and it 
is evident, from the exterior grain, that the stakes were the 
entire bodies of young oaks. The distance of Oatlands from the 
Downs, agrees vnth. CsBsar's distance of eighty miles, and Cam- 
den remarks : — " Now this ford we speak of is at the same dis* 
tance from the sea, and I am the first that I know of who has 
mentioned and settled it in its proper place.*' Gale adds, in a 
note to his paper in the ArchoRologia, — '^ Since the vmting of 
this, one of the stakes, entire, was actually weighed up between 
two loaded barges, at the time of a great flood, by the late Rev. 
M(. Clark, Junior, of Long Ditton.** 

It is not possible to trace Csssar^s course north of the Thames. 
There were no roads or regular built towns by which he could in- 
dicate his course. The position of the British town of Cassi- 
villanus. wMch was merely a spot defended by a ditch and 
rampart, (v. 21.) is uncertain ; and Csssar gave it no name : all 
conjecture about it is mere guessing. He returned to the coast, 
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but he does not say by what route. H^ left the island near the 
time of the autumnal equinox, B.C. 54. 

Q. Cicero, the brother of the orator Marcus, accompanied 
Caesar in his second expedition to Britain ; and Marcus sent seTe-- 
ral letters to Quintus while he was in Britain, and received sever 
ral from him. (Ad Quint, Fratr. iii. 1 .) One letter from Quintus 
was dated the 10th of August, according to the unreformed ca- 
lendar, which Marcus received on the 13th of September. Quin- 
tus sent another letter, from Britain, on the 25th of September. 
(Cicero, Ad Attic, iv. 17.) Marcus Cicero also corresponded 
with Caesar while Caesar was in Britain. Caesar wrote a letter 
on the 1st of September, which Cicero received on the 27th 
of September, (Ad Quint. Fratr. iii. 1. J 7.) Caesar wrote 
again to Cicero (Ad Attic, iv. 17.) on the 25th of September, 
at the same time that Quintus wrote, at which time Caesar was 
thinking of leaving the island ; and he actually left about the 
equinox, or the 25th September of the reformed calendar. 
Cicero received Caesar's last letter on the 22d of October of 
the unreformed calendar. Cicero's letter to his brother Quintus, 
(Ad Quint. FrcUr. ill. 1.) mentions the letter of Quintus, which 
was dated from Britain on the 10th of August, and the letter 
of Caesar, dated on the 1st of September. Caesar explains to 
Marcus why no letter from Quintus accompanied his own letter, 
by informing him that Quintus was not with him when he had 
come to the coast. Quintus, therefore, appears to have brought 
up the rear of the army in its retreat. Cicero (Ad Quint. 
Fratr., iii. 1. § 7.) tells his brother that he had not answered 
Caesar's letter of the 1st of September, on account of Caesar's 
sorrow. Cicero alludes to the death of Julia, Caesar's daughter, 
which probably took place in September, B. C. 54. The first 
letter of the third book of the letters of Marcus to Quintus, could 
not have reached the British coast before Quintus left it. He 
would get the letter soon after he returned to the Gallic coast. 
When Marcus wrote this letter, he knew that intelligence had 
been dispatched to Cesar of his daughter's death, and that^ he 
would receive it before he could receive a letter from Marcus 
in reply to that of the 1st of September. Plutarch (Caesar. 23,) 
says that Caesar, on returning to the Gallic coast, found letters 
which were just going to cross over to him. These letters in- 
formed Caesar of the death of Julia, his only child. 

There are two papers in the Archceohgia (n. 134.) by Daincs 
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Barrington, on Ciesar's invasioii of Britain, and more particularly 
his passage across the Thames. He says, " There seems to have 
never been a worse planned or conducted enterprise than each 
of these invasions." I^ in place of " invasions," the reader will 
put *^ papers," he will have a very correct notion of this gentle- 
man's two essays. In his second paper, he endeavours to shew 
that Csesar did not cross the Thames ; and that the liver which 
he calls the Thames, was the Medway. His remarks on the 
inconclusive nature of the evidence which Camden derives from 
the Cowey Stakes, are the only part of the essay that is worth 
reading. He suggests that these stakes are only "the remains 
of a fishing wear; so many of which, in the Thames particularly, 
are directed to be destroyed by the 23d chapter of Magna 
Charta." He also says that the stakes lie across the stream 
of the Thames ; and, if his delineation is correct, there is only 
a single line of them ; and he says that such stakes could not 
possibly have obstructed the passage of an army, for, to answer 
that purpose, they should have been fixed in the direction of the 
streami, and, according to his figure, in a single line, close to 
the Middlesex bank. But if there was more than a single line 
of stakes across the river, such stakes would also make a line in 
the direction of the river, and form an obstacle to an army ; and 
it is not certain, so fiu: as he shows, that there is only a single 
line across the river. The stakes may perhaps deserve some 
further examination, if they still exist. 

As a sample of Barrington's accumulation of impertinent (I 
mean non-pertinent) arguments, I select the following: — " Caesar 
twice mentions this name (Thames) ; but dwells not at all upon 
its beauties, tide, or other circumstances, which must have ne- 
cessarily struck him. He does not moreover seem to have heard 
of such a city as London, upon the banks of the river ; which 
Tacitus describes as being a place of great trade in the time 
of Nero, (^Annal. xiv. 33.) and Ammianus Marcellinus calls, 
not only a flourishing, but ancient town. On the contraiy, 
Caesar describes the Britons as living merely within a trench 
and fi)rtification of wood, without mention of even a covered hut." 
Those who are acquainted with Csesar's Conmientaries, will re- 
member the expression " creberrima sedificia, fere Gallicis consi- 
milia," (v. 12.) Barrington's conclusion ought to be that Caesar 
never was in Britain. 

To strengthen his argument, Barrington communicates, in a 
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third paper, some remarks of the Rev. Dr. Owen, on the time 
employed in Caesar's two expeditions into Britain ; which re* 
marks, he informs us, in a note, ^ are printed from some scraps 
of paper, just as they occurred to him upon reading CSaesar^s 
account of his invasion of Britain." The length of time that 
the first expedition occupied is given correctly enough. As to 
the time employed in the second expedition, the Doctor assumes, 
for certain reasons, that Caesar landed in Britain, in his second 
expedition, about the same time in both years, or rather, 
about eleven days sooner in the second expedition, and about the 
19th or 20th of August. He quitted Britain, according to the 
Doctor, about the 19th of September ; and his whole stay was 
therefore about thirty-two days. He then concludes, that if 
we consider how he was occupied, he could not, in this space of 
time, have advanced to the Thames, crossed, and advanced some 
distance north of it, and returned to his ships — *^ maugre all 
the inconveniences and embarrassments mentioned by him, 180 
miles in the compass of 20 days." He deducts ten days for the 
refitting of the ships, and two more for the time (aliquamdin) 
which Csssar waited before he went away. I am not inclined 
to admit the impossibility of Caesar's doing all this in twenty 
days. But the true answer is, that the Doctor does not know 
how long Caesar was in Britain, in this second expedition. Caesar 
does not say that he set out on his second expedition, as he did 
on the first, near the close of summer. The second expedition 
to Britain chiefly occupied the campaign season of B.C. 54, as 
is apparent from Caesar's own work, (v. 4.) It has ahready been 
mentioned that one letter, written from Quintus to his brother 
Marcus Cicero while he was in Britain, was dated 10th August, 
and another 25th September, according to the unreformed 
calendar. From these two letters alone, we therefore see that 
Caesar was in Britain at least 45 days. This interval between 
two letters, agrees very well with a letter of Marcus to Quintus^ 
(ni. 3.) which we may presume to have been written just before 
he received the letter of the 25th of September, for he says, '^ it is 
now more than fifty days that I hear nothing from you, nothing 
fi?om Caesar; no news from your whereabouts, no letter, not even 
a rumour." Now the letter of the 10th August was received on 
the 13th September ; and that of Caesar, dated the 1st of Sep- 
tember, on the 27th of September. Cicero was speaking very 
loosely, unless he wrote this letter to Quintus (ill. 3.) just be- 
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fore the 22d of October, and was therein referring to the letter 
of Csesar dated 1st September: the 29 days which September 
then had and 21 days of October make exactly 50 days. This 
letter to Quintos, (in. 3.) appears to show that Cicero had then 
receiyed no news of the army leaving Britain ; it was therefore 
written before the 17th letter of the 4th book to Atticus, in which 
he informs Atticus of receiving letters on the 22d of October, 
which informed him of the army being then about to leave 
Britain. 

Caesar left Britain, after his second expedition, a little before 
the equinox, (v. 23.) ; and as the Roman unreformed calendar 
was then in arrear, the above dates of the 25th September, and 
10th of August, belong to an earlier period in the year than 
those dates respectively. Ideler makes this 25th of September 
of the unreformed calendar, correspond to the 31st of August 
of the Julian calendar. The letter of the 1 0th of August, there- 
fore, from Quintus, belongs to the middle of July, and Csesar 
was in Britain above 60 days at least, if he left after the 2l8t 
day of September of the reformed calendar. 

K he did not in this time accomplish all that Barrington and 
Owen would have been able to do, if they had commanded, the 
great difficulties which these two gentlemen have supposed, for 
the' purpose of showing that he got no ftirther than the Medway, 
may excuse the Roman general. But he probably knew the 
business of war as well as they did, and so accomplished all that 
he could. The war of a large disciplined army in a new country, 
and against a barbarous people, is always slow and difficult, 
and not attended with the brilliant results that mark a regular 
campaign, where there are disciplined armies on both sides ; as 
the experience of recent times has often shown. To suppose 
that any person who invaded Britain from the east coast of 
Kent, would not attempt to make his way to the Thames, and 
that if he had any success at all, he woidd not accomplish it, 
shows great ignorance on the part of these writers ; but the 
curious reader may refer to these papers, and form his own 
judgment of them.' 

Gboroe Loko. 



' It 18 from Dnumuiiiy {Oeiekiokte 
BonUf lulii, p. 303, n. 38,) that I learn 
that Ideler makes the 26th September 
(qu. 25th September) of the vmrafomied 



Julian Calendar of B. C. 54, correspond 
to the 3l8t of Angnst of the Jnlian Ca- 
lendar. (Ideler, Handb. d. Chronolo' 
gie, 2y 166.) I haye not Idcler's book 
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XXII. 

ON THE USE OF THE WORD 'ApurroKparia. 



There is perhaps nothing which more strikes a modem 
reader as partaking of that character for disputatious trifling 
with which the ancients have sometimes been charged, than the 
language which the Greeks held concerning Aristocracy. Not 
only do we find the necessary ambiguity resulting from the bjct^ 
that the term is used sometimes according to its etymological 
sense, as the government of the best, — ^and sometimes accord- 
ing to the subsequent sense which it still bears, as the govern- 
ment of nobles ; but these two meanings seem to be so inextri- 
cably, even studiously interwoven, that serious arguments are 
founded upon them, which could have no weight except on 
the hypothesis that the two senses were united by a real, as well 
as an etymological, bond. Thus, in the dispute of the Seven 
Persians in Herodotus, (iii. 81,) the advocate of Aristocracy 
against Democracy and Monarchy is made to say without con- 
tradiction, — ^[j£T^ hSpm Tcbv &piaTO)v ImX^ovrec 6}juX(i]v, Touxotot 
i:8ptdda){jLSv to xpccTo; ' h yap d^ xouTotoi xal ahzd lviGO}i£&a * iptoxcov 
xe dvdpcuv oixo]; Sptoxa PouXsufiaTa yivsoto; where it is clear 
on the one hand, that the actual form advocated is purely a 
government of nobles ; whilst, on the other hand, the arguments 
by which he supports it are drawn from the assumption, that it 
is also the government of the best. Such also seems to have 
been the feeling which lay at the root of the wish of many 
Athenians to establish an oligarchy in their country, instead of 
the existing democracy. Men like Antiphon and Crito and 



to refer to. It appears that the year of 
confusion began on the 13th October, 
A. V. C. 707, (Gary, Pcdaologia Chnmi- 
CO, 167,) "which shews that the old Ro- 
man year at that time had nm forward 
so mnch as is between the 13th of Octo- 
ber and the Ist of January next ensa- 
ing, and that from the 13th of October 
to the 1st of January, twelve months 
after, are 445 days, as Censorinus hath 
stated iV* This will make the << pre- 
cipitation," as Cazy caUs it, in the year 
before the Julian emendation amount 



to near three months, and would 
place Caesar's landing in B. C. 54, in 
the latter part of May. It is clear Hiat 
he did yery little in B. G. 54, before fas 
British campaign. It is however diffi- 
cult to determine with any predsioa 
what was the amount of error in any 
given year before B. C. 46. Probablj 
some person who has more inclination for 
these investigations may look stifl tar- 
ther into it. Thme are some remarks 
on this subject by Clinton, F<mIj, Imtro^ 
dnaion, Vol. ii. — G. L. 
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Plato, who felt that in the Athenian assemblies they were shorn 
of the influence natarally dne to their talents, were by their 
very position disposed to fitvoor a change of constitation. This, 
as Dr. Arnold has well shown in his note on Thucyd. viii. 89, 
has always been the case with men similarly situated under any 
government. But the peculiarity of their cas^ consisted in this, 
that the Utopia to which they looked forward as one in which 
merit was sure to meet its reward was always an aristocracy. 
Alcibiades alone may be an exception, if we are to suppose that 
there was any foundation for the charges against him, as aiming 
at a tyranny at the time of the mutilation of the Hermse. 
Amongst all the other eminent men disafiected to the existing 
constittttion, there seems to have prevailed but one political 
theory. Sparta — ^in itself one would have thought the most 
alien to the mind of a great Athenian—Constantly floated be- 
fore their imaginations, not merely as a source of temporary 
support, but as an image of ideal excellence. Hence, it would 
seem, the contrast which Pericles, throughout the Funeral Ora- 
tion, draws between the Spartan and Athenian character, as if 
in covert reproach of the party who opposed themselves to him as 
the leader of the democracy ; — ^hence the well-known Laconism 
of Plato and Xenophon — hence the close practical league 
which the disaffected party at Athens, during the close of the 
Peloponnesian war, cultivated with Sparta. And thus the dis- 
appointment of the more eminent of these revolutionists, which 
led to the reaction against the Four Hundred, seems to have 
been embittered by reflecting that the new constitution, which 
still denied them their due place in the government of the 
country, had been by them founded on the idea of the ascen- 
dancy of merit. 

But this apparent confusion manifests itself most strongly in 
the systematic treatment of political science by Plato and Aris- 
totle. In the Republic of Plato, it is needless to point out how 
constantly we recognize in his ideal polity the features of the 
Spartan aristocracy. And in the Politics of Aristotle, the 
^oToxpATCa of the Seventh Book, though evidently distinct 
from the existing constitution which bore that name, as being 
fiur more democratical, (see vii. 13,) yet has some peculiari- 
ties taken from it, apparently for no other reason than the 
identity of name, as, e. g. the occupation of strongholds in the 
country, (vii, 11,) which has an evident connection with a go- 
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vemment by nobles, but none whatever witli an abstract idea 
of a perfect constitution. 

The difficulties suggested by this seeming concision are mani- 
fold. How, for instance, could they, with such a view, avoid the 
strange conclusion, that some actual government had realized 
that ideal perfection which all governments must attain, un- 
less they cease to be governments altogether?^ How again 
could any one form claim, as its distinguishing characteristic, 
appointment with regard to merit ? And yet more, as we may 
be sure that no government in Aristotle's time did make its 
appointments uniformly with regard to merit, how coiild such 
a constitution as is described under the name of an aristocracy 
be distinguished from a mild oligarchy? And lastly, how Ib the 
blending of the actual aristocracy and the ideal polity so called, 
to be reconciled with th$ decided preference given in Aristotle 
(PoZ. III. 10,) to democracy ? 

The best answer to these difficulties may perhaps be found 
by considering the actual history of the real, as distinct from the 
ideal, constitution known by the name dpearoxparia. As described 
by Aristotle, it borders on the one side on a constitutional 
government (icoXixeia), on the other side on an oligarchy. Its 
main virtue is self-control, (ooxppoouvT],) (^Thucyd, viii. 64, 
82, 17, 65.) Its main object is national education, (JRhet 1. 85.} 
Its distinguishing outward characteristics are eleettan, (oc^eoecO 
as opposed to lot, (xX^poc) in the appointment of its officers^ in 
whom it looks only for merit. The officers most peculiar to it 
are icatdovofjioi, TDvaxovojiot, and vo(xo<p6XaxE<. Locally it is distin- 
guished from oligarchy and tyranny, whose seat is in the cita- 
del, and from democracy, whose seat is in the market-place, by 
the occupation of strong places in the country, (PoZ. vn. !!•) 
The most notable specimen of it in Greece, was the constitution 
of Lacedsemon, {Pol. ii. 6 ; vii. 14.) 

Now if we go back to its origin, we shall find it closely con- 
nected with the paotXsia, or kingdom, with which, by Plato and 
Aristotle, it is so remarkably associated. In both (as distin- 
guished from the other pure form of government, icoXiTEia,) Spex^ 
is said to be the ruling principle ; both have a twofold meaning ; 



^ Isocratee (Panath, 260,) states this 
difficulty strongly, when he asserts that 
an m^i^TOM^Tta may exist equally under 



and when be calls the Athenian goTcm- 
ment an t^^iertn^arU. But this plainly 
was not the usual language either of 
philosophers or Btatesmen In Greece. 
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PaocXeto, no less than iptotoxpoxCa, is applied to a state of society 
which seems wholly ideal, as well as to actual monarchies ; 
lastly, both, as we said, have historically a common origin ; 
they arose in that period so often alluded to by Aristotle, when 
society was yet in its infency ; when a few individuals (PoZ. in. 
14,) were entitled to rule over the as yet unenlightened mass. 
And thus in early times the two forms are hardly distinguish- 
able : Alcinous with the twelve PaotXstic of Phseacia — Theseus 
with the four ^oXopaotXel; of Attica — ^the " Rex" of Rome with 
the Patres — ^the Lars of Etruria with the Lucumones, might be 
caUed indifferently kings, or the chie& of an aristocracy. 

And so all the minuter features ascribed to the iptoxoxpatta, 
accord with the character, not of an aristocracy in general, such 
as that of the later history of Venice, but of an ancient constitu- 
tion, whether regal or aristocratical. The possession of strong- 
holds in the country, {PoL vii. 11,) reminds us exactly of the 
feudal castles and royal palaces in the middle ages ; the kingly 
citadels, whose Cyclopean remains still crown the neighbouring 
eminences of Tiryns, Mycenae, and Argos, within the short 
compass of a single plain, ^ succeed each other no less rapidly 
than the ruined towers along the banks of the Rhine ; the cha- 
racteristic of election by suffrage is in precise accordance with 
the elective character of the feudal monarchy, preserved in 
practice so long among the Franks and Saxons, and in theory 
in England down to the 16th century, and gradually superseded 
by hereditary or other claims, which the change of cinnim- 
stances made necessary. 

To these external resemblances between the rise of the two 
forms, was added the resemblance of the principle on which they 
both originally rested. The superiority was in both the result of 
an acknowledged moral superiority. A higher race, while as yet 
the distinctions of race were broad and visible — ^a greater wisdom 
and knowledge, as displayed in beneficent inventions and institu- 
tions, whilst as yet such gifts were rare — a more eminent power 
of warding off the evils abounding in barbarian times on every 
side, evils from the beasts of the forest, and from men almost 
as ferocious as beasts, — ^these were the qualities which in these 



* DkmyBua, (AtU. Rom, 1. 12,) says, 
in speaking of QElnotniB, «#sirf «'»- 



Ifwi^ fiv rut w>Mt9ii r^JTiir m mj ^tmt 
tytMnt* 
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early times at once determined the governors of a nation ; and 
to have disputed their right, would have seemed as unnatural 
as it would have been inexpedient. The diotpi^eec ^ooiX^ of 
Homer, and the descendants of Odin amongst our own ances- 
tors — ^the foundation of the &me of Danaus on his invention of 
wells, and of the Roman kings on their several institutions — 
the labours of Minos, Theseus, and Hercules, as well as of the 
knights of the feudal ages, in suppressing pirates, robbers, and 
monsters, — are obvious instances of the truth of Aristotle's as* 
sertion respecting the origin of monarchy.^ 

This feet was also strongly expressed in words. Carlyle has 
well shown, in his chapter on Realized Ideals, in his History of 
the French Revolution^ how much more striking was the re- 
semblance between names and realities in early than in later 
times, not because the governments themselves were better, 
but because the foimdations on which they rested were then more 
clearly seen, than they had been since they have been overlaid 
by the systems of later civilization. Thus the government of 
nobles in Greece would naturally have been called the govern- 
ment of the best, (^aroxpaua,) in the same way as the Teu- 
tonic chiefs were called by names which implied their strength 
or knowledge, (konig — ^king,) and the assembly of Saxon coun- 
cillors, by names which denoted their wisdom, (witena-gemote.) 
Such must always be the case in those early ages, when words 
take their rise, and when men aim at their ends and act on 
their principles, with the rude straightforwardness of barba- 
rism, rather than in those later ages, when words have become 
technical and crusted over with second intentions, and when 
the simplest end can be attained only by circuitous means and 
cumbrous machinery, and the most obvious principles are per« 
plexed by counteracting maxims and circumstances. The same 
tendency is discoverable in early legislation. It has been observed 
by Ouizot, that the direct recognitions of virtue, and formal 
prohibitions of vice, which abound in the codes of the early 
Franks, diminish under the Carlovingians, and finally disappear 
at a later period, (^Civil, de France^ ii. 32.) ; a feet which indi- 



44»tnrat ir^kut * in ¥ aw ivtfyt^taf 

mmiivra^at r^t fiaeiXuf, Iri^ irriv t^yn 



vwifitfaf «XX' l^nratff ««/»«» rt jnu «'<Ar> 
ruav aafii^rac'af, — (Po/. III. 14.) 
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cates, not of course that rapine and murder were more effec- 
tually suppressed throughout Europe in the days of the Mero- 
vingians than they are at present, but that the moral end and 
origin of government was then acted upon and seen, not indi- 
rectly, but directly. 

The name then seems to have crigituUed^ first, in the real co- 
incidence of early aristocracies or oligarchies with the best con- 
ceivable government imder existingcircumstances; and secondly, 
in the tendency of a simple age to express this coincidence in lan- 
guage. Had the only constitution of those times been monarchy, 
there seems every reason to suppose that the title ^aroxpa-cia 
would have been appropriated to it, as in fact it was in the Teuto- 
nic nations, as before alluded to, under the name of ''konig," or 
" king," and as it is more or less in the polity of Plato ; but, this 
not being the case, it became fixed in the form which generally 
prevailed, and was perpetuated accordingly. This brings us to 
the reason why, inlatertimes, when othergovemments had arisen, 
which must of necessity have laid claim ultimately to regard for 
merit, the name and dignity of an iptatoxporta was still assumed 
by the oligarchical forms of constitution, and its assumption by 
them acknowledged in other states. The name would be na- 
turally retained by the governments which had once possessed 
it, so long as they themselves existed ; the old PaotXatat, accord- 
ing to Aristotle {Pol. iii. 14,) and Thucydides (i. 13,) speedily 
became extinct ; but their more extended development, in what 
were more usually termed ipcocoxpatCat, lingered on in Lacedas- 
mon and other parts of Greece, where a concurrence of circum- 
stances tended to preserve the old state of things unaltered. 
It was thus not in its character of exclusive government, but 
in its character of an ancient state, that Sparta was so actively 
engaged in suppressing what, but for their novelty, might have 
seemed the kindred governments of '' Tjrranny ;" it was in this 
character also that she so long retained her practical influence, 
as the natural mistress and protectress of Greece. 

An honourable title, thus possessed, would not be lost, unless 
some rival power disputed it. Even if there is a tangible good 
to be gained, it is seldom that an ancient name can be trans- 
ferred firom one object to another, much less if there is any 
other impediment to the alteration. In Greece, moreover, 
there were especial reasons why it should not have been claimed 
by oligarchies or democracies. For by " oligarchies," in the 
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strict sense of the term, the Greeks understood those govern- 
ments of a few, which, either as being newly established or 
altered in form, and founded usually on commercial principles, 
were divested of the hallowed associations which clung to the 
princely and heroic constitutions of ancient times. It was a 
difference not of degree, but of kind. The mere accidental cir- 
cumstance of similarity in the number of the governors, could 
not e&ce the chasm which existed between the colonial oligar- 
chy^ of Corcyra, and the national aristocracies of Crete and 
Sparta^ although political partizanship might at times create a 
strong sympathy between them. In the case of such money- 
getting states, as Corcyra, the truth forced itself on mankind, and 
expressed itself in language, that the government of a few was 
now only the government of a few and nothing more — ^that it 
had the evil of exclusiveness without its good — ^that it was 
^XtYOpxto, and not dptatoxpatia. Similar causes would also 
operate in preventing the claim from being put forward by de- 
mocracies. And here two other reasons would also interfere. 
First, the principle which the commons were compelled to 
assert, was by their very position not so much the ascendancy 
of meritj as the relief of the oppressed ; whatever consciousness 
they may have had of their own moral approximation to the 
few, was not so much an acknowledged fact to which they could 
appeal, as an overwhelming motive urging them to proceed. 
Secondly, the history of the struggles of the Roman Plebs, be- 
tween the years U. C. 311-389, shows how essential it must 
have been to their success, to put forward a definite cry of the 
interests of the d^iJKx;, rather than a vague watchword of the 
interests of merit, which would have afforded so wide an open- 
ing for all the influences so powerfully exercised by the Roman 
patricians. From the same cause, it became characteristic of 
democracies to institute election by lot for election by suffrage ; 
an institution which, considered abstractedly, would seem to 
diminish rather than increase the influence of the people — ^but 
which was in fact intended as a measure to prevent the other- 
wise probable occupation of all offices by the nobles, exactly 



* Thus Aiistoile repeatedly innsts on 
the iact, that the leading difference be- 
tween an oligarchy and a democracy, 
ties in the preference given by the for- 
mer (not to exclnsivencss, but) to 



wealth ; and that, if it were poeeible for 
the goyeming majority of a state to be 
also the most wealthy, that state would 
not be a democracy, but an oligarchy. 
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analogous to the Lex Licinia, which, in excluding the plebeians 
from the power of filling up one of the consulships, £ar more 
effectually secured to them the other, than if both had been 
left nominally open to them. 

Theri being then this clear difference between the " aristo- 
cracy," properly so called, as the constitution of the heroic ages, 
— ^and the " oligarchy" and "democracy," properly so called, as 
being the constitutions of later ages ; it only remains to be seen 
how fer there was any ground for the tendency of the Greeks 
to blend the attributes of this actual " aristocracy'^ with those 
of the ideal and perfect polity, further than appears from what 
has been already statedL That the old aristocracies had no 
such inherent and indisputable superiorily over the constitutions 
of a later date, is obvious from the very is^t of those later go- 
vernments having arisen. To use the language of Aristotle, 
in the passage so often referred to, the moral and intellectual 
powers which had at first been possessed only by a few, were 
shared by an ever-increasing number of the community — ^who 
thus became naturally entitled, as they were naturally qualified, 
to a greater share in the government than they had before pos^ 
sessed. But however much this may have been the case, there 
must have been some ground, not merely in words, but in 
things, for the notion in question.^ In a people so susceptible 



' It may not be munstanictiTe to give 
a list, which might easily be enlaiged, of 
words which from a general sense hare 
passed into the half-cant, or skngphra- 
seology of Greek politics : and it is ca- 
rious how many of them are to be found 
in that iiemarkable sketch of the whole 
progt t Ms of a Greek roTolution which 
we possess in the riiith Book of Thn- 
cydides. 

(1.) wtm^ti in the sense, not of general 
wickedness, but of the low meanness 
of the rabble or extreme democracy. 
— Thnc. Ti. 53, 89 ; Tin. 47, 73, 97 ; 
Arist Pol. IV. 8; V. 11 ; Aristoph. 
Eq. 185, 186; NfA. 101, 102. 
(2.) »mX»Mmymiisy in the sense of ^ gen- 
tlemen," and hence, especially of the 
''higher orders,*' or *'the aristocra- 
cy ;" a meaning too well known to need 
iUustrationi except for the sake of the 

IV. 



striking instance of it in Thncyd. tiiu 
48, and the antithesis in which it 
stands to Wfn^s in the two passages 
above quoted from Aristophanes. 
(3.) WtiMuu like the Latin « boni/' 
<* optimates," in the same sense as 

KmX§»mym$»im 

(4.) ivwvoi, again in the same sense, 
"the higher orders;" but a name 
not like the two former, assumed by 
themselves, but applied to them by 
those who considered themselves op- 
pressed. (Compare the sense of ^vMir- 
n4«, in Arist Pot, iv. 5 ; Thnc. vii. 
62, in the sense, not generally of " op- 
pression," but specially ^ of aristocra- 
tical oppression.") — ^Thncyd. /^oivtm, 
but espcMaally viii. 21, 48, 44, 63, 90. 

(5.) r«»f «rMif, (as applied specially to 
tiie temper of oligarchies or aristo- 
cracies.) Thuc. I. 84; iii. 65, 82, 

U 
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— so implicitly trusting — so enslaved to the meaning of words 
as were the Greeks, with words so fraught with philosophical 
truths, and so calculated to influence a nation, as were the words 
of the Greek language, it is not surprising that even the mere 
name of iptoroxpaxia, should have on the one hand really tended 
to preserve a higher standard among those states to which it 
was applied ; and on the other hand, led others to suppose that 
they really contained a living principle of virtue in a greater 
measure than usual, and that however much they failed of rea- 
lizing their theory, yet still that their theory was itself good 
and noble, and that whoever drank freely of the spirit of their 
constitution would receive only good, whereas he who drank 
of the spirit of later governments would receive good mixed 
with much evil. If the mere sight of the rocks of the Pnyx was 
sufficient to inspire the Athenian populace with a totally dis- 
tinct frame of mind, (Aristoph. Eq. 750,) if the mere sound of 
the word " tyranny" vras sufficient to throw them into a frenzy, 
(Thucyd. vi. 53.), we can well understand how a veneration 
for the title and forms of the constitutions, which lingered 
amongst the mountains of the Peloponnesus, should still so 
sway the mind of Greece, that no democratical or oUgarchieal 
tendencies could easily counteract its influence. 

There was, moreover, one feature peculiar to the older go« 
vemments, which entitled them to peculiar respect. In them, 
and not in the new constitutions, whose very origin set them 
free more or less from the restraint of ancient ties, was to be 
found a deep reverence for law,^a eontroul exercised by law 
over the mass of society. EducatioD, according to the sjmt of 
the constitution, (Tcotdsia icpdc '^ icoXtieiav) was the especial aim 
— ^self-controul (ooMppoouvn]) the especial virtue — of those govem- 



84; vni. 53, 64; ^»<x«ri«, (as i^ 
plied specially to the vice of demo- 
cracies.) Thuc Yi. 89. For the great 
fact on whioh this difference of mean- 
ing is based, see Ar. Pal, iv. 8. 

(6.) ivv«/«i«, as the especial Tirtae of ar- 
istocratical con8titutiQD8.^i-Thtte. ▼iii. 
64 ; Arist. Pol, it. 8. See Pindar 
jMunrn, for its especial application to 
Corinth. 

(7.) l^tvnitMtf in the sense of ^6t»" or 
" congenial, in » political and party 
point of view." — Thuc. vn. 40; v. 64, 



83 ; IV. 78 ; vii. 73, 86 ; Tin, 17, 46, 
47, 48, 63, 64, 70. 

(8.) rmXm^m^tTeiaif especiaHy of the 
distress suffered by the rich firam the 
public burdeiukF—Thue. viii. 47, 63. 

(9.) «^MM, po^tftoo^ agreement— Tfane. 
VIII. 76, 93. Compare Aristotle's de- 
finition of it, as «'«Xm«« ftXimd — JBtk^ 
IX. 

(10.) iMt iTtr^Unn, used for one party 
keeping watch on another.^ Thuc 
VI. 40; VIII. 69, 73. 
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ments which moat oesrly ^^roached antiqui^. Obedience to 
law is the very essence c^the Spartan character. It has been de- 
scribed as sach once for all I7 Herodotus in the argument which 
he makes Demaratos hold with Xerxes, (vn. 104.) It has been 
exemplified in the celebrated epitaph of those who died at Ther- 
mopybe, (Til. 228.) Sach a feeling, valuable at all times, was 
especially valuable, and espedally Boitad to be a safeguard of 
virtue, in an age when human law was regarded as the great — 
almost the only fixed — sanction of right and wrong. It is iho 
same sfarit which animated the frtj of Aristophanes against 
the sophists of Athens, whose disputations had the effect of 
weakening their respect for law. In proportion as this principle 
was the ideal rule of aristocracies, and in proportion to its es- 
pecial sacrednesa, was the horror entertained in them agwnst 
any violatioa of it, and the mischief attendant on stich violation, 
UnconstitutiDnal conduct («apavo|iIa) was with the Spartans the 
worst of crimes, and as &om the strictness with which the bo'nd 
«f law was kept up resulted tbe peculiar purity of their internal 
relations, so &om the same cause resulted the peculiar vices 
of their external relations, when they escaped from its restraint. 
Like children who have been held in leading-strings, they 
rushed into excesses at the slightest relaxation. The Uarmosts 
of Sparta, who were sent ont to govern foreign countries, were 
notorious for the lawlessness of their proceedings, (Thucyd. iv. 
132.) Fansaaias was dazzled and intoxicated as soon as he 
came into contact vrith Persian grandeur, (Thncyd. i. 133.) 
The Athenians appeal to the heartieas indifierence of the Spar- 
tans towards their allies, as a well known fiwt, (Thucyd. v. 109.) 
and nowhere does the licentiousness and lawlessness (cbtoXooia) 
of heathen manners appear more remarkably than in those Do- 
rian aristocracies of Mi^na Grecia, which had been transformed 
into oligarchies. It is an instance of the proverb, " A beggar 
mounted runs his horse to death." 

It would thus seem that the identification of the ^IptTcoxpcEria 
with the ideal polity, was the result, not so much of a strong 
antipoptUar feeling, bat ofastrong reverence for antii|iitty, o^]p^'- 
cially in regard to the influence of law. The proic .-^s nt' this 
identification may be illustrated by the [uvicess whiili iilentified 
the character of ideal wickedness with the "tyranny,*" txcept that 
in the case of aristocracy the name of the ideal wus conferroc 
OD the actual ; whilst in the case of a tyranny, the ■ - ■ 
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actual was conferred on the ideal. In the case of the aristo- 
cracy, the name of perfect government was never torn asunder 
completely from the form which was once supposed so nearly 
to have approached it ; and therefore when, in after times, men 
wished to embody the great ideas which they had conceived of 
perfect polities, they naturally turned to the body in which these 
ideas had been clothed before. In the case of the tyranny, the 
&ct that an ambitious and selfish government had been first fiilly 
exemplified in a usurping " prince,'' or stamped the once hon- 
ourable name of members of the royal families, Tupowex;, with a 
stain of perpetual infeuny, and impressed the Greeks with the 
notion that no name could be so fitly applied to the principle 
of the utmost possible misgovemment, as the name which de- 
scribed the order of those who first broke down the ancient 
system of states by their usurpation. Just in the same manner 
the name Reynard was applied to the abstract idea of cunning 
in the fox, from the cunning Prince of that name in the middle 
ages ; and the names of Whig and Tory to the respective prin- 
ciples which they designate, from their accidental exemplifica- 
tions in the Scotch Covenanters and Irish marauders. Thus, 
as the Greek took no account in the one case of misgoverned 
aristocracies, so in the other case he took no account of well- 
governed tyrannies ; as in the one case the virtue of the citizen 
Qould be developed perfectly only in the AptoToxpaxta, (Ar. Pol. 
III. 4,) so in the other case the 'n)poEWcx6(; was held to be only 
imperfectly wicked, until he was armed with the actual power 
of the xupowoc, (Plato, JRep. viii.) 

This representation of iptaroxparia will enable us to arrange 
the seemingly discordant classification of constitutions in the 
works of Greek authors. The two scientific divisions in the 
Ethics (yiii.) sad Politics (in.) coincide exactly, with the excep- 
tion of the substitution 'of izohftda in Pol. in., for tifjLOxpaxia in 
Eth. VIII. With these also agrees that in Isoc. Panath. 260 ; 
because, though he only enumerates three^ viz., oligarchy, de- 
mocracy, and monarchy, yet his position, that in each of these 
the government may, or may not, be conducted on principles 
of aristocracy, shews that they would accordingly be split up 
into three pure, or three corrupt forms. The four forms in the 
viiith and ixth Books of Plato's Eepublic, in Xenophon's Agesi" 
laus, and in Aristotle's Rhetoric^ might be fexpected d priori to 
coincide with each other, and to difier from those in the Ethics 
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and Polities, for this plain reason, that the ideal or scientific 
arrangement which Aristotle followed in the two last named 
treatises, is superseded in these by a representation of the ac- 
tually existing order of things. From this same cause, how- 
ever, these four forms will be found to coincide with four out of 
the six forms in the Ethics and PolUicB, viz. the three corrupt 
forms, and that which, under the name of icoXiTSta in the Politics^ 
and of T^ioxpatia in the Ethics^ is distinguished from the other 
two pure forms, as being not merely ideal, but actual. We 
^hall find accordingly, that in adjusting these distributions of 
the existing constitutions of Greece, in Plato, Xenophon, the 
Rhetoric, the Ethics, and the Politics, the ^yapxta and d7](Jto- 
xpatia occur in all, and will therefore be allowed in all to coin- 
cide. The 'cupowic also of Plato, of Aristotle's Ethics and 
Politics, and of Xenophon, will be identified with one of the 
two sub-divisions into which Aristotle in the Rhetoric divides 
[jiovapx^^ viz., Tupavvtc ; the other sub-division being ^ xom 
To&v. It remains, therefore, to see whether, under the only 
remaining form of government in these classifications, we are 
to find merely different names for the same constitution, 
or different constitutions. There will be little difficulty in 
identifying the ipcotoxpaxia of the Rhetoric with the xpi]tcx^ 
aptatoxporrfa of Plato ; or in perceiving that both of these terms 
answer exactly to that milder and more ancient form of govern- 
ment, which we have shewn to be the only proper representa- 
tive of the Greek iptaroxpaxia. Further, this JipcoToxpaiia hav- 
ing, as we have seen, much more in common with the old ^- 
ocXsta of the heroic ages than with the more modem iXcyopxia, 
may fairly be assumed to agree with Xenophon's paotXeCo, which 
would be taken frt>m the Spartan constitution, as it appeared 
when the regal element wa« strongly brought forward, as in the 
person of Agesilaus. Lastly, if we examine the passage in 
Arist. Pol, rv. 7, when he describes what may be called the 
outlying constitutions — and of these, chiefly the ^ipearoxpatia in its 
actual state, as distinct from the ideal clpeaxoxparCa, which forms 
the subject of Arist. Pol, vn., we shall find that he considers 
it to be hardly discernible from the noXtxeia or xi|ioxpat(a of Pol. 
III. and Eth. vin. For, having closed the chapter on the ac- 
tual jipcoTOxpOTia, he proceeds, — " We must now enquire about 
the form commonly called noXtxEia .... which we have placed 
in this order, not as being a corrupt form any more than the 
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oupu3TwpcmK9 of which we have firgt spoken, but because it and 
they have all fidlen short of the most perfect form, and are thus 
numbered with the corruptions, although these corrupt forms 
are really corruptions of them." In other words, the likeness 
between the icoXixEia and the actual ipcaxoxpaxta is so great, 1st, 
from their being the only two good forms of actual goTem- 
ment, and 2dlyy from a real similarity of external form, that 
the one may be made to stand for the other; as the icoXrcsta 
stands for the actual iptaxoxparoa in the regular enumeration in 
Pol. III. 6, so the ipunoxpoTia stands for the vohxdoL in Bhet. i. 8. 
Each member in the different classifications is thus accounted 
for : the second sub-division of povopxta in Bhet. i. 8, (f| xat& xdE^Ey 
PoocXsia) being easily appended to Xenophon^s PaoiXeCa. 

The following table may perhaps assist in explaining the 
above remarks. 
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J£, therefore, we ask what was the relative position given by 
Aristotle to the dptaxoofpceda, the answer seems to be this. Of 
the three pure forms, PaotXsta and dpcoroxpoxia are the best, and 
of these two, ^oO^—Mh, vni, 12. But then these two forms, 
in the strict sense of the words, belong to an wholly ideal 
state of society ; or, (to use Aristotle's expression,) being per- 
fect constitutions, they imply perfect citisens, (Arist. JW. iv. 
% III. 4.) Therefore, when he comes to compare consti- 
tutions from a practical point of view, the only one of the pure 
constitutions which really existed, at once assumed the chief 
place, viz. icoXtTSta ; or (as he expresses himself at length in 
PoL III. 12,) that form in which, under the laws, the majority 
possesses the sovereign power. But, as we have seen, he so nearly 
allies the icoXixeia in Pol iv. 8, to the iptoioxpaTia, that it is diffi- 
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cult there to discoyer which he prefers. The difference, however, 
lies in the more democratical form of the noXitsto, — and when 
we consider the delight with which he exposes the £axdt8 of the 
Spartan constitution, (Po2. ll. 7,) — ^the spirit of censure rather 
than of praise in which he appears to have reviewed all the 
constitutions which he enumerates in Pol. ii. generally, — ^when 
we see, that in speaking of existing forms, he usually adopts the 
name ncoXtTSta, and not dptoxoxponto, to express the highest form — 
and that in the ipimq mh,idia of PoL vn., he gives a decided 
preponderance to the democratical- element — it would appear 
that he abides on the whole by his decision in Pol, m,, and 
places the noXiTSta first, and the actual &pioToxpax(a second. 

It may, in conclusion, be worth observing, that in this last 
age of Greece, we find traces of the word rtdkxdx itself assum- 
ing the same importance that in earlier ages was attached ex-* 
clusively to iopurtoxponila. How highly it was prized, appears 
from the praise bestowed by Thucyd. vm. 98, on what seems 
to have been thought an exemplification of it ; and thus the 
supposed excellence of the actual form in this case invested its 
name vdth an ideal character of praise, as the supposed wick- 
edness of the actual tupowtc invested its name with an ideal 
character of blame ; icoXttsfo, and not iptoxoxpoeiCa, is the title of 
Plato's Utopia, as well as of Aristotie's, and the name, par dX" 
cettence, of a constitution ; and the subsequent theories of ima- 
ginary states, have from it usually taken the forms of *' repub- 
lics'' or " commonwealths.'* 

A. P. STAmLST. 



XXTTI. 

AN ATTEMPT TO ASCERTAIN THE POSITIONS OF THE 
ATHENIAN LINES AND THE STRAGUSAN DEFENCES, 

AS DB80BIBED BY TmJCTDmES, IM BOOKS VI. & VH. OF mS mSTOBT.* 



I HAVE frequently had occasion to remark that the Editors 
of the Classic Historians^ when determining local positions, 
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were too often inclined to trost to those who had preceded them, 
without taking sufficient trouble to compare and examine for 
themselves; and, though more attention has of late been paid 
to this necessary part of a historian's and critic's duty, by study* 
ing the reports of modem trarellers, there are still many doubt* 
ful points left unsettled, partly through vagueness in the de* 
scriptions of the original writers themselves, and partly firom 
not thoroughly comprehending the meaning of the terms em- 
ployed. I was particularly struck with this when examining 
the remarks of two of the most distinguished Editors of Thucy* 
dides (GoUer and Arnold) on the operations of the Athenian 
army before Syracuse, and the drawings they have given of the 
positions of the hostile forces. It appeared to me that some- 
thing more satisfactory might be obtained regarding the rela- 
tive situations of the Athenian and Syracusan lines, than what 
these and other Editors had produced, by a strict examination 
of the historian's language, and the different localities in the 
neighbourhood of the city. 

It is well known to philologists, that the Greek prepositions 
were originally employed to mark the relative positions of bodies 
towards each other, and that, in the bearings of places, they are 
generally used with an accurate distinction by the Greek writers, 
and by none more so than Thucydides. Commentators have 
frequently fidlen into errors by not sufficiently attending to these 
distinctions : and I think I shall be able to show, in the course 
of the following remarks, that the two Editors above mentioned 
have flailed in pointing out the true positions of the opposing 
armies, by paying too little attention to the precise meaning of 
the terms employed by the historian. There is no doubt an 
obscurity in some of Thucydides' descriptions : but this might 
have been expected, as he was not an eye-witness of the siege, 
and must have received the report from some of the parties en- 
gaged in it, less able than himself to describe places and events 
with minute accuracy. All that he had to do was to state the 
leading circumstances as they occurred, without giving any fur- 
ther particulars of the nature of the ground, or the distance of 
places from each other, than was necessary for a general accoimt 
of the operations of the contending armies. All that can be ex- 
pected, therefore, in an attempt to determine the positions of 
the Athenians and Syracusans at different periods of the siege, 
is merely an approximation to the truth. I have no doubt that 
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a person on the spot, with Thucydides in his hands, notwith- 
standing the changes that have taken place since the siege, would 
be able to point out very nearly the positions of the lines of both 
armies ; for, however the works of man may disappear and de- 
cay, the grand features of nature are imperishable : and these 
form frequent points of reference by the historian. 

The scene of the principal operations of the two armies lay 
between the port called Trogilus, towards the northwest of the 
city, (near which, at a short distance from Thapsus, the Atheni- 
ans effected their second landing,) across a part of the slope of 
Epipolffi, a hill overlooking the city, and downwards to the large 
harbour, near the low marshy groiud in that quarter. K these 
lines had been completed, they would have formed a large seg- 
ment of a circle, embracing the districts called Tyohe and Te- 
menites, and also a portion of the Marsh Lysimelia. The for- 
tifications of Syracuse on the west were, at that period, carried 
a little below the Portus Trogiliorum, across the lower part of 
T^che and Temenites, and terminated a short way above the 
docks at the large harbour ; thus enclosing that part of the city 
called Acradina. The following description, kindly furnished 
to me by a literary friend,^ will convey a distinct idea of the 
different quarters of the city : — ** The position of ancient Syra- 
cuse is easily ascertained, as it was built on rising ground ; and 
its walls, 22 miles in circumference, may be traced all roiud the 
edge. The modem town occupies only the Island of Qrtygia, 
containing, according to Barigny's statement, 18,000 inhabitants 
in 1787. Half a mile frrom the modem gate, that is, from the 
point where the island approaches the mainland, connected by 
a drawbridge, a single granite pillar is shown, marking the site 
of the ancient forum. From this central point, looking north- 
east, we had Acradina on the right hand, and Neapolis on the 
left ; Ortygia behind, and Tjrche before us : beyond which, and 
in a north-west direction, at a distance of about five miles from 
the forum, the citadel of Epipoke, answering exactly to the de- 
scription of Thucydides: Tcuv ^Enncokm xioflljoo iicoxpi^(ivoi> te xal 
uicip T^c n^Xso)^ s&Boc x8t|i£vou. — yJkxpt, t^( mksxo^ liaxXcv^ ti iaxi, 
xot lio^ovic «av etboi — ^vi. 36." 

I shall pass over the first landing of the'Athenians in the 
large harbour, and the subsequent battle, in which the Syra- 
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cttsans were defeated, as the Athenians soon after set sail for 
Catana, with the intention of vdntering there, and recroiting^ 
their forces. Daring the winter, however, the Syracusans built 
a wall near the city, ahnost entirely fronting Epipolse, and car* 
ried so Bsu* as to enclose the temple of Apollo Temenites, in 
order that, if they should not be able to keep the field, the Athe- 
nians would be obliged to form their lines at a distance firom 
the city. In both GoUer's and Arnold's map, the wall is car- 
ried round the whole of the district called Temenites, on the 
one side fronting Epipoke, and on the other the Marsh. But 
this does not seem warranted by the expressions of Thucydides. 
His words are : ^teixtCov 6h xai ot Zupoxouotoi h t^ x^^^^^ ^V^ 
T8 Tig icoXec, xov Te|isv(T7]v Imc 7coci]0(£|isvoe, texxo^ 7cap& icov xo icp6c 
TOC 'EmitoXdc 6pa>v. vi. 75. This wall is afterwards called icpoxst- 
Xiofia, a front or outwork. If the historian had intended to de- 
scribe this wall as carried from the city on the one side, look- 
ing towards Epipol», round the whole of the Temenites to the 
walls on the other at the great harbour, he would have used 
the compound verb iceptereixtCov. Besides, ^'tov ^^iEAvf|/^ is 
not the whole of the district, but only the chapel or statue of 
Apollo with the sacred grove, which the Syracusans were anxi- 
ous to secure within their lines, as he was the tutelary god of 
their city. Neither does it appear, from the expressions of the 
historian, that the Syracusans carried this wall from the city 
walls on either side. Thucydides uses the preposition icpoc with 
the dative case, icpoc rq icoXei, not at the city, but fronting the 
city at a short distance. If the Syracusans had carried tins wall 
from the city, the expression would have been, as elsewhere, duo 
T^C ic6XeQ)< &pgcE|i£vo(. It seems to have been intended as an cu^ 
post^ both to prevent the Athenians from carrying their line of 
circumvallation near the city ; and as it was constructed oppo- 
site EpipolsB, it served also to guard the town from an attack in 
that quarter. 

The Athenians saUed from Catana during the night, and land- 
ed about daybreak at a place nearly half-way between Thapsus 
and the modem Santa Panagia. Although the Syracusans were 
sensible that the city would be exposed to the greatest dangier 
from an attack on that side, and had formed the design of guard- 
ing the descent from the heights, yet they probably expected 
that the Athenians would most likely land their forces at the 
great harbour, as they had formerly done : and accordingly they 
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were reviewing their troops on the banks of the Anapus, while 
the enemy were marching rapidly and luobserved up the heights, 
and soon gained the ascent at Euryelus, a broad ridge or knoll 
on the upper part of Epipote, 

" Meanwhile,*' says Dr. Arnold, " the Syracusans, surprised 
by the sudden appearance of the Athenians on the heights, 
hastened from the banks of the Anapus to attack them. The 
Syracusans were defeated, and fell back into the city ; and the 
Athenians, on the following day, after having ineffectually de- 
scended the slope of Epipolae towards Syracuse, to try to pro- 
voke the enemy to battle, returned to their former position, and 
built a fort at Labdalum** — " on the highest part of the clifib of 
Epipol»,'* says Thucydides, " looking towards Megara." 

After fortifying Labdalum, a fort evidently near the modem 
Belvidere, and leaving a garrison in it, the Athenians descended 
to Tjcsk or l^che, which Dr. Arnold thinks is about the middle 
of the slope of Epipolao, exactly south of Targetta ; and here 
they first began their line of circumvallation on the northern 
side towards Trogilus. Thucydides says : xol xigf baxBpcda d pi^ 
lx8txcCov tGjv 'A^ouuv t6 tcp6<; pop£av too xuxXou T&Lxa^, — ivx tov 
Tp<u7iXov xaXo6(i8vov. By observing the situation of Trogilus, 
and attending to the name of the place l^ca, it would appear 
that they b^an their line where the district called l^ca 
meets Epipolse, on the ground towards the north, in the direc- 
tion of Trogilus, and considerably lower dovm, in order that, 
as the historian says, their line might be as short as possible 
firom the great harbour to the other sea. They apparently 
chose this position, both to secure the transport of provisions 
and other necessaries from their fleet, which was still lying at 
Thapsus, and also to block up the Syracusans in that quarter. 
It vriU be necessary to keep this position in mind, in order to 
ascertain, as nearly as possible, the place and direction of the 
two counterworks of the Syracusans, which, I apprehend, have 
been very much misunderstood by all the commentators on 
Thucydides. The first of these the historian calls an under 
waily B. Ti. C. 99 : o{ % lupocxouotoc oux^ i^Xovto ftaxtvAuvekev, 
imtscxCCscv dk {(istvov IMxsi sTvot ^ Ixelvoi I|i£XXov 2E^ to xsu/tK, 
" The Syracusans resolved no longer to hazard a battle ; but it 
seemed more advisable to build an under (or transverse) wall 
in the direction where the AihenianB were about to carry their 
wall." He adds : ixetxeCov o&v ifillMircsg dic& tv^c otpet^pag TcdXeco^ 
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ap$dt|isvot, xaT(6ftsv too xuxXoo tGv 'Aftifjvauov iTpcapotov mxoc SyovtecT 
Td(; TS IXcta^ feoc6ircovTe(; too Tejifooo^ xal iwpjoo^ goXivooc xodca^ 
Tavts<;. " They therefore proceeded with the building, commenc* 
ing from their city, carrying forward a transverse wall below 
the circumvallation of the Athenians, cutting down the olives 
of the sacred groves, and raising wooden towers." " The situa- 
tion of this counterwork," says Dr. Arnold, " has been much 
disputed. My own opinion is, that it was carried in a north- 
west direction, parallel to and imder the southern cliff of Epi- 
pol», in that lower elevation half-way between Epipote and the 
plain, which was partly occupied at a later period by the quarter 
called Neapolis, and at the time of the siege by the sacred ground 
of Apollo Temenites, which the Syracusans had lately enclosed 
mthin their line of defence, for the express purpose of lengthen- 
ing the line of the enemy's circumvallation. Thus, of the three 
counterworks which the Syracusans attempted at different 
periods of the siege, the first was carried along the plateau 
or terrace of Neapolis ; the second at a still lower level, down 
in the very valley ; and the third was above the first, upon the 
slope of Epipolae itself."' I shall make no observations upon 
the line marked by Goller in his map, which seems to be a 
very incorrect one, as it is obviously at variance with the his- 
torian's description ; and besides, he makes it commence firom 
the wall roimd the Temenites, instead of from the city. There 
appear to me to be various reasons for suspecting the accuracy 
of the position assigned by Dr. Arnold to this counterwork. It 
is true, the Athenians intended to carry their lines of circum- 
vallation from Trogilus across the slope of Epipols down to 
the great harbour. But the only demonstration they had yet 
made, was to extend them in the direction of Trogilus, which 
would have brought them very near the walls of the city on the 
northern side, where the danger was most imminent. It does not 
appear from the historian's description, that a single stone had 
as yet been laid down in the direction of the line assigned by 
Dr. Arnold ; and, therefore, the wall which he supposes the 
Syracusans were building, could not be called a uTcoxst^^tofia, or 
under wall. It would have been equally useless to have carried 
their wall up Epipolae, because the Athenians had not yet com- 
menced their works in that quarter, with the exception of Lab^ 

' See Us Map. 
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daluin ; and, in iaet, never did carry them completely across the 
slope of the hill. ' They began, as has been already stated, in 
the low ground, carrying their wall northward. It was evi- 
dently the purpose of the Syracusans to prevent the Athe- 
nians from completing the blockade in that quarter ; and they, 
therefore, began their waU in the direction where the Athe- 
nians were dbawt to carry theirs, viz. northwards, towards Tro^ 
ffUus. 

Without a particular knowledge of the ground, it is difficult 
to ascertain from what part of the city the transverse wall com- 
menced, or the precise direction in which it was carried. As 
it was intended to cut the proposed Athenian line, it must have 
been to the northward of it, and evidently was so, because we 
find the historian stating, B. vii. c. 4, " that the Syracusans 
and their allies, after the arrival of Gylippus the Lacedemonian 
with reinforcements, commenced building a single wall through 
Epipoke, proceeding upwards from the city, icpoc t6 frpecepotov 
(tsiXO^) towards the cross wall." It seems clear from this pas- 
sage that the Athenians had not destroyed the whole wall first 
built by the Syracusans, but only that part of it which approach- 
ed their own lines, together with the palisades erected to protect 
the workmen. If they had begun it more to the south, there 
would have been no need of a new wall running up from the 
city in that quarter, which they afterwards built. Besides, if 
the Athenian lines had been begun to be formed ^' on the higher 
ground, on the slope or &ce of EpipolsB," according to Dr.. 
Arnold, by what way would the Syracusans have marched to 
join Gylippus ? They did not proceed up Epipolae, nor on the 
southern side, but along the base of the hill in the opening be- 
tween the Athenian lines, which evidently at that time did not 
reach the clifis on the north side.^ 

After destroying a part of this counterwork, the Athenians 
resolved to send their fleet roiud to the great harbour, and, at 
the same time, to carry their lines from the cliffs of Epipolao 
on the southern side, downwards across the low ground as fiir 
as the harbour. The Syracusans endeavoured to intersect thia 
line, by digging a trench and forming palisades across the 
marshy ground, somewhat similar to their works on the north- 
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em side, llieir attempt waa defeated by Hie Athenians, who 
took both the palisades and the trench, and drove the right 
wing of the Syracusans back to the city, while the left fled to 
the river Anapus, where they rallied, and put to flight a select 
body of Athenians who pursued them. In this skirmish, La- 
machus, the colleague of Nicias, was slain, the only officer, after 
the departure of Alcibiades, who seems to have united enter- 
prise with judgment. Aftier this repulse of the enemy, the 
Athenians soon completed a double line of circumvallation firom 
Epipola to the shore, with the exception of a small part, close 
upon the beach ; and in the mean time they seem to have paused 
in their operations on the north-west side of the town. 

Nothing could show more clearly the incapacity of Nicias, 
now the sole Athenian general, for so important a command, 
than the neglect to fortify the heights of EpipolsB.* He knew 
that the Syracusans had sent to Lacedsmon and Corinth to 
beg assistance, and that Gylippus, a celebrated Spartan officer, 
was on his way with a reinforcement to join them. He sup- 
posed that Gylippus would attempt to enter Syracuse by sea, 
and never seems to have imagined that he would cross the 
island and enter by Epipolse. 1£ he had finished his lines on 
the northern side of the hill towards Trogilus, and fortified the 
heights at Euryelus, it would have been impossible for Gylip- 
pus to have forced an entrance, or for the Syracusans to have 
marched out to join him, as all the other points were sufficiently 
guarded. All that Nicias thought proper to do, was to erect a 
fort at Labdalum, at some distance behind Euryelus, and not 
within view of the Athenian lines, into which he put an insuf- 
ficient garrison. The slope of Epipolsa was still open, and by 
it the Syracusans, hearing of Gylippus' approach, marched out 
with a numerous body to meet him, having passed through the 
open space between the Athenian lines. ^ When they had united 
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* The historian does not infonn ns 
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their forces, they advanced in order of battle, and ascended, 
without opposition, the heights of Euryelus by the same pass 
through which the Athenians had formerly reached it. They 
then descended the slope against the Athenian fortifications. 
Neither party seems to have been anxious to come to an engage- 
ment: but it was clearly the duty of Nicias to have hazarded 
one, as the Syracusan troops were so ill disciplined and un- 
steady, that Gylippus thought it prudent to witiiidraw them to 
the height called Temenites^ which seems to hare been, not as 
Dr. Arnold imagines, " the cliff of EpipolsB, just above Nea- 
polis,'^ nor, as some other commentators have supposed, the 
eminence now called MongebeUisi^ which would have placed 
them in the rear of the Athenians, but a rising rocky ground, 
at the extremity of the sacred grove, opposite to and adjoining 
the southern termination of the clifib of £pipol». ^' It was at 
this period of the siege," says Dr. Arnold, '* that the Syracusans 
commenced their third counterwork, which Thucydides de- 
scribes as a single wall, carried up through Epipols in a cross 
direction." — " The direction of the wall," he says, " cannot be 
doubted ; it was to be carried up the slope of Epipol®, and pass 
to the northward of the finished part of the Athenian lines ; 
thus effectually preventing the enemy firom carrying their lines 
across Epipolse and down to the sea shore at IVogilus." The 
words of Thucydides are : Kod iiexa xodha ixsCxtCov oS Zopoxooaioe 
xm d 6S|i(iaxot &d tiuv 'EmicoXoiv, &igo t^ icoXscdc ^e(4flqiSVoe £vo> icp6c 
id ipc^otov, T8txo< &icXoOv. I have examined the passage here 
quoted with as much attention and care as possible, and also 
the opinions of several commentators, and I am convinced it 
wUI not bear the interpretation put upon it by Dr. Arnold and 
others. In his note upon it, the Doctor says : ^^ They, i, e. the 
Syracusans, began to carry a single waU (the Athenian circum- 
vallation was a double waU,^ c. 2, 2 4,) up the hill of Epipolse 
in a cross direction, that is, to cross the line of the Athenian 
wall," — '* as we had ipeapaeov tsTxo^ in a similar sense, vi. 99, 
I 3." Gdller® seems to have formed a more correct notion of 
the passage, though his account is not very clear: ^<t. e. icp&^ 
TO mxoc ipeapocov TeTxoc &icXoov IteixiCov, ut t8txo< bis cogitetur. 



^ Dr. Arnold has confounded the wall 
built by the Athenians on the aonth to- 
vaxda the great harbour, which was 



double, with the wall on the northern 
aide, which is nowhere called double. 
' Second Edition. 
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estque rb Tst^oc lifxdpoiov illud tsT^o^ Syracusanonun, quod cap* 
turn per Athenienses yidimus, vi. 100. A Syracusanid igitnr 
prseter prius, vel potius versus prius Ipu^ipatov Tetxoc nunc mums 
alius perduci coepit» ne hostes sibi exitum ex urbe interclude* 
rent. Non poterant novum murum alitor dirigere, nisi versus 
murum priorem, ut qui transversus esset, nisi forte vellent eum 
itapaXXijXov cum priore £acere, id quod insanum fuisset." It is 
impossible that the words lT&txtCov--^Kp6< t6 Ipeopoiov m^o^ &idouv 
can bear the meaning of " they built a single wall in a cross 
direction,'^ because the preposition icp6<, with the accusative, 
preceded by an active verb, must signify towards^ in the dtrec" 
tian towards same paint, and not in a crass direction. Dr. Ar- 
nold seems to have £a.llen both into the geographical and gram* 
matical mistake by making the Ipeopatov xeixoc, which the Syra- 
cusans first built, *' to run along,*' as he says, " the terrace of 
Neapolis, t. e. to the south of Epipolas," and not to the north- 
ward, as has been already described. 

The Syracusans, by commencing their wall from the city up- 
wards through EpipolsB, had three objects in view: — 1. To pre* 
vent the Athenians from carrying their line of circumvallatioii 
across the base of Epipola ; 2. To defend their intended coun- 
terwork, by preventing the Athenians firom turning it in their 
rear; and lastly, To coimterwork them in the direction of 
Trogilus. This part of their line the Athenians seem to have 
neglected while they were finishing that on the southern side. 
Thucydides says, vii. 22 : tu) di SXXcp tou xuxXou icpoc tov TpctrpXov 
hd TTiv Itipov daXooaov Xidot t8 icapaP8pXi]}jivo( tcp icXiovi ifir^ ^oov, 
xai ionv a xal ^{uepyo, td 6h xal l^etpjaoiiiva xoxEXfiiTCSTo- itopa 
TooouTov (i&v at Zupobeouoot ^Xftov xivAivou. ^' On the other part of 
their line towards Trogilus to the other sea, stones had already 
been laid down for the greater part, and some parts were left 
hal^ and others wholly finished : to such a state of danger had 
Syracuse been exposed." They now began to turn their atten* 
tion anew to this other part ; and in order to prevent them, 
Gylippus began to carry on a counterwork, proceeding firom the 
city upwards, a little to the south of the Athenian wall, and 
then in an oblique direction across a part of the slope of Epi- 
polas, towards the Ipeapoiov xsTxoC) which the Syracusans had 
formerly raised, and which had not been entirely destroyed. If 
I imderstand Dr. Arnold aright, he seems to think ttiat this 
&7cXouv TcTx^c was both to be carried up the slope of Epipola^^ 
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and to pass to the northward of the Athenian lines: which 
could not possibly be, if the account already given of the place 
where these lines commenced be correct. Besides, it is clear 
that the wall was not intended to be Ipeapotov, L e. to cut through 
the projected line of the Athenians, but that it ran in a parallel 
direction with theirs. This is evident from what the historian 
says in B. vii. c. 5 : '0|jlsv r6>xicicoc S|ia fi^v IrsixiCs to dta xoiv 
^EdCTcoXwv Tstxo^y ToT^ Xtdot^ xP^P^^ 0^^ ^ 'A&Y]vaioi TcpooicapePaXovto 
o^iotv * S(ia dh icopdtaaosv l^dcycov ^l icpo tou xEixio(iaToc touc £upa- 
xoooioo^ xal Tou< So(jtfia}(ouc. The expression Tcpo too TEtxta|xaTO< 
means " before his fortification ;" and then he adds : xal Iv x^^^ 
Yevofieva Ifiajjovto (istoSu twv xetxwiwtTcov, " and then, having joined 
battle, they fought between the lines." But how could they be 
said to fight between the UneSj if the counterwork of the Syra- 
cusans was a wall run straight up to intersect the Athenian 
lines ? Gylippus apologizes for the defeat which the Syracu- 
sans sustained, by taking the blame upon himself, as he had 
drawn them up Ivtoc Xiov xwv xst^wv, "too much within the 
lines," where their cavalry could not act. In preparing for 
another engagement, Thucydides observes, xal 6 FuXticTco^ touc 
|jiiv 67tXiTac U<«> Twv teixcSv lioXXov ^ icporspov nposJict[cqm Suvd(jLtGYev 
oiioii' Toi< fi* UcK&a; xat xoiic Axovctordc be lAoqiou tctSa^ tc5v ' Afti;;- 
voitov, xoTct djv eupuxcoptov, ij xcov tstxwv ipLcpor^poiv a{ IpTfaoioi IXrjov 
xol icpoa^6vt6< o{ tim^c ^ Tig {tox^ '^M^ ^^^^R^ ^P? '^<Sv AOtjvoiodv, 
oicsp xot' auTOoc ^v, lTp3i{/av. " And Gylippus, having led his 
troops more without the lines than formerl]^ joined battle with 
them, and having stationed his cavalry and darters on the flank 
of the Athenians, in the open space where the works of both 
lines stopped; and the cavalry, having attacked during the 
battle the left wing of the Athenians which was opposed to 
them, put it to flight."* But if any doubt could remain as to 



* Dr. Arnold, in a note, remarks: 
''The Synumaane fronted towarda the 
west ; their cavalry, therefore, being on 
their right, waa on the north of their 
line ; and it waa on the northern aide 
of Epipobe, which preaented the great- 
eat extent of clear ground, the finiahed 
part of the Athenian line being on the 
aoathem aide, towarda the difb looking 
to the aonth.*' It appears quite evident 
tliat the Atheniana never attempted to 

IV. 



fortify that part of Epipolee at all. They 
aeem to hare oommenoed their line to- 
warda the north, about the middle of 
the alope; their firat object being to 
ahut oat the Syracusana from the Port 
of Trogilua. They no doubt intended 
to draw their linea quite aeroas, ao aa to 
meet the double wall already built from 
the ctiiTa of Epipoln to the great har- 
bour; but tUa they never acoompliahed. 
Thta, I think, ia quite evident from the 

X 
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the direction of the wall which the Syracusans were raising, it 
will be removed, I should suppose, by the following expressions : 
xal Tig Itoo6c3T] voxti Scp&aaov icapotxodoiii^oavTec? xa vtapeXdovrs^ x^ 
Tc5v o?xo8o[iiav. " And in the following night they (the Syracus- 
ans) got the start of them in building their parallel line, and 
passed the building of the Athenians." The preposition icap&, 
in composition with both participles, shows clearly, with the 
first, that the Syracusan wall was built parallel to that of the 
Athenians, and with the other, that it was carried in the same 
direction and past it. The same kind of expressions are em- 
ployed by Nicias in his letter to the Athenians. In conse- 
quence of getting before, or outflanking the Athenians, the his- 
torian subjoins the following remark, c. 6 : aiote {itpesn |ii^te aSncl 
xcuXaeo&ai biz ootwv, lx8tvou<; te xal TCOVtaicaocv iiceoxepupelvat, el xA 
xpoTofev, \n} Sv Ixi o^pac iicoTeix^at- " So that they themselves 
could no longer be stopped by them, and they wholly deprived 
the Athenians^ even if they should prove victorious, henceforth 
of the power of circumvallating them." 

It is then stated, that upon the arrival of the ships of the 
Corinthians, Ambraciotes, and Leucadians, the crews assisted 
the Syracusans in completing the rest of the waU, xot guveteixcoav 
to XoMiov Toiic 2opoo(ooo(oec, |i£ZP^ '^ Sipeapoioa teCxwc, — vii. c. 7. 
This passage has given occasion to various comments: — 
'^ Some," says Dr. Arnold, " have supposed it to be the Athe* 
nian line of circumvallation, which was Ipedtpotov to the counter- 
work ;" while Goller understands it of the counterwork itself^ 
translating the words (ovexEixiaav to Xoncov, &c., '^ prius absolntis 
muri extremis, intermedia quoque sedificando ope Coribithiomm 
etc. expleverunt." Dr. Arnold himself is of the former opinion, 
for in his note he says, ^XP^ '^ lyxapoioo xaCxooc, " as fiu* as the 
line of the cross wall of the Athenians, which crossed the line of 
the Sicilian (Syracusah) cross wall at right angles ;" and then 
he refers his readers to the memoir and map of Syracuse. If the 
observations already made respecting the direction of the Athe- 
nian lines be at all correct, it is impossible that the wall of the 
Athenians could be at right angles with the Syracusan cross 
wall, when it is evident that the two were run in parallel lin^. 
The historian nowhere calls the Athenian wall Ipe^otov ; and 



night march of Gylippus to attack the 
forts at Plemyriom: for hy no other 
way could he liave marched his ti*oops 



to make the attack in the morning. 
Thne^, VII. 22, 23. 
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it appears to me that both the Editors have mistaken the 
meaning of the terms and the position of the wall, supposing it 
to have been on the southern side of the Athenian lines ; for 
Goller says, in a note to his second edition, '* Syraeusani, 
opinor, postquam inde ab urbe paulatim opus produxerant, re- 
licto hine inde loeis natura munitionibus intervallo, quo citius 
ultra xuxXov pervenirent, extrema muri prius absolverant, Qui- 
bus absolutis intermedia quoque ope Corinthiorum et reliquo- 
rum, qui modo advenerant, sedificando expleverunt. Quare 
Corinthii etc. dicuntur eedificationem juvisse {jts/p'^ toO hfMipam 
xeixotK-" It is quite clear that the Syracusans, having already 
passed the Athenian wall, must have been anxious to carry 
their line of defence onwards to the transverse wall, as a point 
cPappui, which would eflPectually prevent the enemy from an 
attack on the side of the city next Trogilus, where it was pro- 
bably weakest. 

In the second edition of his Thucydides, Dr. Arnold has 
made some remarks upon the above statements. ^' On the map 
of Syracuse," he says, '' I had ventured to understand it (the 
iTxapasov tslxo^) as meaning the Athenian circumvallation, 
which was running at right angles to the counterwork ; and 
Bishop Thirlwall considers this interpretation as admissible, 
(Thirl. Gr. vol. III. p. 418, note.) Mr. Dunbar supposes it to 
mean the old counterwork of the Syracusans, mentioned in vi. 
99, and the wall which was carried to meet it, he believes to 
have run parallel to the Athenian lines, as appears, he says, by 
the expressions icopooeo^i^oavTSi; and icapeX^vtEc. But this last 
notion appears to me quite erroneous." Notwithstanding the 
high character of Dr. Arnold for scholarship, I am confident that 
my opinion is correct. If I may judge from his '^ conjectural 
plan," he appears to have thought that the Syracusan line was 
carried up (not through) Epipolae, and at right angles to the 
Athenian circumvallation. But icapo(xodo|i&i} signifies, either 
to build p<ut, or to build in a parallel direction. How can the 
first meaning be reconciled with the statement of the historian 
in c. VI. 1 &dl Nixioc xal oJ 'Aftrjvaiot vojttCovrs^ — &voqfxatov etvat 
o^ptot (1^ ^pcopav icapo(xofopio6}j£vov x6 xsixoc (^St) yap xoi oaov ou 
icapeXi]XuOet t^ xtuv 'AdijvaCajv too let^oo^ teXsut^v, ^ lxs(va>v Tsixtotc 
xott el TcpolXOot — .y* The Athenians were carrying their line to- 



>^ The elaiifle following *mi uV^tU/M, 
hms alwa>'8 appeared to me both incor- 



rect, and misunderstood by all the Edi- 
tors of Thncydides I have had an op- 
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wards Trogilus : the tsXsut^v, therefore, was towards the narih^ 
not the south, as Dr. Arnold seems to have thought, if we may 
judge from the sketch of the plan. Would the Doctor or 
Bishop Thirlwall have translated, S\uol ik nocpltaoasv l^cuv iad 
Tcpo toil Tetxio)jbOEtO(; tou< Zopoxouatouc, c. v. and at the same time 
leading out from time to time the 8yra4:usan8 be/ore the waU^ he 
drew them up at right angles f And what is the meaning of xflu 
d 'Aftijvatot ivTticapsxaaoovTo ? Surely these verbs mean, in the 
first instance, that Gylippus drew up the Syracusans in a line 
parallel to the Athenians ; and in the second, that the Athe- 
nians were drawn up in a line parallel and opposite to them. 
The historian, when giving an account of the first battle that 
was fought by Gylippus, represents that general as taking blame 
to himself for drawing up the troops Ivro^ >Xav tcov tsixuiv, too 
much within the lines. Let any one with a competent know- 



portunity of coxuniltmg. In Poppo's, 
Gttller's, Amold'a, and Bloomfield's Edi- 
tions, the reading is, mMf Kin l*»iu 

finSi fieix*^^*^' ^^ these Editors refer 
ainraif to the Athenians, Bloomfield 
says in a note, ^ It is well pointed out 
by Dobree, that the mvT§H has refer- 
ence to the Athenians ; and the sense 
as laid down by Dobree, Poppo, and 
Gdller is, that if it (meaning their cross 
wall^) should proceed farther, it would 
soon make that it should be always the 
same thing to the Athenians, although 
conquering in battle, as if they had not 
struck a stroke." It appears to me 
that the scholiast was more correct in 
referring aur»7f to the£iyrac««a«M, »l 1w 
^«»»vr4«i U it^aXu if/E«fXX«f tei^fat fitrk 
Tttvratf iTrt fid^atfra kos vjx^iy T»vf *A^if* 
fmUug, tin Ma) h^yp^i^Mv Iv) rSt mttrSf, 
If the historian had intended to refer 
the pronoun to the AtKenxanty he would 
have used v^iety afl he always did ; thus, 
Amy»«r«v Cifau trfiet fun v'i^m^^v ». r* X* 
But if «&rMV refers to the Atiienians, how 
must we tranaiate »«) f/tnil ft^xt^Siu ! 
Would the carrying the ruxt'tt of 
the Syracusans beyond the lines of 
the Atiieniane, haye enabled the Utter 
not to give battle? I apprehend the 



««4 fi,nTt fiJixiefut must neceasaiily be 
referred to the Syraousant, and if ao^ 
altrtig also must be referred to theon. 
Having settled this point, I hope, satia- 
factorily, I now proceed to the reading, 
which I consider faulty. The expres- 
sion ttm) it r(«iX^M (A ri/;^irif ) is condi- 
tional. The wall had not yet been car- 
ried pott the termination of tiie Athe- 
nian lines, {t(in yk^ ««) *r«9 th ir«^tX«- 
>,u9%t TJiv rSf *Atnnti9t9 rtm rt4;^MV 
rtXivTVv w Iku9^9 Ti/;^ir/{.) Sut if ii 
should he earrisd past, what would he 
the consequence ! The literal transla- 
tion of the words that follow is^— It now 
effected the same thing for tktm (Ae 
Syracusans) at all times when giving^ 
battle, to be victorious, and not to give 
battle. Now this affinns a past action, 
whereas it was a contingent one, depend- 
ing upon the carrying the wall heyomd 
the termination of the Athenian lines. 
The ezpreseion must, therefore, be 
made contingent upon the preceding 
protasis »«) ti vr^tixit, I have no doubt 
that Thucydides wrote, rtwr if Khs 
lirtilt mmtt MSf r »« r. X« It wmid now 
effect this (these thmgs) for them, both 
to conquer whenever they engaged, and 
also to decline an engagement. 
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ledge of the Greek language, examine Dr. Arnold's '* conjectu- 
ral plan" with the works of the contending parties represented 
ther^, and let him try to fix the position of the two armies 
when engaged, pstogi tibv xeixtojiaTtov, c. v. and, I imapne, he 
will find himself very much puzzled to reconcile the opinion of 
the editor with the description of the historian. 

Dr. Bloomfield, in his second edition of Thucydides, lately 
published, has also given a representation of the Athenian lines 
and the Syracusan defences, " firom unpublished Topographical 
and Historical Notes, by Col. W. M. Leake." These do not 
differ very materially firom what I had given in the map ac- 
companying the ** Attempt to ascertain the positions of the 
Athenian lines and the Syracusan defences ;" " but are very 
dissimilar to the drawings of the works in the map published 
with his translation of Thucydides. I cannot, however, under- 
stand how Col. Leake should have marked the Athenian camp 
at Syca, near the cMSs of Epipolse, on the south. If they were 
encamped there, how was it possible for them to defend their 
lines to the north, which lay at some distance ? Besides, the 
name Syca is of very doubtful authority. The historian makes 
firequent mention of olive trees growing in that quarter, but none 
of Jig trees'^ firom which, if there were, the district would have 
taken its name. There can be little doubt that the part of the 
slope on which the Athenians were encamped was called Tyche^ 
firom Tux>}} where there was a small temple dedicated to the 
Goddess Fortune. Although the Athenians had fortified the 
cli& of EpipolaB to the south nearest their double lines, t^ d' 
uoTEpaia inh xoQ xuxXou IxsixtCov ot 'AftTjvaioi tov xp7]|jiv6v, tov &irsp 
TOi> EXooc, 0^ Tu»v 'EmicoXiuv xmrq 7cp6(; tov (liyav Xi^iiva 6pa, xal ^icep 
auTOtg ppox^tarov h^-^txo xotoPaot &a too 6|jLaXoo xal toD iXoix; l^ tov 
Xqjiva t6 icsptTEtxtajia, 1. vi. 101, yet the space between the Athe- 
nian lines, begun in the direction of Trogilus and the clif& on 
the southern side, appears to have remained open during the 
whole period of the siege. Having again examined with the ut- 
most care the account given by the historian of the operations 
of the two armies, and both the memoir of Dr. Arnold on the 
map of Syracuse, and Col. Leake's notes in the appendix to Dr. 
Bloomfield's edition of Thucydides, I have seen no reason 
whatever to change the opinion I had formed of the positions of 



" Published in a smaU Pamphlet in 1842, 
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the lines for attack and defence ; but I confess that the position 
I had assigned to Labdalum appears to be incorrect. Col. Leake 
remarks, p. 681 of the appendix, " The &ct of Labdalum haying^ 
been invisible from the Athenian position, shows that it could 
not have been on the height of Bufalaro, as Professor Dunbar 
supposes, and that it must have been on the clifi^ behind, north 
(rather north-wesf) of that summit, or on the ridge of Belvi- 
dere." The march of Gylippus towards Syracuse confirms this 
opinion of Col. Leake. He could not have come along the 
ridge above Epipolse without passing Labdalum, and being at- 
tacked by the Athenian garrison; of which we have no intima- 
tion by the historian. He must have approached by the north- 
em side of the cli£&, where the Syracusans joined him. Thucy* 
dides says, xoel ovopd; xaxi xov E5p6i]Xov, i^icep xat o( 'Adi^anoi to 
icpditov, Ix^Ji^ (letd xwv ZupoxoouDv iict to tECxtoiia (not to orpariics- 
dov) Tu>v 'A^vaicDv, c. ii. The ascent in that quarter, a little to 
the west of Targetta, is not steep ; and it seems to have led in 
the direction of Euryelus^ or the broad knoll, probably near 
the spot I assigned to Labdalum, and above the ground where 
Epipolsd is broken by crags.^* TWs, however, does not tally 
with the account given by Mr. Stanley to Dr. Arnold, of the 
positions of Labdalum and Euryelus. '' Labdalum, Mr. Stanley 
thinks, must be placed at Mongebellisi, and not at Belvidere, 
and the conical hill of Belvidere he supposes to be Euryelus.'^ 
Dr. Arnold adds, • ' Both these positions will suit the narrative 
of Thucydides perfectly." But Mongebellisi is nearer Syracuse 
than Belvidere ; consequently, if Gylippus ascended by Eury- 
elus, which Mr. Stanley considers to be the eonical hill of Bel- 
videre, he must have passed Labdalum on his march to Syra- 
cuse. From the appearance of the cliffs to the northward of 
Belvidere, it seems impossible for an army to have ascended in 
that direction. I am, therefore, decidedly of opinion that Col. 
Leake is correct in placing Euryelus nearer Syracuse than Lab* 
dalum, and that it is the hroad knoU, as above described, and not 
a corneal hill^ which neither corresponds with the etymology of 
the word, nor with the description of the historian. 

The next important event that requires elucidation is the un* 
successful attack made by Demosthenes, soon after his arrival 



'' In the accompanying mRp, I have placed EuryeluB lower down on ihe dope of 
Epipolse than in Col. Leake's map. 
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with reinforcements, to carry the Syracusan counterwork upon 
tiiie slope of Epipolse, which he rightly considered the key of 
Syracuse. It would appear that the Athenians, previous to the 
arrival of Demosthenes, having found themselves counterworked 
by the Syracusans, had abandoned the lines they had formed 
across a part of the slope of Epipolae towards the north. Their 
opponents, perceiving the importance of keeping possession of 
the heights, had formed three encampments at a short distance 
from each other on the slope, and an outwork (tsixicpa) behind, 
to guard against a sudden attack. Demosthenes was aware of 
these defences ; but he thought, if he could get possession of 
the ascent, and force the enemy's lines, he would thus put an 
end to the war. He accordingly made preparations for assault- 
ing the icapaxe{xta|ia of the Syracusans by a coup de main^ in 
which he was unsuccessful.* It would appear from the histo- 
rian's account, though it is not very clear, that Gylippus and 
the Syracusans had not only completed their line to the north, 
so as to connect it with the ipeopocov TelxoC) but had also carried 
it southwards, probably joining it with the npoiE(xt02Ji^ which 
had been constructed some time before for the defence of Te- 
menites ; or, if any part was left unfinished, it was likely pro- 
tected by the nature of the ground. Demosthenes could not 
remain before the Syracusan lines, because the enemy were en- 
camped behind him, and might have attacked his rear, while 
those within the walls would have assailed him in front. His 
only chance of success, therefore, was to take the Syracusans 
in the rear, who were posted on the verge of the hill, drive 
them within their own lines, and thus establish a complete 
blockade. The historian says that he advanced after the first 
watch, along with his colleagues Eurymedon and Menander, 
towards Epipolae, and arrived on the heights in the direction of 
Euryelus, where the former army had at first ascended, without 
being observed by the outposts. Some suppose, from the par- 
ticular expressions used by Thucydides, xot inetdi] Iy^ovto Tcpo^ 
auraD; (xaSc 'EntnoXoBc) xoxd tov EupuijXov, {^lop nui ^ Tqxkspa otporia 
TO icpunov dvi^i], that Demosthenes must have crossed the slope 
of Epipolte, and proceeded by the same pass through which the 
Athenians had formerly ascended. This is not at all probable, 
as the distance between the Syracusan lines and their nearest 
encampment on the slope must have been small: and, al- 
though the troops marched during the night, they could not 
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likely have passed in that direction without giving an alarm. 
I am, therrfore, inclined to agree with Dr. Arnold, that " the 
coarse of the army was at first inland in a westerly direction, 
till it turned to the right to begin the ascent by some of those 
roads or paths which probably then as now led to Epipolte firom 
the upper parts of the valley of the Anapus." He adds : ^* The 
surprise was complete ; the Athenians gained the summit of the 
ridge unperceived ; attacked and carried immediately the forti- 
fied post of the Syracusans close to Euryelus, and then hastened 
to descend the slope, turn the end of the counterwork, and at- 
tack the rear, where it was without defence.'' I confess I do 
not understand the learned Editor's observations in the next 
paragraph, when he says : " When they reached the extremity of 
the counterwork, they encountered the party of the six hundred 
Syracusans who had been stationed there to guard it," &c. The 
whole of this description appears to me to be totally at variance 
with the historian's account of the Syracusan defences, and t^e 
progress of the Athenians. What are we to understand by a 
counterwork, but a line of defence opposed to the approaches of 
an enemy ? These had been formerly attempted by Demos- 
thenes without success ; and these, it is plain from the histo- 
rian's description, he never reached, in this well-planned, bat 
tmsuccessfiil expedition. Having ascended Epipoke in the di- 
rection of Euryelus, he came in the rear of the whole of the 
Syracusan defences ; took first the TsixiofiOE, or fort, then ad- 
vanced against the encampments, S ^v, says Thucydides, iicl tcov 
'EmicoXcSv Tpto, Sv {jl^ xiSv Zopaxouaicov, Sv dh tc3v SXXqiv ZexsXtomEv, 
Sv Sk Tttiv ^\}\i\iax<i^* The six hundred Syracusans held the first 
encampment ; to them the fiigitives firom the fort announced 
the approach of the enemy. These attempted in vain to resist 
their attack. Their position, which, in all the editions of 
Thucydides I have had an opportunity of consulting, is called 
icapatetxtoiio, ought, I am confident, to be denominated iqpotst- 
^(oiia, 08 ihe first advanced poet which Demosthenes attacked, 
and which, as the historian states, was occupied by the Syra- 
cusans. This they took without much opposition, the garrison 
having fled at their approach.^' Then (says the historian) A & 



^* This, I think, U confirmed by a 
leading in some of the MSS. omitted in 
the quotation giTen above, and which 
Pr. Arnold thinka genuine : In refer- 



ence to the eampa on the hill, Thi^j- 
didee aajs: 4 iv X^i rw? *£«rMrcX^» T^m. 
(It r^M^;^iV^Mir<f, fitont worioB.) 
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Zupoxoooioe xal ot ^[^uccxpt. rai 6 FuXtTncoc xal d {isx auToii l^oi^doov 
Ix Ttuv icpoTsixtoixotTiov. What are we to understand by the tdHv 
9:pOTstxia{idTuiv, and how are they to be distinguished from the 
icapoTCixtqia mentioned above ? To me it seems obvious that 
the prepositions ought to change places : the icapaTEixio|ia, as I 
have already remarked, must be considered the TcpoTsixio^xa, or 
the advanced post, garrisoned by the Syracusans alone ; while 
the icpoTStxtapLOTttiv must be understood of those lines formed for 
the defence of the north-west part of the city, which ran parallel 
to the lines of circumvallation drawn by the Athenians, and 
are always denominated by the historian icapat8i)(ia|jiaTa, B. vii. 
c. 43. These Demosthenes attempted to carry previous to the 
night attack ; and these, there can be no doubt, were occupied 
by Gylippus and the Syracusans with their allies, to resist 
another attack that might be meditated. It does not appear to 
me that the Athenians ever reached this counterwork. They 
carried the Tcpoist^^oiJia, defended by the six hundred Syracusans; 
they repulsed Gylippus, who had advanced with the Syracusans 
and their allies from the napaxsiy^Giijaxa ; and then, &lling into 
disorder, they were arrested in their progress and put to flight 
by the Boeotians, who, in all probability, occupied the third 
encampment, or the one lowest on the slope, which (says the 
historian) was occupied by the allies, Sv di tu)v gujipiaxcov- If 
they had turned the counterwork, as Dr. Arnold supposes, and 
got to the base of Epipolse, they would not have been obliged, 
even when thrown into disorder, to have cast themselves head- 
long down the clifis, but would have easily found their way to 
the Athenian camp. But it is evident from the historian's ac- 
count that the rout took place near the verge of the slope, be- 
cause he says, " some part of the army had just ascended, and 
others were still advancing." How any one could have sup- 
posed that the three camps were formed immediately under the 
walls of the city (or of the newly enclosed district of Temenites) 
appears to me quite incomprehensible, especially as it was dis- 
tinctly stated by the historian that the three encampments were 
hd T(Sv 'EmicoXcov ; and that many of the Athenians, when pur- 
sued, threw themselves down the cli£b and perished, atevi)<; 
ouoi]^ T^(; iiA TQ)v 'EiaicoXfov icaXcv xota^ocaeaK* ^ they had been 
as near the city as has been represented, how could numbers of 
them have missed their way to the Athenian camp ? Thucy- 
dides says : ot ik uorspov i^xovcs^, eloiv o?, itaiiapTovrec tcov 64ttiv xata 
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TT^v x<^^ licXovi^ftigaav ' cfij^ licstii] f|)i£pa lylveTo, oi Inic^c "niiv 
SupoxouGimv icepeeXaoovrec di^^pOeipov, c. 44. 

Col. Leake says in the appendix, " Driven back to the nar- 
row entrance of Epipolse (at Euryelus) or to the precipices, 
(at its northern side,) many perished in foiling from them, after 
throwing away their arms. Of those who reached the plain in 
safety, many of the men recently arrived were unable, from 
their ignorance of the place, to find their way back to the camp, 
but, wandering in the night, were cut down in the morning by 
the cavalry of the Syracusans." I apprehend that the Athe- 
nians, after their defeat, attempted to gain their camp by throw- 
ing themselves down the clifis on the 8(mihem, not the northern 
side of Epipolffi. The historian nowhere says that the Syracu- 
san cavalry were posted on the northern side of Epipolse, but 
on the southern, at Polichne and Oh/mpieum ; consequently, if 
any of the Athenian ftigitives had thrown themselves down the 
cli£& on the northern side, they could not have been cut down 
by the Syracusan cavalry. Their object was to gain the camp 
on the southern side, which those acquainted with the ground 
reached in safety. 

After this signal failure, the Athenians gave up all hopes of 
taking Syracuse, and endeavoured to secure their retreat by sea, 
by an attack on the enemy's fleet. They were equally unsuo- 
cessftd in this attempt. Their navy was destroyed ; and they 
had now no other chance of escape than by raising the sic^, 
and marching across the island to some friendly State. Weak- 
ness, in&tuation, and irresolution, seem to have ruled their 
counsels. Instead of commencing an immediate and rapid re- 
treat, before the Syracusans had time to block up the roads and 
passes, they allowed themselves to be deceived by the enemy, 
and did not move from their camp till the third day after their 
defeat. Harassed at every step by Gylippus and the Syracu- 
sans, oppressed by hunger and thirst, and at last completely 
surrounded, they were obliged to surrender at discretion ; — and 
thus terminated an expedition, conceived in folly, conducted 
without skill or energy, and ending at last in total ruin. 

Oaot yap ducPooXiav 
TtJA^ ttj icoXst TcpoosTvat. — ^Aristoph. iVwft. 583. 

G. Dunbar. 

College of Edinburgh, July 1846. 
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XXIV. 
MISCELLANIES. 



1. A FEW Remabks on Enoubh Hexameters. 

WuEN Mr. Southey, some twenty years ago, in his famous poem^ 
<' I%e Vision of Judgment,'* resuscitated the long-laid '' ghost of English 
hexameters/' he did not do so under such favourable circumstances, 
(so far as himself was concerned,) nor with such accompaniments of 
public approbation, as could invite any future candidate for rhythmi- 
cal excellence to imitate his bold example. Nay, the old English 
mastiff sent forth one of its rough conservative growls in the shape of 
a separate book of no less than eighty-four pages, (price four shill- 
ings!) of '^ historical and critical remarks*' on the subject, by a Reverend 
Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge.^ Most people imagined that the 
effect of this combined indifference and opposition had been, to lay the 
unquiet spirit of metrical innovation for ever;' but in these times, 
amid the prevalence of many other strange fermentations, it is nothing 
surprising that the ghost should have again appeared. Altogether 
surprising, however, is the stage upon which it has appeared, and the 
reception which it has met with. It has appeared on the thoroughly 
English and thoroughly conservative stage of Blaclcvooods Magazine ; 
and seems to have given so much satisfaction to Christopher North 
and his readers, that after the first apparition, a second was called 
for and obtained. Two books of Homer's Hiad, professedly in the 
rhythm of the original, have been published in successive numbers of 
one of the most intelligent as well as most popular periodicals of the 
day.* The phenomenon is a most remarkable one, and forces itself 
with a strong literary interest, both on the student of English literature 



1 « HiBtorical and Critical Remarks 
upon the modem Hexametrists: by the 
Reverend S. TUlbrook, B. D., FeUow 
of Peterhoiue, Cambridge. 1 822."— A 
work valuable more for ita facts than 
for its philosophy, and containing some 
curious points of tnfonnatton on the 
^iPgwUi- fates of hexameter rene in our 
rariy English literaturo. 

* ** I am well aware that the public 
are peculiarly intolerant of such inno- 
vations." — SovTHEY, preface to Vifion 
pf Judgment. 



* See Blackwood for the months 
March and May of the present year, 
though in fiumees we must mention 
thai Christopher North was anticipat- 
ed in hb patronage of English hexame- 
ters by a writer in the Westminster 
Revievy Bfarch 1846, in a notioo of 
Sotheby's Homer, and *< the Iliad &ith- 
fnlly rendered into Homeric vene : by 
Lancelot Sluid well. Esquire. Nos. i. & 
III. London. Pickering." 
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and on the classical scholar. To the one it is interesting to inquire 
how far our admirable language, even at the present late period, may 
admit of a new rh3rthmical deyelopement ; while the other is eren 
more concerned to inquire whether, after the precedents which Pope 
and Dryden and Sotheby have already established, it be yet possible 
to make acceptable to the English ear, a style of translation which 
shall not merely transpose the soul and the body of Greek antiquity 
into our Saxon speech, but exhibit even the very attitude and pos- 
ture, the vesture and drapery of the Hellenic Muse. On this subject 
we hope the few following remarks will not prove unacceptable. 

The beau ideal of a translation as a work of art unquestionably is, 
that it shall be as much as possible a likeness of its original ; the same 
in substance and in character, in significance and expression, in spirit 
and detail, in a word a Fac-simile, as far as may be. There are pic- 
tures, copies from the great masters, done by their disciples, with such 
perfect cunning of the pencil, that even an experienced eye cannot dis- 
tinguish them from the originals. To achieve that with words which 
has been achieved by lines and colours, were the perfection of the 
translator's art : but unhappily the thing is in the general case im- 
possible. For the translator does not work with the same materials 
as his original : a good black or blue in the hands of Giulio Romano 
may produce the same effect as in the hands of Raphael ; but no Cole- 
ridge or Shelley can in every case make the English language do that 
which Homer or ^schylus may have done with the Greek. A transla- 
tor is often called on to make a fac-simile of a golden image with brass, 
sometimes with hard granite or gnarled gneiss ; sometimes to repro- 
duce upon coarse drugget and " hoddin grey," that fine figured broidery 
which was worked by delicate hands on the velvet mantle of a king. 
It is in vain, therefore, to expect a perfect /ac-Wmi?6 from a translator ; 
we can only demand a reproduction of the original, in so far as the 
material employed will allow ; and this necessary condition of the un- 
dertaking in the hands of a man of taste and judgment, will often lead 
to very considerable encroachments on the original idea of a fac-simile. 
It is impossible, for instance, even in the plainest prose, to give an 
Englishman ignorant of German any idea, through translation, of the 
style in which many German writers express themselves. A German 
sentence, partly by the habit of the language, partly by the vice of 
the writer, is often a thing so vast, complex, and involved, that it must 
be cut up into half a dozen separate sentences before it assumes the 
shape of readable and intelligible English. In like manner with the 
English language, it is impracticable to give an exact fac'^stmile of 
some of the Greek metres, because the rhythmical constitution and 
habit of our tongue imperatively repels the attempt Take, for in- 
stance, the splendid chorus in the opening of " the Persians,** written 
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in what metricians call the Ionic a Minori measurei and attempt a 
metrical transference of that into English : — 

ireirepaxev ficp o TrepadTrroXiv yStf 
fiaaiXeiov trrpaTO^ if • t • X, 

>^ \^ mm ^ \ \^ \^ mm .m I 

To the Greek coast, with a vast host, 

Went the great king o'er the broad stream, 

To which fair Helle her name gave. 

When she fell down from the ram's back to the deep sea I 

This, be it observed^ is as near a fac-simile as can be made to the 
Greek measure in our language, an accented syllable with us syste- 
matically performing the rhythmical function, which in Greek could 
only be performed by a long one ; and the effect, as. the English ear 
at once feels, is perfectly ludicrous and absurd. Further, if the me- 
trical translator were, on the principle of exact fac-simile, to go a step 
beyond this, and compose English verses according to the ancient law, 
with a regard to the musical quantity alone, irrespectiyc of the spoken 
accent, he would produce not merely an absurd and ludicrous rhythm, 
but a jargon out of which no English ear could extract any thing the 
least approaching to harmony. The general principle, then, on which a 
metrical translation must proceed is plain enough. The reader of a trans- 
lated work is entitled to demand a fac-simile of the original ; but this 
only in so far as is consistent ujiih the grammatical and rhythmical genius 
of the language in which the translation is made. Now what is included 
in that wide word the genius of a language ? It includes two things 
essentially different ; but which in the criticisms that have been made 
on English hexameters have too often been confounded ; it includes, 
in the first place, and principally, whatever belongs organically to the 
grammatical and metrical structure of the language ; and in the second 
place, whatever belongs by use and habit and association to the cha- 
racteristic style and peculiar living expression of the language. Of 
metrical movements affected by essential structure, a language is either 
naturally capable, or capable only with considerable exertion, or abso- 
lutely incapable. Thus, the English language, by its structure, most 
naturally fGdls into the iambic movement, in which measure accord- 
ingly almost all our great poems of any length, as also our most po- 
pular songs and ballads, are written ; but it is also capable, without 
any painful effort, of the trochaic movement ; and when stirred with 
high lyric emotion, it does not refuse the tribrachic measure, which, 
however, according to its essentially accentual and not quantitative 
character, it mingles at random with dactyles, anapests, and every va- 
riety of the trisyllabic foot. The Italian language, on the other hand, 
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is, by its structure, utterly foreclosed from the free use of the iambie 
close, so natural to us. An Italian, therefore, cannot make an exact 
fac-simile of an English poem of which the closes of the verse are not 
all trochaics. But though we can write in trochaic rhythm, oar 
language does not with the same facility — especially when rhyme ia 
necessary — admit the trochaic close, or " double ending^ as it is 
sometimes called. The consequence of which essential difference of 
structure is, that an exact rhjrthmical transference from Italian into 
English, or from English into Italian, is, in the general case, either 
impossible or extremely inconyenient. In this partictilar the Germans 
are infinitely more happy ; for in their rich and Tarious language, the 
single and double endings exist in a fair and even proportion, and 
suggest themselves accordingly to the poetic ear with equal facility. 
Let us now apply these remarks specially to the English Hexa- 
meter. 

The question, whether there is any thing in the organic structure of 
the English language adverse to the use of the hexameter verse, as 
Tillbrook and the anti-Hexametrists generally maintain, must be an^ 
swered in the negative or the afiirmative, according to the kind of hex- 
ameter verse meant ; the ancient hexameter verse, which is essentially 
quantitatwe in its structure, or the modem hexameter verse so snc- 
cessfiilly cultivated by the Germans, which is as essentially occeniuaL 
Of the genuine ancient, or pure dactylic hexameter verse, the English 
language is altogether incapable ; not only because no language whose 
poetry is founded on elocutional principles can, without the mo^ 
gross solecism, exactly imitate the rhythm of a language whose poetry 
is founded on the rules and practice of music, but because there are 
not a sufficient number of pure dactyles and pure spondees in the 
English language, to make the imitation possible for any length of 
time, in a style consistent with the comfort of the artist, and the de- 
mands of his art. A fashion indeed has prevailed in our common 
grammars, of marshalling forth certain measures familiar to our lyric 
poetry, under the name of dactylic and anapsestic ; but it requires 
only a simple appeal to the ear to perceive that this phraseology is 
most inadequate, and like many other terms of art, borrowed from the 
ancient Prosodians, when applied to our modem tongues, has had no 
effect but to beget and to perpetuate confusion. The fact of the mat- 
ter is, that our English dactylic and anapasstic verses, though they 
admit of any number of trae dactyles and anapaests, are, as was hinted 
above, rather tribrachic than dactylic in their character; the tribrach 
occurring oftener in them than the dactyle, and its equivalent the tro- 
chee, much more frequently than the spondee. We have indeed in 
English a woeful lack of genuine spondees ; that is to say, spondees 
that are both full as to quantity and of harmonious flow. For spon- 
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dees by posiiion, as they are sometimes called, are in fact trochees, 
and must be altogether discarded from the account ; for position, which 
allowed the ancients to lengthen a syllable otherwise short, is so far 
from having that effect in English and German, that the common rule 
for both languages is, that a Towel before two or more consonants is 
short. According to this quantitative law, whUe WohU4aut is a pure 
spondee in Oerman, WeUmeer is an iambic, (though with the accent 
on the first syllable, like Xdr^wv in Greek) Ah'hang is a pyrrhic, (though 
a trochee by abuse of language accentually,) and Eaiuchfanff is a tro- 
chee both quantitative and accentual In the English language, /e- 
maUf otUgOj outpour, foresee, live^iong, hleach^reen, toiok'-spread, are 
genuine spondees as to quantity ; but the number of such words in 
our language is few, and those that we have are in reality compound 
words only half-joined into one, and not half so harmonious as a spon- 
dee included in a single word ; for in these compound words each ele- 
ment retains, in a manner, its separate existence, and comes upon the 
ear almost with a double accent which is not pleasant/ For spondees, 
therefore, we are driven to depend in a great measure upon the juxta- 
collocation of two long monosyllables, as in that of Southey, 

« In fnU-orbed glory yonder nuxm diTine, 
Rolls through the dark blue depths." 

But even this does not occur readily enough in a long composition, 
to enable the English translator to communicate to the English ear 
any impression of the stable mass of ponderous harmony which 
marches majestically to its goal, in the spondaic lines of Homer and 
Virgil. The fact of the matter is, the genius of the English language 
is essentially anti-spondaic ; and in no respect are the hexameters of 
Mr. Southey and the Homeric translator in Blackwood, more inferior 
to their original than even here. The writer in Blachjcood, indeed, 
strikes us as superabundant in tribrachs and dactyles of admirable 
smoothness for the most part, but not sufficiently tempered and varied 
by the spondees ; but this is the natural vice of the English hexame- 
ter ; for even in Mr Southey's masterly rhythm, when the majestic 
undulation (for we cannot call it march,) of the long continued dac- 
tyle or tribrach is suspended, we feel that the trochee and pyrrhic, 
even when aided by a dexterous use of comma and pause, have not 
weight enough to fill up the measure which the snbstraction of so 
many syllables takes from the rhythm. 

^ This is the reason why such words I Magazine, (May 1846,) offends in this 

are peculiarly offenriye in the close of view. "This hp ti^^-w^^ .^.r a]#^; 

a Terse, where we expect the metrical and beside hif - ■. "^ 

undulation to fall smoothly, and not to ■ throned/* Th^ ww(>if ^ 

jerk off abrupUy. The last line of the j of Vii]^ f»b& iitp-. 

Ist Book of the Iliad in Blaektcood't the SMilt frfta: 




1. 
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^ Earth was hushed and still : all motioo and sound was suspended. 
Neither man was heard, hird, beast, nor humming of insect" 

So much for the spondee. As for the dactyles, it will be manifest to 
every one who will appeal to his ear, that though our hexameter verse 
is by no means deficient in them, yet that tribrachs are decidedly pre-> 
ponderant; and these, along with the frequent trochees and pyrrhics, 
instead of real spondees, are apt to give a light and tripping air to 
the modem verse, the very opposite of that stability and steadiness 
which Dionysius and the critics so extolled in the ancient rhythm. The 
fact is, that while the ancient hexameter was, strictly speaking, march- 
time, our hexameter^s musical correlative is rather jig-time, or waltz- 
time ; and it requires great care in the writer, and even more in the 
reciter, to give to this measure, in its modem shape, that weight 
and majesty of movement which unquestionably belonged < to its an- 
cient prototype. But to proceed. Leaving the quantitative and mu- 
sical element altogether out of view, the main question recurs, — ^Whe- 
ther there is any thing in the mere structure of the English language 
adverse to a rhythm formed in imitation of the ancient hexameter, adopt- 
-''"■"^'--sng the accentual, and rejecting the quantitative law ; and to this ques- 
tion we think we may answer confidently — despite of what TiUbrook 
and others have urged — that there is not. This matter indeed has been 
already proved by the /ac<; for though the majority of English read- 
ers may not have reconciled — ^perhaps never endeavoured to reconcile 
— their ears to the new movement introduced to them in the " Vision 
of Judgment,^ it is most certain that the rhythm of that poem flows 
most easily, smoothly, and naturally, and that — ^whatever its effect 
may be on English feelings and associations — ^it ofiers no violence to 
the natural stracture and movement of the English language* It is 
hard indeed to see how six dactylic or tribrachic feet in succession, 
should present any thing contrary to the rhythmical movement of the 
English language, when the same measure in dimeter, trimeter, and 
tetrameter extent is of the most frequent occurrence in our lyric poetry ; 
and when we consider, as all our Orthoepists inform us, that the ante- 
penultimate — ^tribrachic or dactylic accent — ^is the favourite accent of 
the English tongue. How naturally our language slides into the 
hexameter is indeed manifest, not only from the fact that this measure 
sometimes presents itself without being sought for, as in that weU- 
known instance quoted by Southey, 

''Why do the | heathen | rage, and the | people i- 1 msgine a | vain thing f 



' Belong, we say strictly, not U- 
l^ng$ ; for, with our present harharous 
habits of Latin reading, it is mere affec- 
tation to pretend that Mr. Southey's 



hexameters do not sound as weD — aye 
and a great deal better, to a well-tndned 
ear than Virgil's. 
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bat from many single experiments that can be made on our own lyric 
poetry, tending to shew how slight the change is that is necessary to 
transmute some of our dactylic metres into hexameters. Thus the fol* 
lowing three dimeters, — 

'' Not in the desert, 
Son of Hodeirahy 
Art thon abandoned^'^ 

if written in own line, are in fact a hexameter ; but the law of Caesura 
requires a slight change, thus : — 

^ Not in the desert art thon^ O son of Hodeirah, abandoned." 

And in the same poem, ( ThoXciha^ Book u.) in the very next stanza, 
two lines occur which, if written in one, are also a hexameter, though 
a very slight change is necessary for the same reason : — 

^ In the Domdaniel caverns 
Under the roots of the ocean." 

Altered thus : — 

** In the Domdaniel cayems beneath the roots of the ocean." 

In vain, therefore, shall the nice academic ear rebel against Mr. 
Southey's grand innoration, on purely philological grounds. The 
learned Laureate knew his subject and his position too well *, and not 
without good reason, assuredly, had he ^' long been of opinion that 
an English metre might be constructed in imitation of the ancient 
hexameter, which would be perfectly consistent with the character of 
our language, and capable of great richness, variety, and strength.'"^ 
But there is something more in the matter. A whole army of Eng- 
lish habits, feelings, and associations, remains behind ; and these, call 
them prejudices if you will, are a matter which no great poet appeal- 
ing through the people's language to the people's ear, and the people's 
heart, much less any mere translator, can afford to disregard. The 
fact is, even Mr. Southey himself, with the true instinct of genius, felt 
much less confidence in the result of this '^ experiment," than in that 
other of the unrhymed and irregular rhythm which in his Thalaba he 
ushered into the British world with such admirable propriety, as " the 
Arabesque ornament of an Arabian tale." Thalaba is an oriental epic, 
as singularly original and felicitous in its manner as in its matter ; no 
student of English literature can afford to be ignorant of it ; but the 
'' Vision of Judgment/* is a pious curiosity in the subject as much as 
the style, and, except as a curiosity, has occupied no place in the series 
of the higher British poetry of the nineteenth century. What then 
are these feelings and associations with which we have to deal in 
this matter? And are they such as should permanently stand in 
the way of a new school of translated literature, or are they likely 

• PreDftce to « VUiou of Jud^meiU.'* 

IV. 
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to yield? On this point our opinion decidedly is, that the feel- 
ings of the English public on this subject are strong and iuTindble, 
and that they neither can, nor ought to yield. What they are, and 
on what they are founded, we need not particularly inquire. Some ot 
them, no doubt, are foolish enough, and sound when put into an ar- 
ticulate shape, just as all nonsense does when painfully stilting itself 
into the altitude of reason ; but in so far as they may be founded on 
the principle above enunciated, that the English dactylic, or more pro^ 
perly tribrachic measure, as the natural elocutional corrdatiTe of 
triple time in music, is essentially a measure of lyrical elevation ; and by 
its own nature, as well as by the undeviating usage of the English 
language, not adapted for the calm and equable flow of old qw 
narrative : if this be the case, as we could prove at great detail, then 
this host of rebellious feelings and associations is entitled to something 
more than a mere prudent regard at the hands of any artificer of Eng** 
lish verse ; and in particular, it deserves serious consideration, whether 
the English hexameter, though unobjectionable on purely general 
grounds for some purposes, is therefore the fit measure, on sesthetical 
principles, for rendering the Homeric hexameter. For in this arg^ument 
it must always be borne in mind, that the English hexameter is one 
thing, and the Homeric another. But, bating these considerations a!<« 
together, and treating the English feelings with regard to hexameter 
verse as a mere bundle of habits and associations, — still, as use and 
wont in all questions of language must have a great deal to say, 
there are the best possible reasons why, in the present matter, they 
should not be interfered with. No doubt Coleridge and Southey and 
Shelley, greeted though they were with sneers and contemptuous 
laughter on their first appearance, have done a great deal to enlarge ihe 
metrical conceptions of John Bull ; but a good rhymer will wisely not 
put his patience to too severe a test in this direction, for many valid 
reasons, but principally for this, that every good rhymer is neither a 
Southey nor a Shelley. In vain, also, shall we plead in behalf of Eng- 
lish hexameters, the example of our neighbours, the Grermans ; not, 
indeed, because their language possesses any pecuh'ar structural superi- 
ority which might avail them here,' but because the cases are not only 
pot parallel, but altogether opposite. As a general rule, indeed, it may 



^ They have fewer monoeyllablefl, cer- 
tunly, than we hare ; their yerbs and 
the cases of their nouns being mostly dis- 
syllables firom which we have cut off the 
termination; and the trochaic movement, 
commencing with the accent^ is more 
natural to them. But practice has 
^own that these are merely accessory 



points ; and that the main objeciioas 
made to English hexameters, an Ute 
ieore of ttrueture, apply equally to the 
German. Surely this fact might have 
made our TUlbrooks pause a little in 
the fierce onset of their Qaikotic wralli 
against the Laureate! 
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be laid down, that any thing peculiarly and characteristically German 
—so different is the national mind — will not suit the English taste; 
but the real want of parallelism lies in this, that the German polite 
literature is but of yesterday. Klopstock, Goethe, and Schiller, are 
the fathers of their literature; and were in a position, like Ennius 
among the Romans, and Dante among the Italians, to stamp author 
fity upon whatsoever strange rhythm they chose to adopt. They have 
done so, and with the most signal success, as every body knows ; for 
whatever certain narrow English critics may say, no man that has an 
ear for the melody of German poetry, will deny that Goethe's elegies, 
written in the Ovidian stanza, are perfect models of rhythmical har- 
mony, and fill the ear with as grateful a sweetness as anything in 
Tibullus or the Sulmonian himself. All this, however, makes nothing 
for us. Had Shakespeare and Milton and Dryden used the hexame- 
ter as plentifully as the three German masters just named, no doubt 
they were in a condition, by the mastery of their glorious minds, to 
prescribe a new rhythmical law to that public ear, which now, being 
old and strong in a different habit, prescribes limits to the rhythmical 
masters of the present age. But Shakespeare, Milton, and Dryden, 
had too much common sense, and sound British conservatism if yon 
like, to coquette with merely formal innovations of this kind. It is 
extremely doubtful, indeed, whether, on purely ffisthetical principles, 
Klopstock and Goethe were defensible in what they did ; certainly if 
their innovation was proper, it was proper only for such a people of 
erudite cosmopolites as the Germans, and forms no precedent on which 
other nations are entitled to proceed. 

The matter then comes to a very short issue. The man who shall 
sit down to write a translation of the Iliad in English hexameters, 
must do so with the full consciousness that he is making a very deli- 
cate and doubtful experiment against the literary use and wont of a 
highly cultivated language, and against the banded associations and 
prepossessions of a whole people, '^ peculiarly intolerant of such inno- 
vations." Is there a motive sufficiently strong to induce a literary man 
to embark in a forlorn hope of this description? The enterprise, no 
doubt, is a brave one ; it carries with it a magnificent sound ; we cannot 
but be carried away with so fair an idea — a literal English Fac- 
simile of the world-revered 

« Blind old man of Scio's rocky vde" 

whose works are, and have been, and in all likelihood will for ever r&v 
main, at once the spelling-book and the Bible of all sublunar poetry. 
But let us beware of being robbed of our sesthetical senses by this one 
idea of a fac-simile, which it must be confessed has something of the 
mechanical in its nature, and may achieve wonderful likenesses — as 
the Daguerrotype does — only without the souL A man, aftp' "• 
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hanged, looks sufficiently like himself before that operation ; and a 
man who is drunk has the same eyes, nose, and mouth, as when he 
is sober. — But these likenesses are not pleasant '' Death," as Groetbe 
said, " is a bad portrait-painter :" so also is Drink, and the Daguerro- 
type. In practice, indeed, the fac-simile principle must be constantly 
modified by another one, which we have not yet distinctly stated, 
though it lies involved in the wide domain of what we have termed 
the style, character, and expression of a language, and the associations 
connected with them. This principle is, that a translator is bound to 
transfer every measure of his original into that measure of his own 
language, which, in its style, character, associations, and effects, corres- 
ponds to his model. It is upon this principle that the iambic trime- 
ter of Greek tragedy is universally, in England, translated, not into an 
English trimeter, in number of feet and order of pauses the literal 
counterpart of the original, but into that ten-syllabled iambic verse, 
whose character and habit and expression, as formed by the familiar 
use of our native poetry, corresponds to the iambic trimeter as fami- 
liarly used by the Greeks. In other words, in translating the dialogic 
part of the Greek drama, we do not give the mechanical, but the «s- 
thetical fac-simile of the Greek measure ; and this for the best of all 
possible reasons, that more would be lost in the spirit of disturbing the 
familiar metrical associations of our modem readers, than is gained In 
the letter, by adhering with mechanical exactness to the ancient model. 
That this is the true reason why no one thinks of translating the 
Greek trimeters into English ones of the same structure, is quite plain ; 
for nothing can be more natural to the English tongue than any Iambic 
movement ; and Greek trimeters may be trolled off from the British 
tongue, as glibly as any hexameters, so soon as the ear is fairly won 
over to the trick. Thus the two first lines of the Prometheus might 
be done into Greek-English, thus — 

f f f it 

At length arrive we, at tiiis uttermost boume of earth — 
Bleak Scythia'e wide-spread, lone tmtrodden solitude I 

and so ad infiniium, and more Germanorum ; for our trans-Rhenane 
brethren deal in iambics as well as in hexameters ; Goethe having 
set them a notable example in the second part of Faust, though ti^uly 
their translators ask for no high stamp of this kind, but systematically 
twist and turn and torture themselves with mimic minuteness after 
every iambic, trochaic or dactylic variation of which the various sweep 
of the Greek Ijrric is capable. Whether they are right in this procedure, 
so far as their own language is concerned, let themselves judge ; we 
know that high names, William Humboldt among others, have sanc- 
tioned the practice ; but we are extremely doubtful whether, on the 
principles of as thetical science, it be defensible -, we doubt much whether 
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any thing is gained by this syllabic scrupulosity which can compen- 
sate for the grace, ease, and nature, which is undoubtedly sacrificed ; 
and we think, generally, that in this, as in some other minute points 
of scholarship, our Teutonic brethren, or mcuters should we not rather 
say, in scholarship, are not without a certain superstition. Accuracy 
is a good thing ; but there are certain living hues and tints in the 
floating element of poetic emotion, that will not be measured by inches ; 
and a better likeness will sometimes be made without looking anxi- 
ously at every hair in a man's beard. As for ourselves, we may rest 
firmly assured that our British good sense, for which we are famous, 
will preserve us from any metrical aberrations of this kind. English 
trimeters, however well suited to our language, so far as mere struc- 
ture is concerned, beside their novelty, are objectionable on another 
ground, which, perhaps, does not apply to hexameters. Their scope 
is too great for the original from which they are copied ; that is to say, 
the difference of the language is such that an English trimeter will con- 
tain more sense and less sound than the Greek, within the same limits. 
This will be obvious to any person who compares the second line in 
the Prometheus — 

^KvOtJV 69 OtflOV, UpaiOV 619 €pfjfjuav, 

with our version above given, where we have been obliged to inter- 
polate a few epithets in order to fill up the room. Now, though the 
line for line system is altogether out of the question in translating from 
the ancient languages into the modem, still there are reasons why the 
translator should choose a measure, where he can, of the same com- 
pass as his original: a measure with which he can conveniently give 
line for line when convenient, and which does not throw in his way 
any temptation illegitimately to contract or expand. 

One other remark on the hexameter, and we have done. The remark 
just made as to the compass of the translating instrument, contains the 
true reason why our heroic couplet, used by Pope, is so difficult to 
handle in the rendering of Homer or Virgil. It is not long enough 
for two hexameters, and it is too long for one ; this, along with its 
tendency to make the pause too frequently coincide with the rhyme, 
and thus break the natural flow of the verse, seems to point it out as 
an unsuitable, at least so far as structure is concerned, as an ex- 
tremely inconvenient English substitute for the hexameter. If, on 
account of epic associations, our ten-syllabled verse is to be used in 
rendering Homer, there can be no question that, in this particular 
matter, Cowper was nearer the mark than Pope, and that, in this case, 
blank verse is preferable to rhyme. But it admits, we think, of 
the clearest proof on the strictest sesthetical principles — ^principles 
which it might go hard even with our hardy German friends to dis- 
prove — ^that the proper English correlative of the Greek hexameter of 
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Homer, (Virgil may be different,) is Chapman's old iambic verse of 
fourteen syllables ; or better still — ^because, like dactylic Terse, it com- 
mences with the accent — ^the trochaic measure of fifteen syllables, bo 
felicitously used by Mr. Tennyson in his luxuriant poem, '' Locksley 
Hall." These measures, especially the latter, possess every quality that 
an intelligent admirer of Homer could wish for the purpose of prodne- 
ing a translation that shall, not merely in the letter, but in the spirit, 
and in the whole style and tone, be as much as possible a fac^simile 
of the original." The only doubt that can be stated is, whether this 
measure, iambic or trochaic, should be used with or without rhyme. 
The JBnglish ear unquestionably would prefer rhyme ; but for the sake 
both of accuracy in the version, and variety in the pause, we should 
like to see the experiment made without rhyme. John Bull's preju- 
dices in favour of this tinkling appendage of verse are no doubt strong ; 
but they are extremely unreasonable, and receive no sanction what- 
ever from the practice of some of the greatest masters of our tongue* 
Rhyme is only the buckle on the shoe ; if the leather is otherwise 
sound, and pinch not, and the article of a superior make, the wearer 
will soon be reconciled to the loss. 

J. S. Blacsje. 



2. CarncAL Obsebvatiohs on Homer, Od. v. 366, &c ; Xenofhor's 
Eellen, i. 7, § 2 ; and Abistoph. Acham. 328, Bekk., 847, Ebnil. 
and Dind. 

In the Fifth Book of the Odyssey j v. 366-371, we have a lively 
description of the breaking up of the raft, which Ulysses had con- 
structed upon Calypso's island. 

wpff€ d' iirl fii'^a Kv/xa HoffetSatov ePOffixOwp^ 
h€iv6v T* aprfaXeop re^ Karyp€(/)d9 • iJfXacrc h'ainop, 
W9 5' apefA09 fo^« ^twv OtfftMva riva^rf 
KapipaXewy^ ra fiev tip re BieffxeBoff^ dkXvBiv ^tWif • 
W9 ry9 Bovpara fiaxpa BieffKedatr* • axnap ^Obvccevv 
apxl>' ivl BovpaTi paive^ KekijO' W9 imrov ikavviav^ 

The word ifiwv occurs only in this passage ; for it is manifestly a 
different word from ^«, i^ro, or if a, which occurs elsewhere in all these 



' Some people object to the length of 
ttiiB TefBe ; bat TUlbrook made the 
same objection to tiie hezameten ; to 
which Mr. Southey made the very sen- 



sible reply, that ^the breath is rega-- 
lated in reading by the length of tfie 
sentence, not by that of the Terse." 
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forms in the sense of '^provisions" or ^^food." The old commentators 
interpret it as ax<'/><<> and modem lexicons translate it hj ^^ chaff f' 
but I believe that this interpretation is derived only from the context, 
and adopted because it suits the sense of the passage. Now, I con- 
ceive, from the addition of the epithet fiaxpa to ^ovpara, W9 7^9 Sov- 
para pMKpa BieaxeSaffe^ '^ SO he Scattered the long beams of the raft,'* 
that the simile will appear much more graphic, if we understand by 
if'Ca not merely adnute particles, like chaff, but something long, and 
resembling the beams in shape, and yet light enough to be blown away 
by a violent gust of wind. Upon this internal evidence, I would 
translate the word by " straw," " stubble/' or " reeds." But there is 
another word in another passage, likewise a awa( XcKfOfievovj but one 
that has attracted greater notice, which determines me to adopt the 
last meaning. In the fifth Book of the Iliads (v. 36.) Athene with** 
draws Ares from the battle, and seats him iir ^Voei/Tt ^KafiAvbpw. 
This epithet has sorely puzzled the conmientators* Buttmann, in his 
LexUoguSf has shewn, what indeed scarcely wanted shewing, that the 
vulgar derivation from tjCiov^ '< sea shore," is good for nothing ; and 
chiefly from the internal evidence of the passage itself, he suggests 
the meaning ** grassy«" I submit that the adjective ^idet9 is regu* 
tarly formed from the substantive rj'iov ; that -^Cov is " a reed," and 
^'i6et9, "reedy;" that tfttw StifMwva is "a heap of reeds," and iv' tfXo^ 
€V7i l^KQfiavhpta^ '' on the bank of the reedy Scamander*" This inter- 
pretation suits perfectly the passage in which Quintus Smymseus has 
used the word, better even than Buttmann's : 

B. V. V. 299,*— XV ''^^"' 1 f^epavotfftv eoiicoTC9, ©*« ivopovtrn 

oiCTOff ^(oev irchiov KajaPoiricofUvoiiriv^ 

" a reedy or rushy plain," 

In Xenophon's HeUenks^ L c» vn. $ 2, where Xenophon begins his 
account of the prosecution of the six admirals, we are told, according 

to the common text, 'Apx^^Vf^o^ o rov iiffiov rore vpo€<rrfiKej9 iv 'A^i)« 
vai9 Kol 'nj9 AeceXcfoy iirifU\ovfievo9y ^Epaatpib^ iiriPoXrjv iTrtfiaXtov^ 
Koni^opei iv BiKatrrriptu}, (ffdaKwv c f *EX\i; o-iroVrov airrov exetv x/>7^aTa^ 
ovra rov Bi^fiov. The claUSC t^9 ^€K€\eia9 iirifi€\ovfJLevo9 hai» CaUsed 

great trouble to conmientators ; and it is so inexplicable, that there is 
good reason to suspect diat it is corrupt We want a better collation 
of MSS. than we have, in order to lay a foundation for a sound text. 
But if A€K€Xc/a9 be the reading best supported by MSS., then I con- 
jecture that the true reading is ^cKaTc/a?, and that the office of Arche- 
demus is to be explained by reference to what we are told in c. l § 22: 

€ifr€v0€v Vatf^iKOfievot t^v lLa\Kijhovia9 €v UpvooiroXiv^ ireixufaw mvr^v^ 
ffa< ^€K«T€VTi^^ioi' Kar£<rK€vaoav iv aifrrj • xal Trjv Bexdrffv ^fcXc^ofTo 
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TCtyi' etc rov Hovtov irXoitav^ icai (fjvKaxriv ir/KaraXtvovTei vao9 tpioKotrta^ 

Koi ffTpani^uy Bvo, The Athenians stationed a force at ChrjsopoliSy 
and exacted a toll of one-tenth of the yalue of the cargo from all mer- 
chant ships which passed out of the Pontus. Of this ^cjeaTc/a, or ex- 
action of tithe, I conceive Archedemus to have had the charge ; and 
if this were his office, we see at once that it was in the discharge of 
his ordinary duties that he accused Erasinides of emhezzling monies 
from the Hellespont, which were the property of the state *, and we 
can understand how he had the power by his own summary jurisdic- 
tion to impose a fine upon him {ewipoXifv eVi/daXwv) to a certain 
amount. 

I observe, however, that Schneider reports as the reading of two 
MSS., and as a marginal reading in Stephen^s edition, AcioireXc/av. 
This would lead me to conjecture t^^ BiwfieXia^ iTrtfieXovfievov, The 
ditoPeXia was the distribution of two obols to each of the poorer citi- 
zens, to defray their entrance into the theatre, (Boeckh, PMic Eeo^ 
nomy of Athens, Vol. i. p. 296, Engl. TransL ed. 1 ;) and according to 
this conjecture, Archedemus would have the management of a most 
important part of the Theorica, a very fitting office for a demagogoey 
and one which would give him a good pretext for looking sharp after 
any peculation.^ 

With regard to the first of these two conjectures, I observe that it 
is mentioned in a note in Bishop Thirlwall^s History of Greece, Vol. iv. 
p. 128, that Professor Dobree conjectured t^* BeKarrj^, or r^9 Xctav^ or 
r!j9 B€Kd77f9 T§9 X€ia9^ {Adv. I. p. 125.) I liavc not Dobree's Adver^ 
saria to refer to. If he had conjectured only t^9 BcKanf^, I should 
have thought that his notion was the same as my own ; but the addi- 
tion of T79 X€ia9 makes me conclude that he had a different view. 



In the Achamians, when Dic{epolis, by the threat of destroying the 
charcoal basket, has compelled the Achamian charcoal-burners to 
throw down the stones with which they had armed themselves, and 
to suspend their assault upon him, he exclaims, according to the com-' 
mon reading, — 

ifieXXer apa 7rdvTe9 avaffetctv porJ9, 

(v. 328, Bekk. v. 347, Ehnsley and Dindorf.) 

This line has given great trouble to the commentators. Boi^y used 
to be cited, upon the faith of Invemizius, as the reading of the Ra- 



^ I find from Dindorf' s edition, 
that among the various readings noted 
by Victorius on the margin of a copy of 
the Aldine edition, and taken from some . 
MS. juB ^m»t\ims in this passage. This 



confirms me in my opinion, that 3ii«/3i- 
x/cf is the true reading. Victorius^ 
marginal note is prohably the origin of 
Stephen's. 
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venna MS. ; and Dindorf reads ftoiiv^ and says, " *kvaaMiv fiorjv dic- 
tum ut iirrdvai fla^v -" and a correspondent in the last number of the 
Classical Museum, (p. 204.) treats fio^y as an unquestioned reading. I 
cannot myself get a meaning out of avaeeUiv poqv ; but it appears by 
Bekker's collation that the Ravenna MS. has /9o^9, as every other au- 
thority has ; and ^oliv is a mere conjecture, thrown out originally 
by Reiske, and adopted by Invemizius. Now, the very difficulty pre- 
sented by the genitive case, since all the authorities agree in it, is an 
argument that it is the true reading. If /So^v were the original word, 
an accusative case after a transitive verb would never have been 
changed into a genitive which makes no sense. I suspect, therefore, 
that the unsound point lies in the other word avaceUiv. 

Ehnsley has perceived clearly the sense which the context requires, 
but which the words avaaeUiv po^9 do not give ; and as his remarks 
have suggested to me what I think is a probable correction, I will 
transcribe them. He says, '^Grammatica structiura hujus versus 
nondum mihi «atis comperta est : sententia vero, quse fefellit interpre- 
tes^ hujusmodi videtur: e/iekXet' apa iravaeffOai T^9 /9o^9. Noster 

Itan^ 268, ^E^eXXoi^ ilpa vav<r€iv iro0* vfiat lov Koa^, Pro avatrcteiv 

Poij9 eodem sensu dicere poterat poeta, Mftreiv t^» poij9, ut in Pac. 

318, 'EfoXciTfc /ii\ wvdpe^f el fi^ -Hys fio^v aifrjffere. Cffiterum avaaeUiv 

agnoscit Suidas m ipsa voce.'' And in his Audarium AnnotaHonum, 
he adds, " Verbum fiiWu} eodem sensu usurpatur a nostro, Vesp. 460j 

^eXXoV cr* apa KiPtjffeiu e^yw. Ad huuc locum optimc mouet Brunc- 
kius : Sic loqui sclent qui multo lahare tandem id effecerunt quod con- 
tenderunt, Dicerent nostrates, I thought I should make you hold your 
tongueJ^ Now I suspect that the true reading is — 

ifieWcT* apa grapTcv avfjffeteiv ftorj^^ 

and that Aristophanes has made a desiderative verb &vrf<reiw from 

ily^au}, the future of avifffit, like woXefitfacitv from TToXefii^ffv and 

iro\€;t6it>, and hpaaelw^ and several others. If this is so, the sense is, 
^ I thought then that you would all be disposed to leave off shouting.** 
The desiderative verb is used with a slight irony. As to the syntax 
of the passage, it will be observed, that in the similar expressions 
which Elmsley has cited, the verb fitWoi is followed by a future in- 
finitive. ^AvjfffcUiv is present ; but I think that a desiderative verb 
formed from the future may hold the place of the future tense. The 
xhythm of my proposed line is unusual, presenting an anapaest of 
which the first syllable is intercepted by the hephthemimeral csesura ; 
but the same rhythm appears in Acham. vv. 698 and 863. The latter 
line is — 

^ ipoprP crep^ cvr^vOev cVeiff' u^€t9 Iwv j 
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This conjecture, like the others, I do not propose as certain, but 
commend to the judgment of scholars. 

Henry Maldbit. 



8. On ^9% ""^i ^(f>pa.y 07raJ9, "WITH THE pAST INDICATIVE. 

NoTWiTHSTANDiNQ the labours of Dr. Monk in elucidating the fad 
of this construction, and of Professor Maiden, (I think it was this 
learned scholar who read a paper at the Philological Society,) in ex- 
plaining the principle, I venture to offer one view more of this pheno- 
menon, which, without being so deep and philosophical, will, I trust, 
be found to have something in it to support its simplicity. 

Dr. Monk, in his note on Hippolytus, 643, refers to a passage in the 
same play at v. 934. It was on referring to that passage that I found 
what I believe to be the true key to the construction. The Imes 934, 
935, are these :— 

W9 if <f)povovffa ruBiK cfiyXcfy p^cro 
vpov T^9 ^iKaia9, KoifK ay ifTrarwfieOa, 

I can hardly conceive it being for a moment doubted that the Am^ 
belongs to both verbs in this passage — and is omitted in all the other 
examples of this construction, which is nothing more than an elliptic 
cal form of a conditional proposition. Now, I will first endeavonr 
briefly to prove this ; then t will illustrate from Latin as well as Greek 
the absence of the conditional form or word from the apodosis ; and 
lastly, remark shortly upon the sense of a^^i tpa, &c. in this point of 
view. 

1st, With regard to the ellipse, try and put any of the examples 
given by Dr. Monk into Latin, and you will see at once that you must 
express it by a full conditional sentence. '' In which case^ can only 
be Latinized by the protasis of a conditional proposition. For curi* 
osity's sake, I turned to that admirable little work for schools, (and 
colleges too,) of the Bev. Charles Wordsworth, the Budimenta Syn^ 
taxis, p. 29, sect 175, obs. 2, to see how the passage from (Ed, Tyr. 139 1 
— W9 cSSeifa fi^irore — ^was translated ; and sure enough I find the full 
conditional phrase, "quod si fecisses, nunquam docuisses." 

2dly, I need hardly take up any time or space to prove, that in 
Latin and Greek conditional propositions, the form in Latin and the 
word dv in Greek is frequently absent from the apodosis. 

^ Me truncus iUapsos cerebro 
SuMtnlercU, nisi Faunas ictum 
Dextrd leTlaset 2" 
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and the epigram — 

^Xcot av$pwiroi9 avrpJ9 0€O9 * ei Bt Kai avrov 
vfipt^ev (j>atvwVf ov^e ro <fi&9 iwoOovi^ — 

suffice for my pmpose. But, by the way, I may observe that, com- 
mon as is the substitution in Latin of the indicatiye for the conditional 
mood in the apodosis, I never met with more than one instance of it 
in the protasis. We find in Ovid, Metam, xn. 611, 

At si foemineo/iftfral tibi Marte cadenduniy 
Thermodontiaci malles eecidiase bipeimi. 

Nevertheless, that the word "si" is omitted, is well known. 

Tu quoque magnam 
Partem opere in tanto, ameret dolor, Icare haberes. 

3dlyi If this interpretation of the construction in question is true, 
what sense is to be given to W9, iva, owtvt, and how are they to be 
explained? Why, I conceive they must be taken in their most primary 
and natural sense : W9 is really eV ofv, " in which case f ipa again is 
a particle of place or circumstance, " where," or " under which cir- 
cumstances ;** oTrto9, like (^9, is eV oiroi^y ''under which circumstanccs;" 
and oippa is merely an epic form of the same force as wa, both pro- 
bably being originally neuter plural accusatives. 

C. J. Abraham. 
Etoh College, June 11. 1846. 



4. On Sophocles, Trachin. 339. 

In the Trach» of Sophocles, L 339, the reading is t/ ^' ear/, rov fie 
r^vB* i<pi4rracat pdfftv • Porson, in a note on V. 1373 of the Phcenissce 
of Euripides^ advises to read and point t/ h' ia-r£\ rov koI r^vh^ €<f)iara'» 
aai paaiv^ It would appear that all the editors and commentators 
consider ifplaraaat, as the 2. sing. pres. mid. But the middle voice 
signifies, to cause ofui's self to stand, hence, to stand ; and with the 
preposition, to stand at, near or hy ; and, therefore, it cannot take the 
accus. after it. The following reply of the arf^eXo^ to Dejaneira, for- 
bids us to apply rriv^e pdaiif to him, trraOeU^ aKovtrov, Stand Still and 
listen. I have little doubt that iifHtrriurat was intended by the poet as 
the infin. of the 1. aor. act for iviarrjcai. Homer has, II. zn. 56, rov^ 

€Oraaav {Jvraaav) vi€9 ^AxatS>v wkvow koi fierfoXovf, which the SOUS 

of the Greeks fixed dose together and large. C£ Odyss. m. 182, xvn. 

306. And £urip. HeracL 940, — fiperat A109 rpoiraiov koXKIvikov 

taracav. I would, therefore, prefer the common reading, r/ 6' ficn-c 
rov /Rc Tijyfi' €0/<rra^af ^affivy to Porsou's ; and translate, What is it ? 
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for what purpose, or why [koK^vci^) do you request me to fix my step 
(or foot) here? or, to stop here? To which the messenger replies, 
ffTaOeiff^ uKovffov, As the 1. aor. is evidently formed from the redupli- 
cated present of the first conjugation hy IffTaw^ it should always be 
tffTaaav in tho places quoted, not e<na<rav^ which is the pluperfect. 

George Dunbar. 



XXV. 

NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 



1. The Prometheus Chained of ^Eschylus, translated into English 
Verse by the Reverend G. C. Swayne, M.A. Oxford, 1846. 8vo. 

2. Des jEschylus Gefesselter Prometheus ; Griechisch und Deutsch, 
mit Einleitung, Anmerkungen und dem Gelosten Prometheus ; Ton 
G. F. Schoemann. Greifswald, 1844. 8vo. 

English translations are characteristically bad ; why, it is not hard io 
say. The Englishman, like the Frenchman, is a man of a very strong- 
ly marked, decided, and peculiar national character ; active, energetic, 
and enterprising, he is more capable of making impressions on others 
than of receiving them from abroad : full of vigour and lusty manhood* 
he is at the same time fiill of gnarled prejudices, and narrow one- 
sidedness ; he wants flexibility, pliancy, and adaptability to foreign 
ideas, as in his character, so also in his language and literature. In 
such an element, translations cannot possibly prosper ; and in so far as 
they exist, will be found to possess more or less of the qualities peca- 
liar to what the Italians call a rifacciamento. 

To a philosophic mind, indeed, or an accurate mind of any kind, 
nothing can be more tantalizing than the general style of translation, 
espe^iially of rhythmical translation, in the English language. We 
have one good specimen, indeed, of what a translation ought to be — 
the Bible ; but in this instance a strong religious feeling — one of the 
virtues of our national character — ^has been strong enough to do that, 
which in the field of profane literature, the combined action of our de- 
votion to classical studies, and our sound poetical taste, have not been 
able to achieve. In the field of English translation, hitherto, fashion 
and freak, and a blind subjection to great names, have reigned most 
tyrannically, to the exclusion, or at least undue subordination, of na- 
ture, and truth, and common sense, and the laws of good taste. 

To this general character the translation of the " Prometheus 
Chained^ from the pen of an Oxonian, which has just appeared, forms 
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no exception; and to speak truth, our principal object in noticing it 
at all is to protest once again, as we have already done, against the 
confused, motley, and what we may be allowed to term conglomerate 
style of translation in which English scholars indulge. The characte- 
ristic of this style is magniloquent expansion, rapid diffusion, and pom- 
pous decoration ; a character, the furthest possible removed from that 
«tyle of severe strength, massive stability, and chastened elegance, 
which we so justly celebrate as classical. In this view the style of 
translation which we blame might perhaps, adopting an architectural 
term, aptly be named the decorated ; but we have preferred the phrase 
conglomerate, as expressing more fitly the strangely-huddled medley of 
original and interpolated matter of which this sort of perverse Mosaic is 
composed. In any given specimen of English translation after the re- 
ceived model, no reader can tell how much belongs to the author, and 
how much to the translator; sometimes, as seems most natural, the 
embedded stones and pebbles of which the body of the rock is com- 
posed, belong to the origmal writer, while the translator has only added 
the cement ; but, not seldom, he throws in his own boulders also into 
the mass, and seems to admire himself not a little for the dexterity 
with which he has done it. Except, indeed, as a nimble metrical ex- 
ercise to the translator, we do not know of what worth many an Eng- 
lish translation is ; but this advantage again is neutralized by the silly 
vanity which it tends to nourish — ^the vanity of improving the original, 
— and by the habits of looseness of conception and confused percep- 
tion which it engenders. 

We are aware that writers of high authority in these matters have 
systematically justified this decorated style of translation, and have 
endeavoured to shift the blame from the false habits of the English 
taste in this matter, and throw it on the meagreness and poverty of 
the English language. So Mr. Symmons, in the preface to his trans- 
ition of the Agamemnon (1824) says, ''The Greek poetry pleased 
and was imposing in its simplicity and nakedness ; it has a charm per- 
fectly impossible to be conveyed to those who have not read it in the 
original, and are not thoroughly imbued with it : whereas an attempt 
at the same simplicity in an uncongenial and less powerful language 
in a less poetical age and country, would produce only a displeasing 
effect, pretty nearly what would be produced by the exhibition of a 
modem beau stript of his clothes by the side of the naked Antinous, 
Adonis, or Apollo.*** It appears, therefore, according to this theory, 



> The best practical commentary on I while in others he allows himself to run 

these remarks may be foond in Mr. riot in the hereditary looseness and 

Symmons* own version, which, in many magniloquent diflfusion of ordinary Eng- 

places, exhibits almost a perfect model lish tranalatonk 
of combined faithfulness and vigour ; 
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that we must dress the naked ancients before they can appear in onr 
modem society ; plastering them all over with fig-leaves and purple 
patches, that they may not offend our polite eyes. And this dressing 
must of course be different according to the vestiary customs of the 
nation where the classical stranger is introduced ; in Scotland Jore 
must wear a kilt and plaid, in England pantaloons and a great-coat, 
in Italy a brigand's cloak. If this fancy be correct, a translation from 
the antique into the English language is impossible ; for the clothing 
of naked beauty thus required cannot be made without falling more 
or less into plain caricature. And the fact is, that many of our most 
current English translations present to the intelligent eye the aspect 
of a flounced and furbelowed caricature of simplicity, unless, perfaapsiy 
the term metamorphosis may appear more appropriirte ; for the dress 
of the mind clings to the thought more closely than any vesture to the 
body ; and the terse Tacitus translated into the language of the wanton 
luxuriant Apuleius, is Tacitus no longer, but a nondescript and inoo* 
herent something that bespeaks its own monstrosity in every move- 
ment So the concise and compact, and fine-chiselled ancients, trans* 
lated into the language of verbose and voluminous modems, are no 
ancients at all ; and as they cannot be modems, remain suspended in 
a sort of literary limbo fit only for themselves, where the indistinct 
waviness of their outline is but feebly compensated by the flaunting 
flow of their drapery, and the assiduous tinklings of rhyme that are 
made to accompany their march. 

But is all this necessary ? Most assuredly it is not. Men have 
written a concise and vigorous style in English also ; and if JSschylus 
spoke so to the Athenians, with few words and much weight, some 
impression of his masculine manner may no doubt be conveyed to the 
English ear through the medium of our masculine and manly tongue. 
It is quite trae, doubtless, that the rich compound words of the Greek 
cannot always be imitated felicitously in English ; but our language 
is infinitely richer in this capacity than the narrow school of Pope may 
conceive : — ^trae also it is, that the inferior vocal contents of English 
in some words may demand here and there the support of an innocent 
epithet to fill the ear ; but any licenses occasionally demanded by these 
peculiarities of our tongue, fall infinitely short of tbat almost systema- 
tic range of expansion and diffusion in which our English translators 
revel. As a specimen of this lawless license, take the following from 
Mr. Swayne : — 

Prometheus. 

*^ I grant him rough. 
And stuhbom enough, 
Knowing no right 
But selfisli might ; 
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But kii metal o/mU^ thallhe$hi9€redandhroken; 
And hit voiot of thunder tHall wax tqft'-tpoken ; 
And the flower of hit pride thall be ruddy thrown ; 
And he thoQ droop from hit high command 
WUk the lightningt ttrickenfrom out hit hand, 
Titt tengeanee tparet to teek her own** 

In this passage the last six lines purport to be a ^' translation into 
English verse** of the following thirteen words of JEschylus : 

^' 'a\X* efijra^ 
JAaXaicof^ywfitvv 
"EffTOi iroO^ orav ravrrj paurOy 
Ttjv ^arepafivop ffropetra^ opi^^v,^ — ^V. 187 — 90. 

Given thus by the trustworthy fidelity of the German, — 

and dennoch wird 
Sanftmiifhig er einst 
Noch sein, wenn aoch er bo gebrochen wird. 
Dann erweicht er wohl sein hartes Gemiith. 

SCHOBMANN. 

The translator who handles a great and severe author like iEschylus 
with the easy freedom of Mr. Swayne in the above passage, must 
either have a portentous conceit of the value of his own rhymes, or 
must have mistaken altogether the task he undertook when he pro- 
posed to himself a translation, and not a paraphrase of the great Titan 
drama. 

Were there any necessity for it, we could multiply passage after 
passage, especially in the finer lyrical strains, which the present trans- 
lator has, to our taste, utterly damaged and disfigured by this wanton 
puerility of overlaid rhyme. Were even a Shakespeare or a Dryden 
to play off such pranks upon us when we are expecting a bona fld€ 
translation, we should owe them small thanks ; but meaner bards, or 
mere versifiers, should consider that the venerable Doric colonnades 
of antiquity have been preserved to us for some higher purpose than 
to be flourished over with the arbitrary arabesques of every penciUer 
that can draw a curved line. But Mr. Swa]me is very &r firom being 
an expert master of the merely mechanical part of rhyming. It is, in- 
deed, generally a most obstinate perverseness in our English transla^ 
tors of the classics, that, notwithstanding the happy examples of the 
unrhymed lyric set before them by Collins, Shelley, and Southey, they 
will persist in affixing the jingling aklets of rhyme to the grave and 
steady tread of an ifischylean chorus ; thereby not only dragging in 
a modernism where it is altogether out of place, but systematically 
setting up an additional temptation to unnecessary difiusion and ex- 
pansion, and all sorts of lawless or even ridiculous deviation from the 
andent text Even the best rhymers must have felt this at times ; one 
rhyme begets anodier in the translator's ears featly enough, without 
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any scrapuloos reference to the old parchment ; and so creeps in that 
motley host of sounding conceits, in all disguises, of which our English 
translations are so fiill. But Mr. Swayne, as we hare said, does not 
play with rhyme on all occasions as easily as an Indian juggler do^ 
with halls ; and it is the easiest of all things for a moderately practised 
ear to point out in his choruses ^' where the dog lies huried f that is 
to say, where a word has heen tagged to the end of a verse for the 
sake of the rhyme, and the rh3rme only ; where a whole line has been 
interpolated into a stanza, not for its own beauty or propriety, but 
to prop up another line which, by the laws of metrical consonance, 
stands in need of such a stay. Of this a few examples : — 

Chorus. 

'* I see, Prometheus ; would my eyes were blind I 
A mbt is creeping o*er them like a doud 
Surcharged with rain^ through whose uncertain shroud 
The scene grows tremulous and ill-defined. 
Nevertheless, polluting bonds I see, 
Thine adamantine penalty ; 
I see thy form, outstretched, aghast, 
Under the bleaching blast, 
A helpless thing, 
Enshived to tlmt Inexorable ring. 
In sooth, Olympus' helm a hand obeys 
That cannot swerve or pity, Zeus is hard. 
With iron maxims o'er its course keeps guard, 
And laughs to scorn the powers of elder days.*' 

In this passage, the Chorus, after a fashion characteristic of the in^ 
fancy of the dramatic art, commences by describing its own sorrow, 
and the effect of its own tears in beholding the unexampled woes of 
Prometheus. This sort of self-description, wherever it occurs in the 
Greek tragedy, must be looked upon as a vice of the author, which 
the translator, haying no vocation to alter, must be content faithfully 
to represent. Mr. Swayne, however, instead of attemptmg to mollify 
the evil — as some translators would do— puts on magnifying glasses 
on the occasion ; and as if the deviation from the laws of good taste 
was not sufficiently great in itself, thinks to make it more effective by 
painting it out with an alterum tantum of interpolated amplification. 
In the first four lines, ^schylus says only, 

'^ \evffaa3 UofirfOev (poficpei h^ifkoXaiv oaaots 
*0fu')(\a vpoarj^e TrX^pfft 
SaKpvwv,^ — ^V. 144-6. 

In the translation of which simple passage by Mr. Swayne, who does 
not see that the last two lines of amplification were brought in prin- 
cipally that shroud might rhyme, as it is wont to do, with cloudy and 
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ill^iefined with blind ? In the following six lines, we have a most 
weak and ineffective expansion of the two-and-a-half lines of the 
original : — 

'' HOP i€fia9 eiffiBovffa 
7r€rpai9 irpoaavaivofievov^ 
tatoV aSafiavroBdronri \v/iai9." — X, 146—8. 

while in the following foor lines, the important word i^co?, expressive 
of the recent existence of Jove's empire, twice emphatically repeated by 
^schylus, is altogether omitted by the translator ; and at the same 
time, the force of the word weXwpto^ is by no means given. 

'' V€oi t^ap otaKovofAoi Kpatova* '0\v/iirov 
V€0Xfioi9 Be B^ v6p.oi9 Z6V9 aOittoi Kparvvei^ 
TO irpip Be weXwpta vvv aV<rroi.''— V. 149—151. 

Let US take another example : — 

Pbombtheus. 

** Bat my mind hath known of old 
All the tidings he hath told, 
For foes from foes to reap no good, 
Is the law of likelihood. 
The hour of doom, the hour of doom, 

Let it eome, sith oome it will ; 
Let the lightning through the gloom, 
With its streaming hair of light. 
Flash divided on the night ; 
And pestilential vapours fiU, 
xVnd rot the marrow of the earth : 
Let the blast 
Of tempest vast, 
Wrench the world from Nature's baso, 
Wrecked in never-ending space ; 
Heap in surging mound the sea 
With a new chaotic birth ; 
Wrench the stars from out their course, 
And whirl my frame with eddying force 
High to heaven, then down as deep 
To the black infernal keep ; — 
Yet the breath 
Of that huge death 
Never shal) eximgnish me.** 

Id this passage, which is one of most masculine energy and subli- 
mity in the original, — the lines. 



and 

IV. 



" The hour of doom, the hour of doom, 
Let it coine^ nth oome it will," 



«> 



" Wrecked in never-ending space,' 

z 
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and 

" With a new chaotic birtb," 

and 

" Wrench the stars from out their course/' 

« 

are pure interpolations, containing a final unnecessary word that is 
either the harbmger or the supplement of some necessary word that, 
unless so supported, must stand unrhymed. As for the rest of the 
Tersion, a simple juxta-position of the original will show how arbitrary 
and inefficient it is in almost every point : — 

" 7rpo9 rai/T* eV' ifiiot {mrcaOuj fiev 
7rvp09 *afi<f>i^K7fv poffrpvxov aiO^p 6' 
*Ep€0t^ea0to ppovrij a^aiceXu) r* 
dffpitvu di/tfitvVj 'xOovB. V eic 7rv0p.ivu>u 
uvrai9 pt^at9 TTvevfia KpaBatvot^ 
Kvfia Bl TTOVTOV rpa')(jei poOita 

ft;«y^«i<yetCI/j TUV T* OVpaVlUV 

uarpwv Bi6Bov9j cv re KcKntvov 

Tdprapov ^pBrjv pi^lrete B^fui9 

roiffiov apdrfKTjs trreppali Bivais 

vdvTW9 €fi€ «y' ov Oatfarwffei,^ — ^V. 1043—1053. 

In Mr. Swayne's translation, three fines are spread out in verbose 
pomp for the simple " ^rvpof dfi(f>riK7fv pdtrrpvxo^^ of -/Eschylus ; and 
yet the real idea of the word dfjtxprjKffv is not given after alL How, 
again, the English — 

" Pestilential vapours fiU, 
And rot the marrow of the earth"- — 

wliich sounds so bravely, could be witched out of the corresponding 
Greek passage — 

" ai e^p ^' 

let the translator explain : we cannot Again, the " liigh to heaven * 
of the English is far too violent a contrast for the simple dpB^u of 
-^schylus, which merely expresses the being carried away and swung 
aloft in the violent sweep of a hurricane ; while the conclusion — 

** Yet the hreath 
Of that huge death 
Never shall extinguish me — " 

is mere puerile riiodomoutade for the decided and determined laconlsm 
of the original — 

Kill me he never ca>' ! 
These two examples may suffice to shew with what blind confi- 
dence of unchastened presumption Mr. Swayne rushes into the holy of 
holies of the -^schylean drama, where a Shelley and a Coleridge would 
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tread with awe. But he goes even farther than this ; he allows his 
limping rhyme on occasions to run away not only with -his taste, but 
with his sense ; and for the sake of a shallow jingle, sets Ilesychius 
at defiance with as much indifference as Aristotle. Witness the ful* 
lowing 

Chobus* 

^ Fear not, for friendly are the wings 
That startle the deep unmurmuring sleep 
Of this ice-bound hiU with their fluttcrings. 
See uSy daughters of Ocean, come 
In a race of love firom our sea home. 
Half in spite of our father's will ; 
For a wondrous ring of iron clangor. 
Our mnzy caverns it did fill. 
And from our eyes did chase tlie languor : 
So with clouds outspread for my chariot bed, 
AU with unsandalled feet I sped." 

We omit the minor offences of this passage, which are not few for 
the compass, and call attention only to one pouit. The '' languor" 
which chimes so conveniently with ''clangor,^' is a translation of 
^'Tt/v Ocfiepwirtv aUw T which Captain Medwyn, in his spirited, though 
too often diffuse translation, renders correctly enough for the main 
idea^ '* our maiden blushes." We cannot think so uncharitably of Mr. 
Swayne's Greek as to imagine for a moment that he does not know 
the true meaning of the original in this place ; but rhyme, as it has 
fared with better men, stood for the nonce in the threshold, and reason 
went out at the back door. 

With regard to M. Schoemann's German translation, we have not 
examined it so minutely as Mr. Swayne^s ; nor indeed could we criti- 
cize it worthily in this place, without entering at greater length into 
the general philosophy of translation than our present limits allow. 
Let it be enough to say that, like all German translations, it is strong 
in all those points where English translations are weak ; being con- 
structed, even to superstitious minuteness, on the principle of fac- 
simile transcription* This principle, whatever be its inadequacy to 
solve the highest problems of the translator's art, possesses at least 
the one fundamental virtue on which all satisfactory translation must 
proceed — accuracy, honesty, and truthfulness. We cannot, hoWievcr, 
mention M. Schoemann^s performance in this place, without express- 
ing the very high satisfaction with which we have perused his 90 
pages of introductory remarks, in the course of which ho has com- 
prised within a short space every thing that has recently been penned 
by his learned countrymen on the very interesting and important theo- 
logical and mora) questions which the Prometheus suggests ; and has, 
moreover, wound up the whole matter with a theory of his own, to us 
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more complete and satisfying than any thing that we have read 
on the subject This matter, however, is too important and too com- 
plex to be discussed in passing ; and having already accumulated a 
small library of Promethean tracts, we shall take an early opportanity, 
(in our next Number if possible,) of passing the whole subject of the 
Promethean Trilogy deliberately in review before the readers of the 
Museum. 
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HoBACE — Odes, l 3. 

^ So may tbe Cyprian Qaeen, 

Ielena'8 brethren, constellationfl bright, 

^1? ^*6d^ ^ ^°^ ^® ^^^' ^^^^ ^^® 
Athenes Mo ^^"^» ^® '^^ refraining save lapyx ! 

Lithograph ^ ^^Py ^^^ *<>' 0^ *™»*> 
monceL R rgil, debtor art ! to Attic shores 

Becker, W. A. jm render safe, I pray ; 

Leipzig. 8 V ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ Uf^tg 1,^^^, p3j^ I 
Creuzer, F., Dt u j *..• i i. 

2ur Gesciiich ^^^ ^^ ^^ *"P'« *««» 
Creuzer, F., A? '^ ^^ ^^^^ about, who, frail to fierce, 

Entstehunff u. nmitted bark to billow, 

Crusius, G. C, y ^Qer 5 nor feared the heady south 

n.Z^' n a adly fight with the north, 
Curtius, G., Sprac Ti ^ ^tui «tc uwui, 

matik. VoL I. ^ Hyades, nor the wild south-west, 
Ilermann, K. F., adria's stormy main, 

Gottesdienstlich H^rat, to rouse it or to lulL 
Ilemg, L, & Viel ^ ^^^ of death feared he, 

Chen. £me Vic «. j ^^ ii x- * r 

Horatii Opera, in u*****^ ^^ ^^*»°« "^^^ *^™*' 

berg. 38. rolling seas beheld, 

Invemizi, de Pub. fame the Acroceraunian rocks? 
tres. 8vo. Lip^ did heaven dispart, 

"-'leftr ^lU nn«,m|«Bh«aHe deep, 
Lobeck, C. A., Tech S if rashly stdl 
98. lidden gulfs the godless bark. 
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Defying, daring all. 
Our human race thiongh sin rans blindly on : 

lapet's daring blood 
Fire with ill guile among the nations brought ; 

Fire from the heavenly home 
Once come, came leanness, and of feyers came 

An army on the earth. 
And, distant until then, death's tardy doom 

Did quicken straight his pace ; 
The vacant air did Dsedaltis essay 

With wings for man unmeant ; 
Through Acheron Herculean labour broke. 

To mortals nought is hard, 
The very heaven our folly Ceuu would scale, 

Nor let we through our crimes, 
His wrathfid thunders Jupiter lay by. 



Odes, m. 7. 

Him wherefore weep, Asteria^ whom bright airs 
With early spring, Favonian, shall restore, 
Bich with Bithynian ware, 
A lover true to troth, 
Thy Gyges ? He to Oricum with the south 
Borne on, the stormy goatstar overhead, 
The cold night w;akefol spends, 
Wakeful and weeping tears. 
Though he whom stranger maid importunate 
Deputes to say how Ghloe pants, on fire 
For thine own passion, ply 
Ten thousand subtlest arts ; 
How Proetus, lending to a lying wife 
Easy belief, misguided was against 
Bellerophon, o'er-chaste, 
DeaUi to devise, felate; 
And tell of Peleus, scarce from Tartarus saved 
The Magnessian queen, Hippolyta, denying; 
And cite with wily tongue, 
The tales that teach to sin. 
In vain; for deafer than Icarian rocks 
Him court they still thme own. But thou the whfle, 
Lest thee Enipeus please 
Tbo well, thy neighbour, look I 
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Though ne^er another BkiUed to rein the steed 
Like him, be marked upon the turf of Mars, 
Nor any swift as he 
Do swim the Tiber tide ; 
Close thou thine house with early dusk, nor let 
The plaintiye pipe nnto thy window bring thee ; 
Let him that oft shall call 
Thee cruel, find thee chaste ! 

Qdbs, m. 13. 

more than crystal bright, Bandusian Spring, 
Worthy sweet wine, with flowers withal the mom 
A kidling thee shall bring, 
yniose front of budding horns 
E'en now encounter lustful or of fight 
Premeditates I unwitting I thy cold streams 
With the red blood shall tinge 
The youngling of the goats. 
Thee the hot noon of Dogstar flaming fierce, 
Knows not to touch : from thee delicious cool, 
Bulb wearied firom the share 
Receive, and wandering herds. 
Of the famed fountains thee too one shall make 
Thy poet's verse, that tells thine ilex crowning 
The impendent rocks, from whence 
Thy babbling waters leap. 

The above are some attempts at translation, similar to those 
of Professor Blaekie, published in No. V. of the Classical Mu- 
aeum^ like his, discarding rhyme. Rhyme, it is true, may seem 
essential to modem lyrics ; there may be in such iinrhyming 
translations a loss of power which the originals obtained firom 
other sources, and which they, as English lyrics, could only seek 
firom this. Yet it may be said that, coUeris paribus^ they will 
give to the mere English reader, a fieur more adequate notion of 
the originals, as they present themselves to the modem scholar, 
than could versions on any other principle. Dryden's Para- 
phrase of the *' T^rrhena regum progenies," undoubtedly has 
mnch of the general metrical effect of the Latin ode ; but un- 
chmbtedly also, there is much of the detail which not even 
Dryden's skill could in such a translation display. 

I shall subjoin a fiBw translations of a different kind ; metri-^ 
eai experimmU I should indeed rather call them ; for their ob- 
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ject is not to give poem for poem, but verses for v^nses ; they 
seek to illustrate the metres of the ancients, not to reproduce 
their poetry. And they will be found, I believe, consistent on 
the whole, with the principles enuntiated by Mr Newman, in 
No. X. of this Journal. They assume, namely, that in the 
verses of the ancients, the accent of speech was lost in the ac- 
cent of song ; that the preservation of the latter, and disr^;ard 
of the former, is essential to any appreciation of the ancient 
metres. No one would think of reading, as we should, did we 
find it in prose^ 

We fiUl in spite of ourselves, in spite of habitual accentuation, 
Greek or English, into 

And it is here supposed that the right usage is this, and that 
we ought to abide by it throughout, and in every kind of verse. 
It must be granted it is not so very easy to do so. Without 
musical intonation to cover the departure fix)m common ac- 
centual usage, the bare and naked reading by scansion cer- 
tainly is difficult to keep to, and difficult to exact. True it is, 
that in many cases, as in the simple Anacreontic verse, we can 
hardly fidl to make the needful change ; and elsewhere also, 
many words very easily shift their accent according to their 
metrical place. Compare, for instance, 'Atpeidac? of the line 
just quoted, with the 

Axpeida i\ {iaXcota duo, xoa)ii7Cope Xo&v, 

of Homer's heroics. True it is that our own usage in verse 
does a little to make the practice fitmiliar. ACss Barrett uses 
lament to rhyme to raiment, perhaps over boldly ; but in read- 
ing old ballads, and indeed new ballads also, one has to make 
up one's mind to far more difficult transformations, and I be- 
lieve no one has complained of Byron's, 

" Wliere the blue wave foils nightly on deep OiAxlet^ 

or of the " moonlight" by which Scott bids us visit Melrose. 
Words with a double accent, such as is perhaps ChUilee^ acRl 
spondaic words like moonlight and Melrose^ are peculiarly open 
to this licence : nmny of them indeed, in common speech, vary 
a good deal with the accidents of education, or the run of the 
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particular sentence,-— e. g. Carlisle^ yesterday^ thereby^ and 
many compounds with un- and tn-. 

Still, it must be confessed that the thing is occasionally hard. 
Let any one try Horace's Sapphics. This metre is a remark- 
able case. So thoroughly has the misreading of it been stereo- 
typed on the ear of common English scholars, that at last it 
has got itself naturalized in our own poetry, and been installed 
with all the honours. Southey's Sapphics (^Curse of Kehanuij 
X.) exactly represent the usual reading of 

/ / I t I 

Pindarum quisqnis stndet smulari. 

Even so, 

Rich is the freight, vessel, that thou bearest. 
And again, the Parodist's 

Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded. 

This, the standard Sapphic of the readers of Horace, the 
model of our elegant Latin verse composers, is neither more nor 
less than a trochaic line beginning with a dactyl : trochaic, I 
mean, according to the law of the verse, as established by arsis 
and thesis ; not of course purely trochaic in quantity. It is a 
form which our own dramatic Iambic line, in its graceful ver- 
satility, not unfrequently assumes : 

^ Guard it, I pray thee, with a lurking adder,** — (£icA. n. iil. 2,) 

may be read, perhaps ought to be read, with the exactly same 
efiect. And this depravation of a lyric stanza most familiar to 
us has taken place in spite of Sappho's archetypal Odes, using 
the short syllable in the very spot where we affix the very 
strongest accent of the verse ; in spite of Horace's own display 
of a growing partiality for the structure that rejects such read- 
ing. 

Tuque dum procedis, lo triumphe ! 

Non semel dioemus, lo triumphe ! 

No one, I believe, maintains that the accent was ever other- 
wise than as in these verses, on the 1st, 3d, and 5th syllables. 
With the help of Mr. Newman's music, much may be done. 
We are so used to doing whatever we please with words set to 
music, that colloquial accent becomes a trifle ; we only wonder 
why the ancients made such a point of preserving colloquial 
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quantity. As a subordinate, but perhaps readier means, I rem- 
tore to suggest the use of such English verses as I shall pre- 
sently subjoin — ^reproductions, namely, after a jEeishion, in oar 
own English tongue, of the genuine ancient rhythms. We find 
it hard to say, 

« Jam satis terns niyis atque dir» 



.« n 



Grandinis misit paterJ 

Let us turn it into — 

Now enough o*er earth o' the snow and horrid 
Hail the sire has poured. 

Very likely lines of this kind, exiles in a strange tongue, 
whose pronunciation differs greatly from that they were used 
to— divorced, moreover, from the music they were wedded to — 
may sound sadly devoid of melody. Yet a lucky line here or 
there may give us a revelation of the run of the metre ; and 
turning from our ill-soimding copies, we may now be perhaps 
enabled to recognise in the originals the tune which those 
copies had only here or there imperfectly caught. 

There is no harder subject for this experiment than the par- 
ticular metre of which we have been speaking. The following 
quasi-nonsense verses do their utmost to preserve in their 
strongest character Horace's £Ekvourite central molossi. 

See ! the fiunt green tinge from the western sky has 
Faded ; not one star but is gaining brightness ; 
Over dusk hills slowly, to western seas the 

Moon is retiring. 

Now, in this deep stillness from tower and steeple 
Hark! the long loud knelll to the hills it past, and 
List I the same sad sound from across the wide bay 

Faintly re-echoed I 



So he 



Journeyed and came to 
Horeb, Grod's high hill, and on Horeb passed by 
First a great strong wind, and a mighty tempest 
Next, and then fierce flame, and at last as flame, and 

Fury departed, 
Came a still small voice 
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The next specimen, a versification of part of ** Martiis Coe- 
lebs," (Hor. Od, ni. 8,) drops them. 

What have I, miwed^ with the first of March to 
Do, for what the flowers and the censer fiiU of 
Frankincense yon ask, and the newly gathered 

Turf with the charcoal, 

Vamly skilled in Greek and in Roman story I 
Feast and spotless goat were a vow to Bacchns 
Made for that day's sake, when a tree had all hut 

Sent me to Orcus. 

Quafi^ MsecenaSy quaff to my preservation's 
Honour glass on glass I be the sleepless candles 
Burnt to daylight's dawn ! to the winds with all of 

Glamour and anger. 



I will add a couple of stanzas firom Sappho herself: — a£|/a 
d'i^ueovTOy Tu d'(5 licbcoipa. 

Quick the way was ended ; and thou, my goddess, 
Smiling on my &ce the immortal smile, didst 
Ask me what it was that I ailed and why it 

Was I had called thee ; 

What the daiCng wish my impassioned heart with- 
in me fiftin would have ; with the charm of whom thy 
Soul in bond of love is it captive ; who, my 

Sappho, hath hurt thee ? 

But the task is a very hard one. In part, I believe the diffi-* 
culty arises firom our not knowing the strength with which the 
metrical accent was given ; and the degree in which the cha- 
racter of a verse is altered by a difierence of this kind is greater 
than would be supposed. Some notion of what is meant may 
be given perhaps by comparing these two specimens :— 

(a) Yet, oh God, I said, oh grave, I said, oh mother's heart and bosom 
With whom first and last are equal, saint and corpse and little child. 

(6) Comrades, leave me here a little, 'tis as yet the early mom ; 
Leave me here, and when you want me, sound upon the bugle horn. 

Or the verses from the Lculy of Shalott quoted lower down. 

I may introduce here a few examples of a fragmentary 
I believe it will be found that very nearly all the P' 
forms of verse, (and indeed nearly every combinatiop 
forms into metres,) are included amongst these specin 
those to be given by and bye. 
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Fbom Efode I. 

In light Libnmian galley w3t thou go, my friend. 

Amidst the castles of the ships, 
The whole of Caesar's peril to encounter, thou, 

Prepared, Maecenas, by thy own. 
What then shall we whom life, if thou therein remain, 

Delighteth, otherwise a grief? 
Indulge, as thou hast bid us, here at home an ease 

Unloyed unless indulged with thee ? 
Or bear the toil, and bear it in such spirit as 

By manly hearts it should be borne ? 
We will I and be it o'er the Alpine passes, or 

Inhospitable Caucasus, 
Or distant havens, far in utmost Occident, 

With fortitude will follow thee. 
Dost ask, thy labour how can I reHeve with mine, 

A peaceful and a sickly man ? 
Thy danger sharing, less my heart wiD feel of fear, 

In absence aye tormenting most : 
As doth the bird that sitteth o'er a fledgeless brood. 

The gliding snake's approaches fear 
Most when she leaves them, not that, were she there, she could 

More succour by her presence give, 

• • • 
Froh Efode xi. 

No more, my Pectins, as of erst, my pleasure is 

Unto melodious verse the wounds of mighty love to tell : 
Behold a third December, since my soul at last 

Ceased of Inachia to rave, the woodland of its glory strips. 
Ah me, thro' all the town (I blush to thmk of it) 

How was I turned to a tale. And banquets I with shame recal 
Where languid air and silent tongue the lover aye 

Plainly betrayed, and the sigh with labour from the chest upheaved. 

• • • 
Fbom Efode xm. 

Storm and low'ring clouds have closed the skies; and with raining 
And snowing Heaven is pouring dovm. Now do the seas and the 
woods 

Sound to the roaring of Thracian blasts. Come seize we, my comrades, 
Occasion by the forelock here I while we have limbs that are green, 

While yet it may be, away with the old-man's frown i' the forehead I 
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• • • 
Fbom Efode xiv. 

Wherefore effeminate idlesse hath over my soul and my senses 

Forgetfnhiess so deep diffused. 
As had I out of the cups that drown in the slumber of Lethe 

With thirsty throat been drinking deep, 
frank-hearted Msecenas, you ask and you kill me by asking ! 

A god, a god it is, forbids 
That so long-since-due, that half-done roll of iambics 

To final folding-up to bring. 

• • • 

Fbom Odes, m. 7* 

Why, Astoria, weep, whom the Favonian 
Spring^tide breezes 'ill bring safe to thee home again 

Rich with ware of the Pontns 

Thy true lover immutable 
Gyges ? He from the south on unto Qricum 
Tempest-hurried the while, under a stormy star, 

Cold nights wakefrd endureth. 

Gold nights weepeth to think of thee. 

• • • 

In which the ordinary reading, 

Quid fles, Astdrie, qu4m tibi dbdidi 
Prfmo restituent y&e Faytfnii, 
would be reproduced in English by 

Why weep, Asteria, whom with the early spring 
Westerly breezes wiU bring to thee home again. 

Fbom Odes, l 8. 

Lydia, say by all the 
Gfods, I pray thee, why with thy love thou to his ruin leadest 

Sybarifl? why the sunny 
Campus hates he now, that of dust erst and of heat was patient? 

Why in a soldier's armour 
Rides he ne'er his fellows among, nor with a fanged bit e'er a 

Courser of Gaul controuleth ? 
Why the yellow Tiber to touch feareth he? why the oil, as 

Though it were gore of serpents 
Shrinks he from with heed, nor with arms sheweth his limbs dis- 
coloured. 

He that of old for discus 
Oft, and oft for dart well sped to the mark, yea and I 
famous. 
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Odes, i. 11. 

Seek not thou to enquire, (who can reveal?) when, my Leuconoe, 
For us either an end Heaven has assigned ; nor Babylonian 
Numbers seek to essay I Far better is't, what shall arrive, to bear ! 
Whether yet to recur or as a last Jupiter ordereth 
This, now raging amain over the rocks in the Tyrrhenian sea, 
Stem wild winter ; enough, clear me the wine, and from a narrow life 
Long hopes cut thou away. Talk we the while, lo the penurious howt 
Flies past. Sure of to-day, credit in nought unto to-morrow g^re. 

Fbom Odes, i. 24. 

What or measure or shame can of the sorrow be 
For so dear a decease ? Teach a pathetic strain, 
Melpomene, teach I thou unto whom the Sire 
Gave sweet voice with the cithara. 



Attempts like the present} have usually gone on the theory, 
that while ancient metres were dependent on quantity, ours de- 
pend simply on accent. It would be more correct to say that 
all metre depends on both the one and the other. But with the 
ancients the accent of words in metre was, on the theory I sub* 
scribe to, independent of their colloquial -accent : while with us 
the two are kept simply identical. 'JThe aecent of words with 
us is fixed, with them was in metre erbitrary. So on the other 
hand, with them, the quantity was fixed and carefolly observed ; 
with us it is variable, and greatly neglected. Still there can be 
no question but that discrimination of quantity enters largely 
into the modem art of versifying. Compare the three following 
specimens of the six-Syllable iambic : — 

« The Lady of Shalott" 
'' Pass onward to Shalott.*^ 
'' Beside remote Shalott." 

Or take, as they stand, these lines : — 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks; 

The long day wanes ; the slow moon climbs ; the deep 

Moans round with many voices. 

Those who acknowledge, therefore, both accent and quantity, 
in both ancient and modem verse, would lay down as the first 
rule for modernizing an ancient metre — 
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That Ihe Metrical Accent muet remain the eame. 

etix b% (190c npoxoMcov icoc tic eurpemCdtto. 

Fare thee well, and if for ever, then for eyer fare thee welL 

And their second rule would be in like manner — 

That (he Qa4mtity should be preserved. 

Spondees, for example, must be represented by two syllables, 
long in quantity. In ihe Trochaic measure, Quid fles, Asterie, 
— Quid flee would be reproduced, not by Lady^ but by Spring^ 
tide ; nor Ibis^ again in " Ibis Libumis inter alta navium," by 
ShaJott^ but by die yerb transport. So again, to tegmine and 
patuUB^ correspond, not consciousness and to transport^ but hastily 
and to report. On this subject of the quantity of words in 
English, I may refer to Mr. Newman's paper ; after reading 
which, I suppose, no one will continue to call irritate a dactyl, 
or always a trochee. Our common pronunciation, it is true, 
does its utmost, for instance, in the word always^ to shorten 
unaccented syllables ; but this is not enough to make accentua- 
tion and quantity identical, long a synonymous term with a/^cent' 
ei, and short with unaccented. Tet eyen if we follow our some* 
what yarying pronunciation, and diyest ourselyes wholly of our 
delusiye orthography, there will still remain some difficulty in 
bringing the rules of classical Prosody to bear upon our lan- 
guage. We cannot, I suppose, in strictness diyide syllables merely 
into short and long. Some longs are longer, and some shorts 
shorter, than others. If way be long, ways must be longer, and 
sways longer yet. If sit be short, is it as short sa itf There 
are not two times, one double the other, but rather an in&iite 
number. Is the line of demarcation, drawn by classical rules, 
broader than any other line ? Are we to accept it for English? 
May not a long by the side of a very long be supposed to be pro 
hoc vice^ a short? 

And further, inyerses to be read and not sung, it really seems 
that greater licence is natural. The ictus probably is stronger ; 
it may be allowed then a greater liberty of lengthening a short 
syllable, and the unaccented places, perhaps, ia like maimer, 
give occasion for shortening a long one. In tb« w^«nt « c^rsi. 
fications, Ihaye, therefore, notfoUowedstck^ r ^ *r . , ,j .^f 
the rules before mentioned. The Hiiilw iji <wl^^ 
self: some passages may be fovnd wMiii k^ ^^ err.* 
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but the greatest degree of observance, which I have aimed at, 
would be fidrly represented by the following random long aod 
shorts; in which three syllables, in Mrry^ HelviUyn^ and 
Blencdtharaj must plead ictus in defence of their assumption of 
length. 

Down to the Derwent hurry the Greta, the Glenderaterra 

Derwent out o' the hiUs windeth away to the sea : 
Thou, Helvellyn, a part, thou too, Blencathara, gavest, 

High in a cloud, Scawfell, poureth a flood to the floods : 
Ye who see their springs, see too their ultimate ending, 

See your thousand rills mingle and haste to the main : 
Your ear, while to the tune o' the tinkling streamlet attending. 

Harks to the stream that afar fights wi' the ocean at last. 

I. — Hob, Od. l 4. 

Sharp old Winter at last ^ves place to the Spring, the balmy Zephyr ; 

Down on the stocks the ships be drawn to water; 
Nor r the shed now tarry the cattle, or at the fire the ploughman ; 

Nor lie the hoar fi'osts white upon the meadow. 
Now to the dance Cytherea retumeth, the moon above her shining ; 

And hand in hand the Nymphs and seemly Graces 
Earth to the play of the foot make tremulous ; and the fieiy Vulcan 

Sets all ablaze the forges of the Cyclops. 
Now were a day for adorning a brow with a wreath of happy myrtle, 

Or flowers that Earth unbound again produceth ; 
Now V the shade of the grove were a day for an offering unto Faunas ; 

Claims he a lambkin, or a kidling chooses. 
Pale-faced Death with a foot irrespective assdleth hut of peasants, 

And court of princes. Oh, my wealthy Sextius, 
Our brief total of life forbiddeth a distant expectation ; 

Anon the night is here, anon the fable 
Shades and the dreary abode Plutonian : unto which departed. 

No more at wine the die the chair shall give thee. 
Nor sweet Lycidas ever be seen, with the love of whom adying 

Now are the youths, the maids will by and bye be. 

n.— Ib. l 28. 

Thou, that of Earth and of Sea and of sand defying a number 

Measurer wert, now ly'st, Archytas, 
Under a pittance slender of sand by the shore of Matinus 

Scarce concealed. Nor ought it avails thee 
Though to aerial homes thou faredst forth, and in thought didst 

Traverse Heaven's whole round, thereafter to perish. 
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So died Pelops' sire, who sat with the CK>d8 i' the banquet. 

So Tithonns, accepted in Heaven ; 
Minos too to the counsel of Jove made partner ; in Orcus 

Low lies Panthous' son, to the shadows 
Sent yet again, albeit with shield that he claimed V the temple 

Vouching a Trojan life, at the first time 
Nought saye sinew and skin to the dark death-god he had yielded, 

In thy judgment not an unworthy 
Prophet of Nature and Truth. But all one darkness awaiteth. 

One path once to be trod to oblivion. 
Some do the Furies offer a sport to the (rod of the battle ; 

Death be the ravenous seas to the saUor : 
Hearses of young and of old commingle and jostle, and no name 

Stem Proserpina slips i' the counting. 
Me too northward sweeping, the mates of the setting Orion, 

WUd winds whelmed in niyrian waters. 
Mariner I oh, grudge not of the sand that aboundeth around thee 

Unto the bones here bleaching unburied 
One small boon to accord. So shall this easterly menace 

Threatening Hesperia's wave, be expended 
On the Venusian hills, all scathless thou, and a blessing 

Unto thee come of the Author of blessing, 
Jove, nor Neptune less, high king of the holy Tarentum. 

Heed'st not a guilt, which after thy death shall 
Cling vFith a curse to thy sons, to incur? Ah yet, peradventure. 

Penalty due, and a haughty reqmtal 
Thee thyself may await ; my prayers bring down retribution, 

Thee no atonement render accepted . 
Though thine huny be urgent, it asks but a pause of a moment 

Thrice with the dust to besprinkle and leave me.' 

IIL— Od. n. 18. 

Neither gold, nor ivory-work 
Adorns for me the ceiling of my dwelling ; 

Capitals Hymethian crown 
For me no columns quarried in remotest 

Afric land, nor do I hold 
An upstart heir an Oriental fortune ; 



^ The truBlation goes on the hypo- 
thens, thai the ode was written in the 
person of some shipwrecked man, whose 
body ky nnboried new the Ltttos Mati- 



num, and who addressesy first, his fel- 
low-fioffSBrw Archytas, then appeals ^ 
the passing sailors to gire him hi 
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Nor my patronage to court 
Do freebom maidens weave Tjaconian purple. 

Faith of heart, of happy wit 
A vein I have ; poor as I be, the rich man 

Seeks my side ; for nothing more 
The gods I tease, nor of my mighty patron 

Beg a boon beyond the wealth 
I have, my own and only Sabine yilla. 

Day is thrust along by day, 
And wax to wane new moons to moons succeeding ; 

Thou for marble to be canred 
Thine order giVst at door of death, and heedless 

Of the tomb nprearest piles. 
And with the waves, that beat the beach of Baiie, 

Fightest for a strip of sand, 
A beggar yet, though thine be all the mainland. 

Nay, and worse, adjoining lots 
One after one thou suckest in, and over 

Bounds of those thou ought'st to help 
Insatiate leapest ; forth their household gods do 

Man and wife upbearing go 
Unto their breasts and little squalid infants. 

Yet at last no other home 
Than greedy Orcus' fated consummation, 

E'en the wealthy lord of all 
Awaits. What wouldest thou? Impartial Earth 

Opes her breast to beggars, as 
To princes' sons. Nor did the infernal warder 

For his bribing ferry back 
The politic Piometheus. He, the haughty 

Tantalus and Tantalids 
Coerces aye, and he with quick releasing 

When the poor man's work is o'er, 
Alike or call he or refrain he, answers. 

IV.— Od. m. 23. 

If with the new moon thou to the sky above 
Spread forth the hands, villager Pheidyle, 
And with the frankincense, the new year's 
Com, and a young pig appease the Lares, 
No sickly wind shall breathing from Africa 
Infect the vineyard, nor V the com be seen 
Mildew, nor Autumn-days of fruitage 
Come with a plague to the tender young^gs. 
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He, whom (a vowed thing) oak-tree and ilices, 
Feed where the snows lie thick upon Algidus, 
Or whom Albano's pasture ream for 
Offering, nnto the priestly axes 
His neck shall render. Thee it availeth not 
With oyerweening slanghter to supplicate 
Those humble Gods, for whose adornment 
Rosemary mixed with the myrtle senreth. 
Hand laid on altar simply and holily 
No costly gifts can make more effectual ; 
Twill soothe the adyerse powers as well with 
Consecrate meal and the leaping salt-grain. 

v.— Qd. 17. 3. 

Whither, Bacchus, thy votary 
Lead'st thou ? what be the woods, what be the grots to which 

Borne in frenzy I come? and what 
Caves shall hear me, the while musing a mighty theme, 

Csesar's infinite glory I 
Fain would mix with the stars, fSeun with the deities? 

A song lofty and new I a song 
No tongue else hath essayed I So on the hills doth a 

Sleepless Bacchanal stand at the 
Sight of Hebrus amazed, sight of the snowy-white 

Thrace,'and where the barbarians 
Range o'er Rhodope hill : as in my wiUerment 

Bank and forest and solitude 
I with wonder behold. Lord of the Naiades 

Thou, and lord of Bacchantes ; who 
From its roots vFith the hand rend up a lofty ash I 

No light thing, or in littleness. 
No thing human I speak I Sweet the adventure is, 

Lensean, to foUow thee, 
Thee with sprays of the vine wreathing thy holy brows. 

VL— Od. TV. 7. 

Fleeted and fled have the snows, to the field do the grasses return, as 

Unto the tree do the leaves ; 
Earth thro' a change doth pass, her rivers smaller in volume 

Under the banks flow along ; 

Thdr unclad limbs in the dance dare now do the Nymphs and the Grraoes 
Freely to bare to the breeze. 

Hope not a life undying, aviseth the year, and fliafa||f idB 

Snapping the joys of to^ay : ' *' 
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Frost with the Zephyr relaxeth, the Sprmg do the feet of the Summer 

Trample, itself to decay 
Soon as the Autumn's bounty the fruit out-poureth, and lo, dull 

Winter is vrith us again. 
Yet to the season the Moons shall speedily make reparation, 

We shall, as soon as we pass 
Where passed pious ./Eneas and potent Tullus and Ancus, 

Dust and a shadow become. 
Who dare say, if the Gods e'en now to the sun of to-day will 

Add us the light of the mom ? 
Safe from the covetous heir thou makest all that is olDfered 

Unto the genial soul : 
Once gone hence, and if once shall Minos o'er thee in state have 

Spoken the word of his will, 
Ne'er shall rank, Torquatus, or eloquent pleading, or e'en thy 

Piety bring thee again. 
Pure tho' he be, from the shades of the grave Diana hath never 

Set her Hippolytus free ; 
Nor from Oblivion's chain Peirithous ever can Theseus, 

Dear as he love him, release. 

These Experiments I do not regard to be of any value as 
translations ; but they may serve, perhaps, as I said, to lead 
our ears to appreciate in some degree the metrical beauty of 
the originals ; or at any rate may dispossess them of wrong im* 
pressions. With the same view I add the following from 

Sophocles, (E. Ttb. 1186. 

' Ah , Ah, generations of 
Mortals, how do I look on your 

Life as equal to nothingl 
Who, who, hath at any time 
Gained more measure of happiness, 
Than to say he has won it, and 

Once so saying to lose it ? 
Thine example before me, and 
That dread Power that wi' thee has been, 
thou wretchedest CEdipus, 

None as happy account I : 
Who, — once, — ^by a stroke of a 
Strange success, to the summit of 

Wealth and Fortune ascendedst. 
Oh, Jove, overcoming the 
Crook-clawed virgin who uttered the 
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Riddling songs, and of death to my 

Land didst rise a deliVrer : 
Whencefoiih title of sovereign 
State and honour accompanies 
Thee, the lord and the mler in 

This great city of Thebs. 
But now to hear of— is any sunk as he ? 
In griefs any, and woes? with trouble all 

Surrounded in reverse of life ? 
Ah, Ah, great and glorious (Edipus, 

Whom a haven wide 

Once and once again 

Did as son and sire 

r the marriage bed receive, 

How was it, how? • • • 

The first part of this translation firom Sophocles may illus- 
trate Catullus' Epithalamium of Julia and Manlius. The com- 
mon Hendeca^syllabics may be exemplified thus : — 

Catuixus, v. 

Live, my Lesbia, live we, ah, and love we I 
All wise talk of the moralizing old-folk 
Count we scarce of the value of a {euthingl 
Suns may sink and arise again to-morrow ; 
We when once is the little day departed 
Sleep one sleep of a night wiUiout a dawning. 

Come, pve kisses a thousand, and a hundred. 

• ••••• 

A, H. Clouoh. 



xxvm. 

EXAMINATION OP EICHHORN'S OPINION, THAT IS- 
RAELITES, DURma THEIR ABODE IN GOSHEN, EX- 
TENDED THEMSELVES INTO ARABIA AS NOliADIC 
SHEPHERDS. 



In the critical discuasion of the authorship of the fi)ur last 
Books of the PefUaieuch^ Eichhom^ endeavours to n^i^^ntain 
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that many Israelites, previous to tiie ExodnSy had extended tbein-> 
selves beyond the limits, not only of Goshen, bat of Egypt, and 
dwelt as nomadic shepherds in the deserts of Arabia ; and tbis 
he £mcies that he proves by reference to the first Book of 
Chronicles, chap. vii. 21. His particular object in propound- 
ing this opinion, is partly to account for the knowledge of the 
Hebrew language, and the previous history of his countr y meu^ 
which Moses must have possessed, as the writer of the four last 
Books of the Pentateuch. For he supposes that Moses could 
not have possessed the requisite knowledge of the Hebrew lan- 
guage and history, unless he had acquired it by a long inter- 
course with his countrymen ; and as, from the peculiar events 
and circumstances of his life, he was, as Eichhom supposes, 
precluded from such an intercourse in Egypt, till he undertook 
to lead the Israelites to the possession of Canaan, he must, con- 
sequently, have acquired that knowledge of the language and 
history among such of his fellow-countrymen as dwelt in Arabia 
during the period of his exile. 

There are three points for examination: — First, whether 
Moses could not, while in Egypt, have acquired a knowledge 
of the language and history. Second, whether his fellow- 
countrymen had extended themselves into Arabia, from inter- 
course with whom he acquired the requisite knowledge of ihe 
language and history. And, Third, whether Eichhom is cor- 
rect in his interpretation of the passage in the Book of Chroni- 
cles, on which he grounds the opinion that, in a very early pe- 
riod, Israelites lived as nomadic shepherds in the deserts of 
Arabia. 

On the first of the subjects for examination, we shall find, 
that although the information which the Scriptures present to 
us is not direct and precise, yet is it of such a nature as to ad- 
mit of more than highly probable inferences, and these not at 
all accordant with Eichhom's opinion. Among the first &ct8 
recorded respecting Moses, we find that, after his birth, he was 
adopted by Pharaoh's daughter, but nursed by his own mother : 
** And the woman took the child and nursed it ; and the child 
greWf and she brought him unto Pharaoh's daughter, and he 
became her son," Ex. ii. 9, 10, Whether Moses remained so 
long under the care of his mother as to have acquired the 
power of speaking his native language, we have no other means 
of deciding but by the mode of expression used in the passage 
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cited above. There is one word in the original of the passage 
above cited, which in my opinion renders it certain that Moses 
had attained such an age, that he was quite capable of speaking 
in his native language before he was taken by Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter to become her son. The word '* grew^^ as it is in our En- 
glish version, represents not the force and full meaning of the 
original expression. The Hebrew word is \nxy which signifies, 
"to become great," "to grow great;" or, according to our 
usual English expression in such cases as the above, " to grow 
up." So that, firom this expression, it appears that Moses was 
not a mere baby, but a grown up boy^ before he was taken from 
his parent's abode to dwell with Pharaoh's daughter. The ex- 
pression used in the Sept. translation is in &vour of this inter- 
pretation, &dpuvMvTo< fSk To3 icotdiou ; Luther translates, " da das 
kind gross ward." By referring to other passages in which a 
similar expression occurs, we shall find that this is the proper 
meaning of the word. — ^In Genesis, describing Esau and Jacob, 
it is said, onj^^n ih^i«i, " and (he youths grew up ; and Esau was 
a cunning hunter, a man of the field, and Jacob, a plain man 
dwelling in tents," xxv. 27. In the Sept. ig&$i^oacv ik of 
vscevtoxa* Luther, "und da nun die knaben gross wurden." 
The expression used when narrating the circumstance of Moses 
smiting the Egyptian, is the same, Ex. n. 11. It appears, 
therefore, that Moses, before he went to dwell with Pharaoh's 
daughter, had attained such an age, that he must have possess- 
ed, to a certain extent, a practical knowledge of the Hebrew 
language. After his fuU adoption by the daughter of Pharaoh, 
and his being brought to reside with her, it is not at all likely 
that his parents were totally neglected and abandoned by him, 
or that he never entertained the wish of visiting them, and that 
he had no intercourse with his brother and sister. The pro- 
bability is that he firequently visited them, and thus maintained 
and enlarged his knowledge of the language ; and as he grew 
in years and attained the maturity of manhood, he had frequent 
intercourse not only with his own relations, but with many of 
his countrymen, from whom at the same time he acquired a 
knowledge of the former history of his people. That he visited 
his brethren, his countrymen, is expressly stated, Ex. n. 11, 13. 
Moreover, we are to remember a circumstance which afforded 
Moses great fiMsilities of intercourse with his kindred and 
countrymen, — that the Hebrews did not dwell completely 
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separated from, buf among the Egyptians, though in Tillages 
and habitations of their own. This is evident from their 
borrowing, previous to their departure, from their Egyptian 
neighbours, "jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, and rai- 
ment ;" and also fi^m the circumstance of their houses being 
marked with blood, to distinguish them from the houses 
of the Egyptians, that the destroyer might pass them over ; 
also from the expression of Pharaoh, when, ordering Moses to 
depart, he said, " Rise up, get you forth from among my people, 
both ye and the children of Israel," Ex, xn. 31. Moses was 
well educated ; he was accomplished in all the wisdom and 
learning of the Egyptians, who then possessed as much if not 
more learning than any other contemporary nation. His whole 
subsequent hfe and conduct evince that he was gifted with no 
ordinary powers of intellect, of mental energy and activity. 
Endowed, then, with intellectual talents of the highest order, 
and with the most eminent accomplishments of learning, can 
"^e suppose that he would live to the age of forty years without 
making any effort to enlarge and perfect his axsquaintance with 
the language of his people, or to acquire a knowledge of the 
history of his fore&thers ? It is highly probable that there ex- 
isted then among the Hebrews some written accounts of their 
former history, and that these were perused by Moses ; and, 
combined with the traditional knowledge which the whole He- 
brew people must have possessed, constituted a source from 
which Moses might easily have acquired a knowledge of the 
history of his people, before his departure from Egypt to dwell 
as an exile in the vallies of Horeb. During his residence here, 
and the forty years which he passed as an exile, he had pre- 
sented to him the most felicitous opportunities of enlarging his 
knowledge pf Hebrew by long intercourse with a people of 
kindred origin, whose language was an offshoot of his native 
tongue, and which at that early period probably differed but 
litde frt>m the Hebrew, and who, even in that remote age, pos- 
sessed, it is likely, many poetical compositions which may have 
contributed in no small degree to the cultivation of the literary 
talents which Moses evinces in his writings. So that, although 
Moses possessed a competent knowledge of his native language 
before he first departed from Egypt into exile, yet he subse- 
quently not only enlarged his acquaintance with the Hebrew 
language, but encreased his general knowledge ; and these, com* 
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bined with his natural genius and his accomplished education, 
rendered him, under Fk^yidence, the fittest person to record the 
history of his people, and to leave that history, not only as a 
perpetual memorial of the wonderful dealings of God — ^the no* 
blest and the most precious xT^|ia l< dsi, but also as the foun- 
tain of which all subsequent Hebrew writers should drink, as 
the storehouse of their lang&age, as the model which they 
should imitate.^ 

The second point for our examination is, whether the Is- 
raelites had extended themselves into Arabia. On enquiry into 
the nature and extent of the region of Goshen assigned to the 
Israelites as their place of abode, we shall find that there was 
no necessity for any of the Israelites to wander into the deserts 
for subsistence ; and if no necessity impelled them, it is not 
likely that they would voluntarily abandon the rich lands of 
Goshen, and adopt a mode of life inducing frequent hardships 
and privation, and affording so scanty and precarious subsist- 
ence as that supplied by the nomadic pasturage of the desert.' 
Not to enter on any particular discussion of the question where 
Goshen was situated, or to enlarge on the various opinions of 
different writers on the subject, I shall refer to Dr. Robinson's 
observations on the Land of Goshen, in his JBiblieal JResearchea 
in Palestine^ vol. i. p. 76, firom which it appears that it is more 
than a probability, it is almost a certainty, that the territory of 
Goshen lay along the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, on the east 
of the Delta, and was the part of Egypt nearest to Palestine. 
In the Book of Genesis, Goshen is denominated " the best of 
the land ;" and the province on the east of the Delta was in 
ancient times, and still continues to be, the richest part of 
Egypt, and which, for extent and fertility, was amply sufficient 
for the Israelites, without any necessity for their wandering fidr 
into the deserts of Arabia to obtain a scanty subsistence. So 



* On this BDbjeet Behhom well ob- 
•enres, ** tarn welcher lOe Scbriftstener 
geschSpft haben : ein Muster das jeder 
eopirta : . . . knn ein Bndi das flir die 
Hebvier das war, waa seit der Refor- 
mation Luther^ Bibdabenetzang fBr 
^e ProteatantiBohen Deatacfaen iat^ waa 
liir die Griedien ihr Homer vnd fttr die 
Araber tot Mahommed die AnUadien 



Dichter mid nach ibm der Konm ge« 
weoenJ^—EinieUmng, Vol. in. p. 189. 

' *'The tribea that now roam over 
tbe same regions, although nmnbering 
scarcely two thousand, are exposed to 
fiunine andpriTalion of Brery kind; and 
at the best obtain only a meagre and 
precarioos subristence."—- Dr. Robin^ 
I ion's Re96arche$, Ac Vol. ii. p. 613. 
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that yie have no gronnds for supposing, as Qcbhom does, that 
braelites had wandered into Anilua ; and least of all for ima- 
gining that they there constituted sach regular and numerous 
nomadic bodies as that Moses, by intercourse with them during 
bis exile, acquired the use of his native language, and knowledge 
of the former history of his pec^le. 

I shall now examine Eicbhom's interpretation of the passage 
in Chronicles, on which be relies as a plain demonstration that 
JsraeUtes extended themselves oomadically into the desert, and 
continued to exist there as numerous bodies till the period of 
the Exodus. First, however, I shall give a translation of his 
own statement of the matter. " It was during the residence of 
Moses in Arabia, that his intercourse with his fellow-country- 
men again became closely intimate. For there, according to 
the First Book of Chronicles, members of his nation, especially 
Ephraimites, actually wandered as fiir as the borders of Pales- 
tine with their herds, and were once, by the inhabitants of 
Gath, whose herds they attempted to plunder in the true Be- 
duin st^le, repelled with loss." — Eirdeitung in das AUa TeHa- 
nunt, v. ni. 8. 432, p. 217. In another place he says, "Who 
could have ascertuned the number of the Israelites at an earlier 
period, (than at Sinai) ; for the union of the whole nation waa 
necessary for the purpose ; and it was not congregated earlier 
than at Sinai ; for hitherto only the cbiefi of tribes, and so 
many of the single tribes with their herds as Goshen was capa- 
ble of containing, dwelt in I^ypt ; the rest roamed nomadically 
with their herds through Arabia." — V. m. S. 43fi, a. p. 257. 
And again, in another place, he writes, " Before the time of 
Moses, all the Israelites did not, as is &laely supposed, dwell in 
I^ypt : how could the little territory of Go^en have been suffi- 
ciently spacious for the herds of ai. hundred thousand men 
whom Moses conducted, when a considerable tract is necessary 
fbr the moderate herd of a single nomadic tribe ? We have 
indeed express accounts that the Hebrews with their herds 
roamed at that time as nomads far into Arabia ; that, there- 
fore, as naturally follows, only the stock of the nation in heads 
of families, and family chiefe, can have dwelt in Egypt. To 
these shepherds Moses 6ed, when he thought he could no longer 
remain with safety in Egypt, As far as the borders of Idumea 
there was free space for the shepherds, and so far, Mose* in his 
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jaugniioa with the whole body of the people throogh the desert 
fottDd no oppositioD." — V. v. S, 642, p. 170, Ac. The aeserUon 
of Eichhom in thia but paasgige, that *' to iAege sk^htrde MMtt 
fltd" is a mere assumption of the writer, having not the slight- 
est fotmdation. Moses took reiuge with Jetbro, a Midianite, 
not an Israelite. There is no mention, in the whole narrative 
of Moses' first departure firam Egypt and settling in the Tallies 
of Horeb, of the existence there of any Israetitish shepherds. 

That the Israelites were, from the email extent of the terri- 
tory of Goshen, necessitated to roam &r into Arabia, is a mere 
assumption resting on the supposed inadequacy of Goshen to 
maintain a numerous people. Such a supposition is satis&c- 
torily refuted by the account of the land of Goshen given by 
Dr. Robinson in his Bii^al Beaearchea in I^aiestine : aitd I 
shall plainly demonstrate the incorrectness of E^chhom'a asser- 
tion, "that we have indeed express accounts that the Hebrews 
vrith their herds roamed at that tame as nomads &r into Ara- 
bia." * As also the incorrectness of the following : " For there, 
according to the First Book of Chronicles, members of his na- 
tion, especially Ephraimites, actually wandered as &r as the bor* 
ders of Palestine with their herds, and were once by the inha- 
bitants of Gath, whose herds they attempted to plunder in the 
true Beduin style, repelled with loss."* 

In these assertions, the learned critic is totally mistaken, and 
grounds them upon a total nuBapprehension and misinterpreta- 
tion of the passage in the Hebrew original to which he so con- 
fidently refers. It surprises me that i^chbom, who devoted 
many years to a critical examination of the Old Testament, and 
who, as a necessary preliminary, tqyplied himself with great 
diligence to the indispensable accomplishment of a critical 
knowledge of the Hebrew langoi^e, sbonld have committed vt 
palpable an error, and that error originating from his mistaking 
the meaning and ^>plication of a word which so very frequently 
occurs in the Scriptures. The passage of the First Book of 
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Chronicles on which Eichhom groonds his opinion, is in Chap. 

TU. T. 21. 

wjpD-w trfh -m* *3 ipm on'wn m-*r3it enrvn . which, litaitlfy 
translated, is, " And men of Gatb bom in the land slew them, 
when they wmt down to take away their cattle." The import 
of this passage, and the ascertunment of the persons who were 
the plunderers, depend on one expression, which clearly and in- 
disputably decides, that it was Gathites who went down to plun- 
der the cattle of the Ephraimites. The Hetnew wordvn'* 
" they went down," clearly proves that the Ephrumites did not 
go to the territory of Gath to plunder. Going firom Palestine 
to Egypt is always expressed as a descent ; and from f^ypt to 
Palestine as an ascent. " Abram went down into Egypt," Ti* 
Oen. xu. 10. " And Abram went up out of Egypt," *V^ €fm. 
xin. 1. The passages in which these two words occur are al- 
most innumerable ; the one tv constantly used to express going 
down to f^Tpt ; the other, thg constantly used to express going 
tip out of E^ypt to Palestine. In Gen. xlt. 9, we find both ex- 
presmons used. Haste ye cmd go up to myfaUur, 'Mr'* -hgx, 
and say nnto him. Thus suth thy sod Joseph, God hath made 
me loid of all Egypt, come down tmto ma, iSk rm. hi da/p. 
ILVI, 4, "I will go down with thee, "yos tw into Egypt, and 
I will also surely bring thee up, •frj». The same exact precision 
of application is maintained by the Sept. in the translation of 
those passage which speak of going to or out of Egypt, vai 
xatf^i] "A^psqi el; ATpTrrov . eM^i] iA ^APpain i^ Atpmou. So that 
if the Ephraimites had gone to the territory of Gath to plunder, 
the word used would not have been trv but ^- Also, in speak- 
ing of going from any part of the deaert to Palestine, the word 
used is f^j as in Num. xm. 17, 21, 22, 30. 31. When Moses 
was sending the sines from the desert, he sud to them, aus m iSy, 
go up by this desert,— JVum. iiii. 17; and agtun, v. 21, 
p -n a i BB . . . hy% " and they went up from the wilderness of Sin ;" 
and in V. 30, Caleb says, r^]~r^ " let us go up at once," ctva^cEvnc 
ivd^o^Sa ; and in v. 31, ujr ^ tv* wxtrtt " and the men tJ>»tf 
went up with him." So that even had the Ephraimites been 
dwelling in the desert, as Eichhom supposes, and had they 
gone to plunder Gatliites, the word used must have lieen hf. 

In addition to tht preceding lu-gunicnts against EiclihoiB^ 
intcrprclation and opinion, that the EphruimJtcs advanoel 
far OS the teiritory of Gath to plunder, there is anollic ^ 
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to be taken into consideration, which, even independent of any 
of the preceding observations resulting from the philology of 
the passage, is quite sufficient to overturn Eichhom's opinion. 
We are to remember that the passage in Chronicles refers to a 
period when Ephraim himself was alive, when these his sons 
were slain. " And Ephraim their &ther mourned many days, 
and his brethren came to comfort him," (v. 22.) At this early 
period, therefore, of their residence in Egypt, when the whole 
body of the Israelites consisted of no more, perhaps, than the 
patriarchs and their children and some grand-chUdren, there 
was no necessity for any of them to wander into the deserts for 
pasture ; nor is it at all likely that any of them would voluntarily 
leave the rich pastures of Goshen, and drive their herds to pick 
the scanty and precarious herbage of the desert. And, more- 
over, is it at all likely that a few Ephraimites would venture, 
even granting the highly improbable, nay, absurd supposition, 
that tilie sons of Ephraim lived as nomads in the desert between 
Egypt and Palestine, that they woidd venture on the hazardous 
enterprise of advancing far into Palestine, seventy miles at least 
from the southern border, and attempt to plunder the men of 
Gath ? From the whole we must conclude that it wa£i Gathites 
who went dawn rn^ to Goshen, to plunder the Ephraimites, and 
slew Ephraim's sons. And thus the very passage which Eich* 
horn adduces to prove expressly the nomadic life of the Israel* 
ites, and that they advanced &r into Palestine to exercise their 
Beduinic passion for plunder, clearly proves directly the con- 
trary. This philological error of Eichhom is the more sur- 
prising, as in his Introduction to the critical study of the Old 
Testament, he mentions this matter, not once only, but several 
times, in difFerent parts of his learned and voluminous work f 
and yet perceived not that a philological mistake has been the 
origin of all his ungrounded opinions on this point : and how 
many incorrect opinions respecting Scripture originate froi^"' 
the same source ! 

From the first settlement of the Israelites in Egypt till their 
departure and advance into the desert, there is not a single ex- 
pression in the whole narrative that in the slightest degree in- 
timates the separation of any individuals from the general body 
of the people, or the existence of any nomadic company of 



• EitUeUun^, Vol. in. pp. 217, 257, 268, note f. y. 5, p. 170. 
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Israelites in the desert, although the narratiye is throng^out 
special and particular and copious. K such bodies of Israelites 
existed in the desert, as Eichhom fancies, we should surely have 
some notice of it in the very particular journal recorded by 
Moses of all the movements, encampments, arrangements, oc- 
currences, r^ulations, and incidents, which the legislator so 
minutely describes firom the time of their first departure fix>m 
Egypt. He particularly, too, describes the visit of Jethro his 
£ftther-in-law, and he gives him a minute account of *' aU that 
the Lord had done unto Pharaoh and to the Egyptians," Ac. 
(JEa. xviu. 8.) The whole chapter is devoted to Jethro's visit, 
and his counsel to Moses, And can we justly suppose that 
Moses would have passed over in silence, an event so important 
and so joyful as that of the union at Sinai^ of a vast number of 
the people who had been dwelling in the desert, with the body 
of the nation after their deliverance from Egyptian [thraldom ; 
and would not rather have celebrated it, and have minutely nar- 
rated to these nomadic Israelites all the glorious acts of the 
Lord in the deliverance of his people, as he had done to Jethro 
his &ther-in-law ? This is what he woidd have done ; it would 
have been an indispensable duty, and he would certainly have 
recorded it. And from the expressions used by Moses when 
narrating the departure of the Israelites from Eg3rpt, it seems 
highly improbable that any of them dwelt in the desert as no- 
mads. The expressions are comprehensive of the whole people, 
Smr* my^o '* aU the congregation of Israel," Ex. xn. 3 ; and 
again, TNr(> nuoy Sa ^^ all the hoete of the Lord went out of the 
land of Egypt," (v, 41); and again, p nano Sn Smv* •as m^ Va non 
*<and aU the congregation of the children of Israel came to 
the wilderness of Sin." Between this and Sinai, there were 
three stations or encampments, (^Num. xxxni. 11, &c.) If 
nomadic Israelites had, at any of these stations, or at the en- 
campment at Sinai, or at any subsequent period, joined the 
Israelites from Egypt, would not so important an event have 
been recorded by Moses ?® 



' Here, Msoording to Eiohboni's no- 
tion, it waB that tiie nomadic Israelites 



in the third month after they left Egypt. 
Ex. XIX. It was on their eeoond oom- 



joined the leraelites from Egypt — Vol. ing to Sinai, in the second year, that tfao 
HI. p. 257. people were numbered. Num, 1. 1, 2.] 

' The Israelites first came to ^nai 
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Sfoses was reiy anzioufl that Hobab should accompany the 
Israelites until they came to Canaan, because Hobab, having 
been accustomed to travel tiiroi^h the wilderness, possessed 
a knowledge of the best mode of journeying through it, and of 
encamjong, Moses, therefore, was earnest to obtain the con- 
sent of Hobab to accompany the Israelites, and made ample 
promises of recompense.* Bat can we for a moment justly sup- 
pose that Moses would bare expressed such an anxious desire 
on this occasion to have HobiJ> with him, if there had been 
among his own people a numerous body, who were native dwell- 
ers in tlie desert, who had passed thnr whole life as nomadic 
shepherds, and many of whom must consequently have had ex- 
actly the same opportunities of acquiring tiie same knowledge 
and experience as Hobab ; and, indeed, from their condition, 
probably greater opportunities ; for Hobab was tlie son of a 
settled chief in the vallies of Horeb, and by no necessity was he 
compelled to wander through the desert fbr subsistence : but 
supposing that Israelites were as nomads tltere, they must have 
been necestitated, by their condition and wants, to wander &r 
and wide fbr their subsistence ; their whole lives must have been 
nomadic, and thus were they, by compulsion as it were, con- 
strained to gain by hard experience an intimate knowledge of 
the best mode of traversing the desert, of the &cilities fbr 
the journey, and the most convenient situations for encamp- 
ments. 

Thoa, on a fall examination of the matter, it appears that 
there are no grounds whatever for su^tosing that any of the 
Israelites lived as nomadic shepherds in the deserts of Arabia ; 
and that Eichhom's opinion rests on a mere assumption of the 
inadequacy of Goshen to Tnnintnin the Israelites, and on a mis- 
tinderstanding of the passage in the first Book of Chronicles. 
William Ewiho. 

VicuuoB, DoNiau, A»giut If, 1846. 

* Num. X. 29-31. 
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THE ZOOLOGY OP HOMER AND HESIOD- 

By G. p. p. Gbobhanb.* 

(^Concluded /ram Part XIIL) 



MIXtooa, x60oDpo<;, — ^Apis Mellifica. 

Homer gives a verjr beautifdl description of a swarm of bees 
in the Iliad, B. u. I. 87. 

f)UT& Edvea eTot iisXiooacov idtvacov, 
tdk^^Tfi Ix jXacpup^c? aisi v£ov lpxo}i6vaa>v, 

PoTpuJov tH tdkonoa, lie' Svdeocv elapevolbcv, 
a! (liv z Ev^ SXi^ icsTcongorrai, oS d£ xe Evto* 

'' They rush, as rash the nations of the closely thronging bees 
Forth from a hoUow rock, eyer freshly streaming on. 
And clustered as 't were grapes they fly among the yemal flowerSy 
Some this way and some that way, in myriads flit around." 

They take up their abode in the heart of trees. See Hesiod, 
Op. et Di. L 230. 

o&peot ik Spue 
Sxpi] (jiv TS cplpei PoXavouCy [jiooi] Sk |ieXiooac* 

'' The oak upon the hills, 
The summit hears the acorns and the centre bears the bees." 

As early as this period, however, they were reared a|ii^ooi xa- 
tvjpsf&ooi, " in covered bee-hives." Hesiod distinguishes the 
drones, which he calls xdOoupoc, '* dock-tailed," remarkably 
well. The passage which occurs in the Theogony, 1. 594, is 
worthy of quotation. 

(i>c d' fmn h o}ii^veooi xaxijpsfleoot (jiXtooot 
XY]cp^vac p6oxouot, xoxtbv (uviqovoc ^e)v, 
ocl (liv te icp6iiav ^[lap l< fjiXiov xaraAivca 
i)|UCTtm oTcsudouoi, xideidt ts xi]pia Xsuxgc * 



1 Commimieftted and tnmalated frt^m I Phyna., by Wm. Bell Maodooald, B. A., 
the Mdtn Journal of Nat, HitL mtd | of RammezBcalet. 
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^otptov xajiocTOV ocpsTipTjv Ic TaoTEp' d)jibvTai. 

" As when in bee-hives closely roofed the bees 
Nourish the drones, the partners of base deeds, 
Themselyes the liye-long day till set of sun 
Are busy, day by day, and the white comb cement, 
While those within skulking in covered skeps 
Gather into their maws another's toil." 



M^Xo, fffeCj 3CTiXoc> Spvec XtPoTjc, — Ovis Aries, L. 

Sheep are for the most part called (i^Xa, but goats are occa- 
sionally so styled also, as it signifies flocks of any kind, though 
more particularly sheep ; xxiXo^, firom xxiCco, as some say, ^* to 
found, produce, bring into being/' signifies a ram.^ I rather 
think the xtiXo<; is a castrated animal, vervex, a wether sheep, 
which the Latins call the leader of the flock, as well firom the 
etymology of the word as firom the following passage in Aris- 
totle, Nat. Hist. B. yi. c. 21. — xwv fowv too^ tojaio^ IdiCoooi xol 
xaOtoraot tcov powv -^efiovoc woTcep tm ocpoPaxcov. — " They accus- 
tom and set castrated animals to lead the cattle as well as the 
flocks." 

With regard to the Libyan sheep, 

— AePut]v, fva x' Spvec S^ap xepool xeXIOoooiv, 
Tptc yap t(xt8( (ii^Xa T&Xeocp6pov elc Svioutov. 

OdysB. B. IV. 1. 85, 

'' In Libya where lambs suddenly grow homed, 
For thrice in the full year the flocks produce.^ 

Schneider, in his notes to Aristotle, cites this explanation 
from an anonymous unedited author,— Su Iv Atpdg Oepetoxdcxy 
oSof xai vo^idc ^X^uoT] (a word is here lost) tox^ X8pax(6dt] m 
icpopoem 'fCvexoi, xai ouvexcuc tixtsi, xol yccXa ou Xeticet did icovtoc Iv 
o&T^. — " That in Libya, which is a very hot country and rich 
in pastures, the flocks soon become homed and continuously 
bear young, and the milk there never leaves them.' 



»j 



■ Some say it is derived from xim, to I is also an adj. tame, gentle^ from MriXMtf 
go, aa being leader of the ilock ; ktsXh \ to tame. — T. 
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MucioK, — Musca domestica, mortuorum, vomitoria et 

Stomosys calcitrans. 

afis xota aTad{ji^ icoc(fcviQtov f)Xaaxouaev, 
Spy Iv elapcvig , &ce xe y^o< Sn^ ^^* 

J7. B. n, 1. 469. 

'' Like to the many nations of densely thronging flies 
Which in the vemal season skim around the pastoral fold, 
When the milk bedews the vessels.*' 

Li another passage the mother wards off the fly from the sleep- 
ing infimt ; and again, 

Xopdv Te of OKJi' ivOpcuiccuv, 

'' Sweet to them is the blood of man." 

They infest corpses and wounds, in which they breed maggots. 
(See H, B. XIX. 1. 24.) From this it is evident that (jutxia is a 
general name, comprehending many species, for example, the 
Musca domestica, mortuorum, vomitoria, and Stomoxys calci- 
trans. This last species many at the present day erroneously 
confound with the Muscse. 

Nuxxepic, — Species plures e genere Vespertilionis. 

A general name of the bats, mentioned in the last book of 
the Odyssey^ 1. 6. 

&< 2' Sre voxtepi&c WH^ ivxpou fteoicEoioio, 
iptCouaat icoxiovTai, liceC tk tic &icoic£a\)atv 
6p}Jiadou Ix ic£Tp7]C) &V& t' dXXiQX.^ oiv Xyitimm, 

'' As when bats within the recess of some awfdl cave 
Fly screaming, if one chance to fall from the duster on the rock. 
For they cling by one another." 

OtoTpoC) — (Estrus bovis, L. 

T&c V^ '^ aldXoc oToxpoc Itpopp^Setc IMvijoev, 
&(ffq h elapcvf , 8x8 x fj^axoL {looepd ic^Xovroi. 

OdysB. B. xxn. 1. 299. 

" As heifers of the herd 
Which the rapid oestrus attacking drives around 
In the vernal season, when the days are growing kmg." 
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It was called by the Latins Asilas, as we learn from Virgil, 
Otorg. m. 1. 146 ; bnt in tiie tune of Seneca, that name had 
become obsolete, Epitt, 58. 

The Greek oTorpot, appears to be the cestms hovis, as, from 
Virgil allying to it the words " aeerba tonatu," it cannot be 
the sabanos, which attacks animals noiselessly. As the aestnis 
is said here to attack heifers, and it is a pecnliari^ of that 
genus, that each species should select a single species of the 
mammalia on which to become parasites, — it must of necessity 
be the (sstnts bovis to which Homer refers ; the epithet oloXoc, 
" rapid, flying backwards and forwards, always renewing the 
attack though often driven off," is particularly applicable to 
the oastnis. 

"Ovo?, oSpsu<, ^ffimoi, f{|WMX drfp6irsptx, — Equos Asinus, L. ; 
Equns Muloa, L. 

The pertinacity of the ass is thos recorded by Homer, H. B. 
XI. I. 558. 

UK A' Sz' Svoc nop' Spoupecv Iwv i^riaaxo rxaSaz 
v<i)&T)^ <^ iil 7to>Xd nepi ^6naX' i^ii Icfp], 
xapEt ■(' El<i£}.duiv ^6u >.^Eov' tiii-a luuSsf 

tUTUTOOOlV pOJcdXuol' Ptl] Si T8 Vl]1tlTJ O^TtUV' 

97n)ud:g t' ^Xccoociv, htei x' ixopiaiaxo <fofi^^- 
" As when a sluggiab asa has got the better of the boys, 
losing by a harvest field, and many a stick is broken 
Upon him, yet he gets within and crops the lofly com, 
While they with cudgels smite him, yet their strength cannot avail. 
And hardly ta he driven forth when satisfied with food." 

Moles often occur in each poet. Priam, when going for the 
body of Hector, is drawn in a car by mules. Their fitness for 
draught purposes is also noted, which the epithet ToXoGpTof, 
" enduring of labour," so constantly applied to them, confirms. 
They are styled oupijK from oupo;> Ionic for 2f)Q^ a mountain, 
because generally used in the mountains, 'H|uovo( i]pdt«p« oc- 
curs only once in Homer, iZ. n. L 852, 

*Eg "Everun), Sftev '^|it6v<DV -^m ijpimpdim. 
" From Eoeli, from wlicace the lirevd of wild d 
Which Eoeppen thinks is the Deiggrlai. 
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We often read in the ancients, of males breeding and beiii^ 
wild ; Aiistotle, Theophrastus, and Plin;, meotion them oftener 
than once. (See Arist Sut. Anim, B. ti. ch. 24. and 36.) 
The description of these wild mules agrees completely with the 
Dsigettai, (Eqaos Hemionos, Pall.) an animal intermediate be- 
tween the hoTse and ass, and in shape mnch resembling the 
mule : it is found at the present day in the middle of Asia, bat 
not in Asia Mnor ; Cuvier is also of opinion that this is the 
wild mole of the ancients. 

nsXeCet, — Columba Hvia. 

Thisbe and Messe abounded in pigeons, they were oangfat 
along with thrashes ; the epithet ipijpurv, " the trembler," is 
aometimeB nsed for the animal. 
Diana fled from the blows of Juno, 
&m n£ Xsto, 
^ pet '^ 61^ lpi)xo( mtlkr!* thhnam 7t6rp>iv. 
yri)p^i6v ' tAH' Spa T^f' AXufievot cftbifiov ^sv. 

n. B. III. L 493. 
" Like a dove 
Which to escape the falcon flies towards a hollow rock 
Her cavera, for not as yet her (ate is to be taken." 

Aristotle says of pigeons — iaaa^anx iiwd d finea lud oE ns- 
Xetoisc xei fUt -/v^Z/iuK wn scE Tpor^ve^ lA & itspto-tepa xarsqtfvouat. 
— But the PhatUB and the Peleiadea migrate and do not stay 
over winter, while the Trygonea and the PeritUroe remain. 

The Feleia is therefore a distinct species, and in another 
passs^ is said to be of ceenilean colour, 'it is therefore obvious 
that the poet had in view the Columba liria Briss, which 
builds its nest generally among rocks. 

TtipSoXi;,' — Felis pardus, L. 

ijStt n^pfaXic eta ^oMiji; fee i/iy.6ypto 
indf^ fti](n]tijpoc Ivamov, 6!M ti 6o}(^ 
Top^ dliSi ifo^xwL, inei xsv GXcqfl'^ £xooq) ' 
bTtcsp fop cpftcEfisvii; ^ ^ o&too^, iji ^igotv. 



la only »a older fonn for riflmiii. — T. 
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, dXXa n xat TOpt doupt nsnap)i^ oux imkiffa 

n B-ixxi. 1. 573. 
" As rashes forth a pordalis from a deep woody range 
Right OQ i^ainst a hunter, no terror in its breast, 
Nor takes its Sight, altho' it hear the baling of the hounds, 
For tho' the first he pierce it near, or strike it from afar, 
Nay e'en tho' by his spear transfixed, it shrinketh not at all 
From fight before it meet the foe, or sink subdued down." 

Their fiir is called TcocxiXi], "vary-coloured;" and Menelaus and 
Paris had clothing made of its skio . The ancient grammaxians 
distinguish the vopdaXb; as the female, and the Tcdpiah: as the 
male of the same animal ; but this analogy does not seem well 
founded. The Latins called ihepordalu of the QreekaparUhera. 
The Tcovfrijp, however, is to be distinguished from the nofidaku:, 
as we read in " Xenophon on hunting," both of napda>£t{ and 
nav6i]9e(. Oppian distinguishes two ^>ecie8 of the Fordalis, — 
0pp. Cyn. R m. 1. 63,— 

ROpdGtXtSC 2' SXOO^, dUu|10V -(titK ' <i t*^ ICEO, 

)iEiCoii< ^tsSksn, xot TCCEaoDvec E^p^ vuiro, 
d Sk, T'&>iCo'csp(n jiiv, ina^ )iivo; oSn xspeEooc, 
idea ii" Ajf/^tri^ipn h^aia Haii^^jmvx, 
vio^t |A0vT]5 oupTJ;, ^ 3' ^itaXtv sloopcfartot, 
tisfooi [th {tstCon TsXefiet, fie^ciXiga i\ tufon. 
E&nccf8£c l^>?poif doXtx^v 3i|U(^ Jlfifui fuiviSv, 
YXaun6<i»t x6pat, ^Xsfopot; iino [iopfioipoiMai 
iXouxt&ustv 6(100 TC xat Svdodi fontooovrsa, 
dSAt^lNmi IxsXat, mtptXafiniec ' o&rap Svtpftev. 
oiXpoi T loToxot IS nspi grotuheoon &d6vrec. 
p(v6t daidoAio^ XP'^'V '^' ^ neqi^avoaiaig 
^EfxJet^ nuxtv^ot tisXan>0)iiwgan) &inumic. 
IhuteRiiv IS Msn, xcn t* SXxtiiov I9u{ Spoustv, 
(pai7)C, &inc6T' noio 3iT)ep()}v ^opleodai. 
^'EfiTci]; xol Tode fuXov inixXsux>a[v dotSoi, 
npoo^' S)iev<a Boxxoio cpepegtOTuXou) it^o;. 

" A double race are the Gerc6 pordaleis, 
Some larger, and their broad backs more robust, 
Some smaller, but their strength is none the less ; 
The forms of both are similarly marked, 
Save in the tail alone, where (Uffere&t they appear ; 
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Large in the small lis found, but in the big^ ^tis less; 
Thighs stout and body long, with sparkling eye^ 
The pupils assure 'neath the quiyering lids, 
Azure at once and purpling firom within, 
As bhu;ing, fire-lit ; and beneath them ate 
Sallow and yenomed teeth set romid the inouth ; 
Varied the fur, its surface giistening bright, 
Dusky with frequent blackened specks thereon ; 
Most swift they run and boldly straight rush on. 
To see them you would say on air they're borne ; 
In all, this is the race the bards have famed 
That Bacchus nursed, the vine-bearer, of old.^ 

On this passage Belin de Bahn makes the following remarks : 
" We also recognise a double race of panthers, the great and 
the small. The latter, which at the present day is called the 
oimce, differs from the panther, not only, as Oppian observes, 
in its size and length of tail, but also in the colour of its for 
and form of the spots. The first genus of panthers has a ful- 
vous fur variegated with round ocellated spots, black and laige, 
having the form of rings or roses, the middle of which is marked 
with the same colour. 

The Pordalis is thus described by Aristotle: — loti fdp E^^ 
icp6ott)icov |iixpdv, oTO^ia ftlja, ^^doXiioo^ |tfxpouc, ixXeuxooc, ipeotXooc, 
auTou; dk iceptTcoXotoripouc, ^ {jircoioov «po|n)x6oT8pov, icpoc xa Sm 
icepcepepioTEpov ^ iiaicsdciiTepov, Tpiyri^ (JAsepdv Sfaev «at Xsircov, 
OT^Ooc SicXeupov, xot poffbv vcoxov * lox(a oapxcudi] x«b |0}pou^ * xa 
ih Tcepi toLQ Xoydvoc xot foorfpa 6(iaXa (loXXov to di Xptt>|toe icxxxtXov 
xod SXov Svopdpov T8 scot io6p{istpov, — Phynognatn. C9i. v. — " It has 
a small &ce, laige mouth, small eyes, white and hollow, but at 
the same time. rather flat; forehead long, eaas more round than 
plain, neck very long and thin, chest narrow, back long, but- 
tocks and thighs fleshy, the flanks and belly rather level. The 
colour is variegated ; the whole is without visible joints, and 
wanting in symmetry.*' 

This seems to be the Felis Pardus, L., the panther which 
still abounded in Asia Minor in the time of Cicero, as appears 
from his correspondence with Marcus Cselius, — EpiaL ad Fam. 
B. II. E. 11, and B. viii. E. 9. 



* Belin would rather read ^tt^ x«^rirri^«vri ''nfher brilliant;" or supply 
r«v rw Ati*T§s, " flatter than those of the lion." 
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naok&mKf — Sepia octopus, L. 

&C 8' 8c8 loouXoicodoc, doXcqiT)^ lSeXxo{iivoto 
itp&c xoTuXt]dov69(v icoxcvoR X^infec Ix^vtol 

Orfyw. B. V. 1. 432, 

^ As to the suckers of the Polypus, 
Drawn from its hole, the frequent jiebhles cling.'' 

It is enumerated along with the PhocsB in another passage. 
Schneider renders it in his Lexicon, the Sepia octopus, L., in 
which opinion I also agree. 

IIpoS, icpoxoc, — Cervus capreolus, L. 

This animal is twice mentioned in Homer, first along with 
the Rupicapri and hares, among animals of chase; second, 
bears, lions, and panthers are said to be gorged with procades. 
The old grammarians have explained them as iXoccpoo^ vePpooCy 
" deer, fawns," but they are in error ; for it is evident firom 
Aristotle, that the prox is the capreolus, and is always men- 
tioned by him along with the cervus, firom which we see that 
they are animals differing in species ; and in speaking of ani- 
mals which want the gall vesicles, he enumerates the prox with 
the cervi, — a clear proof that they belong to that genus. 

Zx(&|, — Strix Scopus. 

This bird is mentioaed in the description of the grotto of 
Calypso, Odpss. B. T. 1. 66. Hie bird is easify identified 
by a passage in Athetuens, quoted from Alexander Myndius, 
B. IX. p. 391 : 6 ih oxo^ vooporspi^ xi Ion -fkocmAz xod Im [ioXu^- 
dofOveX Tij) xP^opiati 6icdX80xa orCTpAra t/WLj duo is itA xm ^^pucuv 
icop' ixdcTspov xp6Ta(pov ie\^(fip&L icxepd. — " The scops is rather a 
small bird, azure verging towards lead-colour, with whitish 
spots, and erects two tufts of feathers firom the eye4)rows to 
each temple. This is the Strix Scops, L. — le petit due. 

Ztpoudo^, — Fringilla domestica. 

The portent of the sparrow and its yonng eaten ^i[^^ ^v^" 
gon, as narrated by Ulysses, II. B. ii. 1. 811, SB ^*^' 
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The Scholiast and grammarians discover a prodigy in the tram- 
ber of the brood, although Aristotle learnedly contends that 
sparrows do produce eight, which is a greater number than 
we usually observe their brood to consist of; but the number 
is necessary for the portent, as that number of years was to 
elapse ere Troy could be taken, 

2<pig6, — Vespa vulgaris. 

o! A', u)0T6 ocp^xec pioou aioXoi ijjk (i^Xtooae 

ohda, icoiiQoaivTai 6d(^ im icoiicaXo^aaigy 

o&S' iicoXeiicouotv xoCkov d6{iov, &Kka yjivovTSc 

II B. xn. 1. 167. 

*^ But they, as wasps mid-speckled, or as bees 
That build their dwellings by a pebbly road, 
Leave not their hollow home, but waiting there 
Those that would take them, battle for their young.'' 

And again, J7. B. xvi. 1. 259, — 

ocuTixa Sk o<pi}xsoatv lotxdte^ l^ex^ovro 
eivoJiotc 0^ tcoiSec lptd(jLatvooacv Idovrec, 
oM xepTO}jiovTsc, 6d(o Em olxf E^ovroc 
vijToaxot ' Suv6v 2i xoxov icoXisoot Tt&eiocv. 
Tou^ 2' eTnep icapa ti; ts xubv SvSpoicoc 6diT>;c 
xcvigaq ilxcuv, ot 2' iXxt(iOv {xop Exovre^ 
icp6ooa> ica< ic^tetoi xoi ipvei oTot T&eeoocv. 

'' Straight forth like way-side wasps they rush 
Which boys as ever wont provoking irritate. 
For foolish by the way their homes they have ; 
A common nuisance they for many plant — 
For if the traveller chance on passing by 
Unwitting them to stir, a fearless heart they hold, 
Forth each one flies and battles for its brood.'' 

These passages of the poet require no comment to prove that 
Homer was a very close observer of nature. 

TirrtS, — Cicada plebeia. 
^{iO^ di X^^^ xuovoircEpoc ^X^^ Timg, 




TH?., 
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ipXSTOt, f^TS icoai^ xat Ppmot^ O^Xuc i^por], 
xot Ts 9cavif]{sipt6c t8 xoi ^(ooc x^ o&irf^ 
tSei Iv alvotaTO) fiitore xp<ia 2e(p(o^ SCst* 

To6^ T8 ddpei oiceipooat, St* 0|jMpaxs< atoXXovrot. 

^M^. flferc. 1, 393, 

*^ But when the tonefdl tetdx dark of wing 
Perched on green bough begins 
To sing of summer unto men — 
Its food and drink the tender dew — 
And all day long from dawn pours forth its note, 
In fiercest heat, when Sirius dries the frame, 
"When round the millet spring the bristly ears 
Which they in summer sow, when grapes are colouring.^ 

Homer compares the old Trojans sitting on the turret, to 
cicadas, IL B, iii. 1. 151, — 

ofce xafr' SXtjv 
devdp&p l^sCifJLSvot OTca Xecptdeooov {eToiv * 

" Which through a grove 
Perched on a bough send forth their low sweet tone." 

Cicadas are often mentioned by the ancients, — 

" We hold thee blest, Tettix T— 

as sings Ana«reon. 

Koeppen is of opinion that this is the Cicada omi, L. ; but 
it appears to me rather the Cicada plebeia, which is much 
larger and more easily observed than the other. 

Tijftoc, — ^Ascidia phusca. 

S> Tc^Tcot, ^ {AoX.' IXacppo^ &vT)p, u)g petd xuPiata * 
el d'q 1C0U xot icdvrcj) Iv Ix^oevn 7^x0 
1C0XX00C Sv xop^oEiev &v^ Sde, Trfisa dupwv, 
viQ^C iicodpcuoxuiv, 61 xoi duoici{ji«peXoc sti] ' 

IL B. XVI. 1. 745. 

** Ye gods, how very swift this man, how easily he dives I 
And sooth if he were but employed upon the fishy sea. 
He many a one might satisfy; for Tethea searching there, 
Plunging headlong from his bark tho' stormy were the main«* 
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The grammariane explain tethea by ostree, but their igno- 
rance of natnral history ia veiy great. From the description of 
' Aristotle, it is evident that the tethea or tethaa are AaciditB. 
The Ascidiro belong to the Acqibalotu HoUusca, and many 
species are edible. We may here pefhapsnoderstand the tethos 
to be the Ascidia Phnsca, which the modem Greeks call Pbos- 
ca, conmion in the sea at Smyrna and in the Bottoms, and 
which, when removed from its ^ell, is eaten with lemon juice. 
It clings to stones, and is sometimeB washed ashore. 

Osp&xKO;, — Helix pomatia. 

Wkijiddaii feu;[<uv, tits Si} oxctipo; niixkv. oEvltuv. 

Hes. Op. et Di. I. 571. 
" But when up the phmts Ibe house-bearer may climb from off the 
gromid, 
The Pleiad heats to shun, no longer then continue the trenching of 
the vines." 

As the poet in the preceding Terses speaks of vines, we shall 
be pretty near the truth if we interpret the tpepiouo;, " house- 
bearer," to be the Helix Fomatia. 

4h]v(], — Avis feminina ad genus Aquilie pertinens ; 
Falco imperialis fern. 
Saviguy first asserted that this bird was the Gypaetos barba- 
tuB, and Cuvier has followed that o|nmon, I would muntain, 
however, that the atfumoc is the Gypaetus barb. ; and I shall 
attempt to prove that the ip^ is a female eagle, wlucfa agrees 
with Aristotle, who says, aie-rov (isiCona xffi 9^v>jc " that the 
eagle is larger than the Phene ;" and it is well known tiiat the 
Gypaetus barb, is larger than any of the ei^les. My opinion 
is also confirmed by a fable of Antonioua LiberaUs, where, after 
Periphas has been metamorphosed into an eagle, he adds, — r^ 
3£ YuvaixoL auTtjij, iETjUsiaov xai auTJjv Spvi&a it&ir,3ai ouvvojiov ti^ iiipi- 
(pa-ra, \^JKTp^ '^r^ir^ — tj imam ^s tou Tispitfov-roc V ^'wi'ps 9^j^ 
fli3oi itpoc fiicaoov upS&v iv&pomot; aiciov Jw.ipa'SEaftai, — Ch. VI. 
" Anil hia wife also re(}ucHtiug him to make her a bird, a com- 
panion to Periphas, Jove mmle her a Phene — and to the vrife 
of Periphas, whom be had made a Phene, he granted to appear 
as a bird of augury to mankind in all their afiairs." 
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The Gypaetns bart>. can hardly be cUwsed among lurds of 
augniy, and aa it is rare, it cannot well appear to mankind in 
all their aflwrs. 

^^^ilxr^, — ^Phoca monaohns, Gm. 

mxp6v icoRVEtousot i^M «oXupsv6io<; iHfi^ftt. 

Od. B. IV. I. 404. 
" And ronnd him Phoco, fin-footed onea of Halosydna fitir 
In numbers sleep, emerging from the a[vety main, 
Exhaling the rank odonr of the many gnlphed brine." 

Nfiico&i is by some translated " foot-less ;" by others, " swim- 
ming or fin-footed," from vim, v^)^, " to swim," in which sense 
it seems taken by Nicander and Oppian, who apply the word 
to all water-animals ; others tiunslate it " of&pring," as if 
from vt^ like " nepotes" of the Latins. In another pas- 
sage of Homer, Phocs are called black. It seems to be the 
Phoca Monachus, Gm. 

XsXi&uv, — Hirundo urbica et rustica. 

In the beginning of spring, the swallow, dangfaiter of Pandion, 
ia said by Hesiod to return. There are two species, — Hirundo 
ruatica and nrbica. 

XiXuf, — Testado greeca. 

In Homer's Hynm to Merettry, at line 34, we read — 
fv6a ^(iXuv Eupuiv ixn^ooro }u>p(ov oX^ * 

p09xo|i£vi) npoicopotfta ASfusv l(xfti]>ia irati]v, 
acuka nootv ^vouoa ' ^ii>i i' Iptouvto; &(^ 
iXiprpa^ l^iXagot xat ourfxa [jlQ6ov &titsv ' 
oufi^oXov ^Sji )iot )ii|' &v^oi|jov, oux &vontC(u 
yt^ <po^ ipisaaa, xopDt'n>its, 9cat6i SroCfn], 
iowxdn npofcncEM ! n^dev x6it xoXov Sftopiio, 
oAdkm SffTpoxov, loa*-, x^uc (Speot Ctfxx'aa- 
" The chelys finding there, a bonndlesa prize he gained, 
Which met hira on the rery threshold of his court, 
Feeding tipon the herbogt rich that grew before Us door. 
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Slowlf adraociag with its feet ; but Jove's inTendve son 
Laughed loudly on behotding it, and straight this word did speak : 
Right nsefiil symbol thou to me, and one I don't despise ; 
Hail thou of nature channing, dance-timer, feast-companion. 
Glad to m; view appearing *, whence cometb this (ait toy. 
This spotted shell, ait thoa a monntun-dwelling chelys ?" 
The animal here described is the Testodo Gneca, L. 

X^, — Anser cinereos. 

The anwres are occadoaally mentioned aloi^ with tlie swans 
among the birds which the eagle pats to fli^t. They are seen 
in large flocks on the banks of the Cayster. The bird is the 
Anser cinereus. 

V^p, — Stumus varius, Meyer. 

This bird is mentioned among the prey of the &lcon. Aris- 
totle thus describes it : 6 3S ^apK Sori icoaiXo; ■ [lirEftot; 8* fentv 
^XExov ^f&nwftK,' — Sut. Anim. B. IX. ch. 26. — " But the Psanis 
is spotted and about the size of a Cot^hos," (merula black- 
bird)." It seems therefore the Stumos varios, Meyer. 



LIST OF SYSTEMATIC NAMES. 



'A7«w.', — Sylvia pUIomela. 
Ai7TO-/oi,-_Gypa«tHB barbatus. 
Akto'v, — Falco imperialis. 

Aieros fiofXpvot, wepxvot, — FalcO 

meviuB, L, 
A."flv.l),— Sola alba? 
Aff, — Capra hircus, L. 
Aff ifpiot, — Capra segagros ; 

Capra ibex, L.; Capra mpi- 

capra, L. 
'Anpitj — Gryllns migratorim, L. 
'Apttxyv, — Epeira diadema, L. 
'ApK-rot, — UrsuB arctos, h. 
'Apw^, — Falco fiisco-ater, legyp- 

tiua, Gmel. 
Bi,."r, — Boa tauni?, L. 



Ftpanoi^ — Ardea gms. 

TiSy., — Vultnr fulvus or cinereos, 
GmeL 

AeX^iV, — Delphinns delphis. 

A^Qjcwi', — Oener&le Serpentiom 
nomen. 

'E7X''^'''i Murena anguilla. 

'EXa0ot, — Cervus elaphos, L. 

'EXc'0at, — Elephas indicua. 

'EpmSiot, — Ardea cinerea, L. 

ElXai, — LarvK insectomm, qiue 
in vulneribua et cadaveribus 
degunt ; Larve mnsote mor- 
taoram. 

■Hin'ni'ot ifpoTfpofj — EquuB he- 
rn i onus, Pall. 
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0<it, — CanJB aureoa, L. 

'Ifi/)«,— Fonnica nigra. 

'ler/e, — ^HosteU enoinea. 

'If'iX.o*,— Capra ibex, PalL 

•I»Tro»,_Eqnu8 caballas, L. 

"'/•Vf,— Falco BHbbnteo. 

'I^f 0o«ffo0a>-c»,~~PalcO pe«- 

gnana. 
'inS "'pxotj — Falco nisnH, L. 

Kawpot, avt Kuwpios,. «S»j — Sua 

Bcrofa. 
Ke^at, — See •E\a0oi. 
^'X^Vi — Turdua iliacuB, muaicus 

and pilaris. 
Ko'cKvf, — Cacoloa canonis, L. 
KoXoist,— Oonms monedula, L. 
Kopiuviij — Conrufl corone. 
KopiivTi cVd\4<i9, — Ldkrua cacfain- 

nans, Pall. 
KTA,<i.,_See 'Oi*. 
Kitvot, — CycBOS nmsictiBBechst. 
KvfuvBir, x^cit, — Strii uralen- 

Bia. 
Kviiofmia, — Hippobosca equina, 

L. 
Kwofiaurrr}*, — Acartu riciniia,L. 
Kvwp, — Cams lainiliaris. 

Aafut, «Tiuf, — Lepos timidna. 
Aapet, — Lams leucophthalmns, 

Licht; mela&ocepbalns, atri- 

dlla, Linn. 
A«^^ A7.^_Felia leo, L. 
Aii'o*, — Cania Inpns. 

McXiffo^, — Apis melEfica. 
M^X«,— See '01.. 



Mvia, — Mosca domesdca, raor- 

tnonun, Tomitoria, and Sto- 

mosys calcitrans. 
NB(3,>o.,_See *E\a0o,. 
tlvKTepU, — Species plures e genere 

Veapertilionia. 
*Oit, — Ovisaries, L. 
OToTposj — Oestnis bovis, L. 
"OvoT, — Eqtins asinns, L. 
Oiptvt, — Eqnus mnlus, L. 
'O0i*,— Nomen generale Serpeo- 

tinm, 

TleXtla, — Colnmba livia. 
TlopiaXir, — Felis pardus, L. 
TlevXvrevtf — Sepia octopDs, L. 
n/iof, — CeiTus cmreolus, L. 

ScwXiff, — Lumbricua teirestriB. 
Xcu^, — Stiii scopa, 
ST/ioij«oi,_Frinplla domestica. 
20ijf,— Veapa vnlgaiiB. 

TaTTif,— Cicada plebeia. 
7^009, — Ascidia phosca. 

4c/w'oua9, — Helix pomatia. 
9qv7i, — Avis feminina ad genns 

Aqoilffi pertinena; Falco im- 

perialisfem. 
4wE^, — Moca monachns, Gm. 

XshiSwVf~-Hirando urbica et ma- 

tica. 
XAvt, — ^Testndo gneca. 
X^f, — Anaer cinerens. 

'*'7f>i — Stnrniu variua, Meyer. 





ON THE COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES OP SOME METHODS 
OF TEACHING LATIN AND GREEK. 



It may at first sight appear to be a work o£ saperen^tion 
to write upon this well-worn theme ; and many even of ihoee 
who are mtereated in the snbject will perha{s feel inclined to 
pass over the pages which are occupied with its discussion, on 
the assumption that nothing new is likely to be brought forward 
relative to it, or, et least, that if noTelty be gained, it will be 
at the expense of practical utility. And I confess that I shonld 
not feel much surprise should this be the fate of the following 
remarks, as I am too well aware that waste both of time and 
of palience is the only result obttuned from the perusal of the 
majority of the ess^rs that have been published of late years 
on the subject, to be very sanguine in my hopes that many 
teachers will again venture on so unpromisii^ an enterprise. 
Still, as I ^itertain a strong conviction that the i^ans of study 
commonly pursued are in several respects extremely erroneous 
and defective, and as my notions on this subject are the result 
of a somewhat extensive experience, and have undergone satis- 
&ctori1y, as it appears to me, the test of praotical application, — 
I would fain hope that some hints, at least, of a ns^l kind 
may be derived by the teacher of the classics, frma the follow- 
ing exposition of them. 

I take it for granted at the outset, that the main ol^ect of 
all education, (I use the term in its restricted sense of scholofHc 
education,) is to develope, strengthen, and direct the intellectual 
faculties ; that, due r^ard bmg had to this cardinal point, 
tliose methods of instruction are to be preferred which enable 
tlie pupil to acquire a given amount of knowledge vnth the 
^^eatest ease and certainty ; and lastly, that in exact propor- 
tion as the first object is attained will the second be secured ; 
or, in other words, that the intellectual and reasoning systems 
of instruction are also those which communicate, at the smallest 
expense of time and toil, the largest amotmt of valuable know- 
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ledge* Few who really deserve the name of teachers will, I 
think, be inclined to dispute the truth of any one of these pro- 
positions ; and certainly those few are not likely to be found 
among the readers of the Classical Museum. 

Now, of all the intellectual faculties, memory is, by the ge- 
neral consent of metaphysicians, esteemed the lowest^ being that 
which least distinguishes man firom the irrational animals, many 
of which possess it in a high degree ; and it is a well known 
bet, that while, on the one hand, not a few persons who have 
been remarkable for extraordinary powers of memory, have been 
almost as remarkable for the absence of the higher faculties, 
so on the other hand, some of the most eminent men in many 
departments of learning and science have possessed only a limited 
range of memory. Tet this inferior feculty — ^the highest de- 
gree of which is almost valueless, except as it ministers to the 
nobler powers of the mind, supplying them with the materials 
whereon to work — seems to have been the exclusive care of 
the earlier systems of instruction, and is even now made the 
chief instrument in the acquisition of knowledge, and thus re- 
ceives a degree of culture that would be more profitably be- 
stowed upon other feculties. And were this cultivation of me- 
mory conducted on any philosophical plan, the objections that 
may be brought against it, would, to a great extent, be remov- 
ed ; for it is undeniable that the surest method of imprinting 
an idea upon the mind, or, in common phraseology, of com- 
mitting it to memory, — ^is to shew its connexion with other 
ideas, so that they may all be associated together in the mind 
in such a way as that the presence in our thoughts of one shall 
necessitate that of the others : but this pointing out of the con- 
nexion of one idea with other ideas, is what we mean when we 
talk of explaining it, and exercises those truly intellectual factd- 
ties, observation, comparison, and reasoning. The endeavour 
to teach language l^ requiring children to learn by rate classi- 
fied lists of inflections, commonly called Declensions and Con* 
jugations, is one, the fiitility o£ which is obvious d priori to any 
one who has the slightest acquaintance with the laws of mind, 
and cannot fidl to force itself upon the observation of a thinking 
teacher when the attempt is practically made ; so that nothing 
but the power of habit, and the dislike of change which is im- 
planted in our nature, could have caused it to be persevered in 
during so long a period up to the present time. A child should 
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not be required to learn what he does not understand ; until he 
understands it, it cannot be associated in his mind, except me- 
chanically, with any thing else, and consequently has no hold 
upon his memory, but is almost immediately forgotten. Now, 
I will venture to say that scarcely one boy in a hundred who 
learn, on the ordinary system, what is called the accidence, has 
any but very imperfect and confused notions about the im- 
port of the various forms which he laboriously strives by inces- 
sant repetition to imprint upon his memory ; — ^they are to him 
so many unmeaning sounds, his only concern with which is to 
recite them in a given order on certain occasions, and forget 
them afterwards as speedily as possible. Hence it is one of the 
most usual occurrences to find boys who have in this way been 
through the Latin grammar, and profess to know the " Acci- 
dence," making the strangest blunders when they come to read 
a Latin author, or to write a Latin exercise, simply ibr want 
of knowing the signification of some of the commonest of those 
inflections, in pretending to learn which they have probably 
spent two or three years ; and even when the requisite know- 
ledge is really possessed, it is rarely so incorporated witii their 
minds as to be ready for instant use. Boys thus taught, when 
desired to mention the ablative case, for instance, of a given 
noun, frequently, nay generally, begin at the nominative and 
proceed in order through all the cases till they arrive at the last. 
In &ct, the rote system is purely mechanical, and never can en- 
able the scholar^ to use his knowledge readily or intelligently. 
The*first thing, then, to be done to improve the method of 
Classical instruction, is to cease presenting to the beginner the 
inflections of words in the abstract and general way adopted 
in grammars : these synopses are usefiil and indeed indispen- 
sable, but they should be reserved fi>r a later period of the 
study, when they will serve to collect and classify the know- 
ledge which in other ways has been gradually and unconnect- 
edly acquired. Each inflection should be presented separately, 
its various modifications and its exact meaning pointed out ; 
and then a number of illustrative examples, sufBcient to impress 
all this upon the memory, should at once be given, so that 
theory and practice may go together step by step, and afford 



^ It may be proper to say, that i word ia used in the aexiBe of " pupil/' 
throughout the following remarka this | or '^ learner,*' its original meaning. 
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eax;h other that mutual support of which they are depriyed by 
the received method of teaching Latin and Greek, which causes 
the pupil to spend two or three years in studying bare abstrac- 
tions before allowing him to make a practical use of any part 
of his knowledge ; which, for example, requires him to have 
learned all the inflections before it permits him to read or to 
write a single line ; and thus, as might have been expected, 
on arriving at the end of the mighty task, finds that the scho- 
lar has it all to begin again, his mind having proved to be some- 
what like the sieve of the Danaids.^ 

The error here referred to seems to have arisen from the 
practice, till recently all but universal, of teaching the elements 
of a language through the medium of reading works written in 
the language, to the exclusion of the more simple and efficacious 
plan of writing systematicaUy arranged exercises upon the roles 
of the language. For, as in probably the very first page of even 
the simplest author, examples of nearly every variety of inflec- 
tion will be found, it is evident, that before we can begin with 
any hope of success to read an author, we must, in some way 
or other, have become acquainted with the whole of the ^' acci- 
dence," which was formerly to be done only by means of the 
grammar. This &ct is sufficient to demonstrate the superiori- 
ty of the plan of commencing the study of a language by writ- 
ing exercises ; for now the inflections may be taken one by one, 
and arranged in the most idmple and convenient order; the 
student's attention can be directed to each just as long as its 
importance or difficulty may render advisable ; and abundant 
practice on it will fix it indelibly upon the memory, so that it can 
scarcely ever be confounded with other inflections, an evil that 
is almost sure to happen when great numbers of fitcts, all 
equally new and unknown, are brought before the mind at the 
same time. 

The great difficulty in teaching children is to fix their atten- 



' If teachers would bnt pay a little 
attention to the laws of that wonderful 
existence upon which they have to 
work— the human mind, their plana 
would undergo vast changes and im- 
provements; — ^recognizing, for instance, 
atfi fiM^ that memory consists in the 
power of associating ideas, they would 



see that the mere reading over of a rule 
is not sufficient to cause it to be intelli- 
gently remembered, but that the fire- 
quent practical employment of the rule, 
by associating it in the mind with nu- 
merous other ideas, is the most effec- 
tual means to secure the wished-for 
end* 
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tioiiy — ^to prevent that continual wandering which is eminently 
charaoteristie of the yonng nntrained mind, and which correa- 
ponds to that restlessness of body and lore of motion for which 
children are &med. Now, it will be conceded that notiiing 
can be better adapted to this end than to require tiie scholar 
himadf to famish examples of tiie roles that are placed before 
him; for however much this process may be simplified, it 
may safidy be assumed that no one could perform it correctiy 
witiiout understanding the nature of the process and the rules 
laid down relative to it. And i^ in addition to practice of this 
kind vivA voee^ the scholar be required to write illustrative ex- 
amples, anotiier very powerfal means is employed for fixing his 
attention upon tiie rule^ and thus causing it to be remembered. 

A great defect in many books which profess to give exercises 
<m the rules of grammar, is, that the examples contained in 
them conabt of single words or of unconnected phrases, a plan 
which renders the study extremely uninteresting, and presents 
it in an abstract and unpractical point oi view ; beeodes, it is 
soMDcely possible to give correct information about words unless 
they are taken in connexion vnth other words in the manner in 
which they invariably oceur in books or conversation. To avoid 
these objections, the examples should, at the outset, consist of 
complete sentences, composed of words illustrative of the rules 
under consideration : these sentences being in English, the pupil 
would have to translate into Latin or Greek, and in doing so, 
apply to words with which he would be fiimished, one or more 
rules explaining how certain cases, persons, tenses, Ac. are 
formed. 

And as no s^rte&oe, even the most simple, can exist wit&oat 
a nominative and a verb, the very first role must relate to tiiem. 
This may at first appear extremely unsystematic, and likely to 
be productive of great confiision in the pupil's mind ; but any 
such fear wiU, I think, be removed by a closer examination of 
the subject. It seems in feet to arise solely fix)m the circum- 
stance, that in grammars the inflections of nouns are kept apart 
from those of verbs, and take precedence of then it althoucrh 
this plan is unavoidable in a grammar, wMch f 
rangement of the forms of words, it does not 
studying the lai^guage, it is necessary that all 
nouns should be learnt before proceeding to tl 
there is no such logical connexion between thi 
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^nuamar as exists between the propoations of geometiy, [a%- 
chidlng the comprehension of the one nntil the other is known : 
each set of inflections is wholly independent, and tbey may there- 
fi>re be stndied in conjunction ; and ought indeed so to be, if we 
wish their matnal lelations to be understood. 

In like manner, nothing can be mwe unreasonable tiata the 
complete s^Mistion that is usually made between aubetantiTes 
and adjectires. Not only are the latter mere attendants upon 
the former, so that their true use and the signification of ih^ 
various forms can be understood only when they are combined 
with them, but their inflections also differ in hardly any respect 
from those of substantives. To present, then, each class of 
words by itself and repeat all the forms witltout pointing out 
itkeir identity, is a wanton and utteriy us^ess addition to the 
ptqul's labour, and must, moreover, in the majority of cases,' 
prevent the points of resemblance between the two classes of 
words being observed. 

In this way, then, I would take the scholar through every 
part of the accidence, giving him a separate rale for eveiy in- 
flection, but bringing together all the similar uses of the same 
inflection ; and where the use of any form required the know- 
ledge of a rule of syntax, giving that also almig with t^e rule 
relative to the inflection. For, in trutli, on the plan that has 
been explained, the unnatoral dugnnction of the syntax from 
the accidence cannot be maintained. All the essential rules of 
syntax mnat be stated at an early period of the study, and even 
the chief of those which are peculiar to Latin or Gret^ as com- 
pared with T^Tigliah, must be c<Hmnunicated to the pupil. But 
tills is, to my mind, another and very strong argument in &vout 
of tite method ; for bow is it possible te learn the real mean- 
ing <^ inflections — that is, their equivalents in our own lan- 
guage — unless they are employed in sentences 1 and tiiis cannot 
be done correctiy without knowing the rales of syntax relative 
to them. Besides, the whole course of study now becomes 
natttnU ; the only artificial point being, that some particular 
forms are selected for oonsidnatioB, and that a certain order of 
selection is adopted ; bat this is rend»«d necessary by the na- 
ture ol" thf cJkKi', ns our fiuultifs can apply t" only a few fact.-i 
at a tim«; aod m^kss the forms selected are pynceriifd, they 
are prewnUdlMH^Bk^^ch they would actually be em- 
plnjed in Wtft^ 
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But while the scholar is thus learning the grammar by means 
of writing exercises on certain definite rules, and is, at the 
same time, acquiring a large and valuable stock of vocables, 
the converse process of translating from Latin or Greek into 
English ought not to be neglected ; and the exercises will at 
first furnish sufficient materials for this purpose. After thejr 
have been corrected by the teacher, they should at stated times 
be read aloud by the pupil, and re-translated into English ; and 
he may be required to analyse the words, and to state the 
rules exemplified, in the exercises. But when he has gained 
a knowledge of the principal forms of words, he should begin 
to read some simple author, such as Csesar or Xenophon, and 
be taught how to apply his knowledge to their writings. 

At this time, the advantages of our plan become very appa- 
rent. The difficulties usually experienced, on commencing the 
reading of authors, by those who have merely picked up a few 
unconnected words in their progress through the grammar, are 
so great as to be very discouraging. The labour of looking in 
the dictionary for nearly every word that occurs, is most weari- 
some, and occupies &r more time than can be spared ; and the 
scholar not being able to form before-hand a general notion of 
the meaning of the sentences, has no clue to guide him in se- 
lecting from the host of significations frequently assigned to 
words, that which the context requires. The method of in- 
struction here advocated, gradually makes him acquainted with 
most of the words in common use ; and by unfolding to him, in 
the way to be presently explained, the principles of derivation 
and composition, enables him to a very considerable extent to 
dispense with the aid of dictionaries, even in reference to words 
which he may never have seen before. 

The immense advantages which result from pursuing the 
study of the languages which are called the Indo-Germanic on 
a system of analysis are how generally admitted : that is, in 
fact, the only plan on which any real and lasting progress can 
be made ; and it undoubtedly accomplishes in a comparatively 
short time, and with little trouble, what, if we were to rely 
upon mere memory, would require many years of continuous 
labour. The scholar should, at the very beginning of his stu- 
dies, be taught the leading laws which regulate the derivation 
and composition of words ; the meaning of the most usual pre- 
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fixes and suffixes, and of a number of the principal roots of the 
language. To this end, root words with their primary^ i. e^ 
physical, meanings® should, as far as practicable, be employed 
in the elementary exercises : all derived and compound words 
that occur should be exhibited in such a way as to shew the 
root apart from the additions to it ; and the pupil should sel- 
dom be allowed to miss an opportunity of resolving a compound 
word into its elements. No one who has not tried such a plan 
can have any idea of the rapid progress which it renders possi- 
ble, or of the mastery which it soon gives of the language, mak- 
ing the scholar almost independent of dictionaries, and relieving 
his memory of a burden which it must be strong indeed to bear; 
whole classes of words become associated in his mind, and the 
precise signification of each is retained vnth scarcely an effort 
on his part. 

Now, this analytical plan cannot be satisfactorily pursued 
unless it be done thoroughly. Any attempt here at half mea- 
sures is sure to involve us in inconsistency and confiision ; the 
analysis must be applied to every word and form of word that 
is capable of being so treated, and the elements of which are 
knovni, otherwise we shall derive only partial advantages from 
it. 

All these conditions are fulfilled by what has been called the 
" crude form system," and by that only. This, therefore, is 
the plan which must be adopted by those who admit the supe- 
riority of the analytical mode of study, and wish to share in its 
advantages themselves, or to communicate them to their pupils. 
It is to be regretted that hitherto this system has made so little 
progress even in our own country, where it is more extensively 
employed than in any other ; and the fact is probably, to some 
extent at least, attributable to the want of any distinct effort 
to call the attention of teachers to it ; nothing but detached and 
partial statements on the subject having been laid before the pub- 



' The fact that the Tarious meanings 
of a word were not ctrbUrarily imposed 
upon it, bat are all modifications of, or 
derivations from, the simple primary 
meaning, in accordance with analogy or 
some other principle whereby ideas 
become associated in our minds, ought 

IV. 



to be distinctly stated and freqnentiy 
referred to ; the teacher on all occasions 
pointing out the connexion between the 
several significations, and, if possibley 
supplying any intermediate meanings 
that may be wanting in the series. 

2d 
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lic.^ It is my intentioD, therefore, to enter somewhat in detail 
into the. arguments for and against the crude form system ; aad 
I hope to prove that the theoretical objections brought against 
it are unfounded, and that the practical difficulties in the way 
of its universal introduction into schools, may by no very great 
, efforts be overcome. 

And here it may be proper to state that my first acquaint* 
ance with the crude form system was made after I had studied 
Latin for many years on the ordinary plan ; so that all my 
pryudicea were opposed to the innotation. I had; however, 
always paid great attention to verbal analysis, of which it soon 
appeared that the system of crude forms was merely an exten- 
sion, and as such deserved a cmrefiil consideration; the result 
of which was that I joyiiilly embifaced the new method, vdiich 
upwards of seven years' almost daily experience has continually 
raised higher and higher in my estimation, as a meatis of im- 
parting a knowledge of language to the young. 

As it is possible that some of my readers may need to be 
told what *' crude form" is, and what are the leading charac- 
teristics of the system so denominated, the following brief ex* 
planations may serve for the present. 

A crude form is a word to which the suffixes denoting case, 
person, tense, mood, &c., have not yet been attached, so tiiat 
only the essential and distinguishing part of the word stands 
before us ; and in the crude form system, words are invariably 
presented in this state when spoken of independently of otfa^ 
words, or made the subjects of rules.' Thus we say that tbe 
Latin word signifying " king*' is reg^ " army," exerdta^ " carry 
porta^ not rex^ exercitus, porta ; that the Greek word for ** foci 
is icod, for '* do," icpoqf ; not icouct icpaooco ; which latter forms 
are those ordinarily used in similar cases. 



It 
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^ The syBtem is now beginning' to be 
adopted in schools in Tarious parts of 
the oonntiy, and has recently been in- 
troduced into one of the largest public 
schools in London : it has been the only 
method employed for many years at the 
Junior School of Uniyersity College, 
some of the most dSstingnished profes- 
son connected with that institution 
having been the earliest adyocates of 
the system in this country. 



^ If it is considered that in such in- 
stances words are treated in an abstract 
and general manner, it will appear to 
be the natmral plan to employ the moot 
general and simple form they can as- 
sume, instead of selecting some partiea- 
lar complex form which not only con-' 
▼eys the meaning of the word, but in 
addition to this, denotes relation wHIi 
other words. 
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- The principal theoretical objectioB to the crade form system 
is, that it is artifieial^ or rather, imaginadve^ inasmuch as it as- 
sumes the existence of words which are nowhere to be met with 
in the writings of Greek or Latin authors ; and that conse-' 
quently, as it is based upon an incorrect assumption, its practi- 
cal deductions must necessarily — ^if at least those who propound 
it reason logically — be erroneous also. Be£9re I proceed to 
shew the fitllacy involved in this objection, I may be permitted 
to remark that it comes with a very ill grace from those who 
uphold the common system of classical instruction, much of 
which is founded upon the gratuitous and useless assumption 
of forms which neither do nor could exist ; which puts before 
the pupil and requires him to commit to memory whole pages 
of inflections, the products of mere imagination ; which, for the 
purpose of shewing how these inflections and those which ac- 
tually occiur are connected with one another, invents the most 
round-about and preposterous modes of derivation ; and which 
thus is chargeable, in a &r higher degree than the crude form 
system, with the very fitult, the imputation of which is regarded 
as a sufficient condenmation of the latter. And this, too, with- 
out the excuse that might be made for the new system, even 
though.it should be. found to be justly liable to the charge^ 
namely, that it conduces to remove obstacles from the pupil's 
way and to feciUtate his progress; for aU these imaginative 
parts of the common system have a precisely opposite tendency : 
they lead the scholar from the direct path ; obscure the most 
important facts ; multiply his difficulties and increase his la- 
bours.^ 

I deny, however, that the objection in question is well 
founded. I assert, on the contrary, that the crude form sys- 
tem, instead of being imaginary and arbitrary, is the result of 
extensive observation, of carefiil deduction, and of legitimate 
generalization. I deny, also, that crude forms are not found 
in the classical authors : that they never occur there without 
some addition or alteration, is true ; the explanation of the rea- 
son for which fiict will shew that the objection based upon it is 
utterly worthless. 

A crude form, as has been already stated, is an isolated word, 
for it is destitute of the suffixes which would shew its rela- 



' Ample proof of these asBertions will be ghren in the coiirae of this article. 
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tion to other words. But when words are combined in sen- 
tences, there must be something to indicate the relations in 
which they stand to one another, and that something is the ad- 
dition to the crude forms of the various suffixes that belong to 
them. The reason, then, why mere crude forms are not found 
in the classical writings is obvious ; but it does not follow that 
because they cannot make sentetices^ therefore they have no 
existence except in the imaginatipns of grammarians ; as well 
might it be said that because flour alone cannot make bread, 
but must, for that purpose, have various subsidiary substances 
added to it, there is no such thing as flour ; which a person 
who had never seen any thing but bread might, perhaps, be in- 
clined to believe. 

But, it may be urged, admitting that some such verbal sub- 
strata as crude forms exist, does not the process by which they 
are found partake largely of the imagination ? are not crude 
forms invented ? contrived, cunningly perchance, so as to ex- 
plain the phenomena of language satisfiM^torily enough, bat 
having no necessary connexion with the forms to which they 
serve as clues ? I answer, no : crude forms are ascertained bv 
an attentive observation of facts, and by the application of 
methods analogous to those which are pursued in reference to 
the phenomena of the material universe. It is indeed foil time 
that the perverse modes of philosophizing prevalent in ancient 
times, which consisted mainly in forming an d priori theoxy, 
and in subsequently attempting to verify it by partial and biassed 
observations, should be banished from philology, as it long since 
has been from the natural sciences ; and this good work, the 
supporters of the crude form system are doing their utmost to 
accomplish. The following illustration of the method of Aet/er-^ 
mining crude forms will serve to explain the preceding re- 
marks. It is taken from the Greek language, which is better 
adapted to shew the advantages of the crude form system 
than the Latin, as the greater complexity of its inflections and 
the more extensive range of its euphonic changes make pal- 
pable what the simplicity of the Latin language afibrds compa- 
ratively little opportunity to appreciate. 

The verbs Tfltoo-a> and cpuXceoo-o) are exactly alike in the cha- 
racteristic of the present tense, — ^that which the grammarians 
unfortunately selected as the starting point, as the basis where- 
on to build up their elaborate system (if it deserves the name) 
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fX derivation ; and this tense, therefore, would lead us to infer, 
that the crude forms of the two verbs have similar endings also.^ 
And if we are not content to draw a conclusion from so limited 
a comparison, but proceed to compare other tenses, we shall 
still find great resemblance : thus we have toc^-o) and opuXcES-ui, 
■rf-Toj^-a and ics-<puXax-a, l-rax-^ijv and l-<puXax-ft>]v, TS-Toqf-[io» 
and ic8-*<puXa]f-}jtm. After this, it would probably be thought by 
most persons quite justifiable to conclude that the crude forms 
are similar. And even if we collect a few of the derived or 
cognate words, this inference will appear to be still further 
supported. Thus we have tox-^-v and (puXox-r^o-v, tot&s a.nd 
<p6Xa&-c« A more extensive search, however, discovers such 
words, on the one hand, as Tcqf-o, Tdq-o, Tcqf-eo, S-rfltY-Tj ; and on 
the other, as opuXox-a, 96Xoex-oc*^ Now, as the difference be* 
tween the latter words cannot be accounted for on any known 
principle, it follows that it is a radical difference, or in other 
words, that the verbal crude forms are respectively xoq and 
<puXax ; assuming which, every one of the various forms under 
which they appear can be satisfactorily and easily deduced on 
universally admitted principles ; into which it is not needful for 
me here to enter. 

2ioT is it always possible decisively to ascertain what the 
crude form is, without reference to oUier cognate languages.^ 
Thus, on examining the words equu-^y equu-m^ equi, equo^ equ(h 
rum, equ<Mty equi-s, it might be dif&cult to say whether the 
crude form is equu, equo^ or equi. But on comparing with 
them a set of corresponding Greek words, such as Tinco-C} ricice^v, 
!icicou, riCTcu), !inro-i, mcoui;, rmcoiv, ikira-t*;, there would be sufficient 



' It should be remembered that rela- 
tively to its inflections, the important 
and distinguishing part of a crude form 
is its terminatvmy and generally its final 
letter only. 

^ In some cases tiiere is eridence of 
doubU erode forms, the existence of 
which serves to explain many dialectic 
varieties of inflection. Thus some verbs 
which have ^ in the present are de- 
rived either from a crude form ending 
in y, or from one ending in ) ; e. g. 
mfvaJ^'tti a^fti^-at: connected with the 
former are «^«'«y-«, a^irdyfmrf if^*'**- 
from the crude form a^«'«7, and 
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i^»0^ftar, Jl^vrar^tj from J^mi ; con- 
nected with tiie latter are A^/uyu from 
the stem a^puy, and i^fuH-ss, {iffuvm,) 
ti^ft0^T§ from Affiuii. Now these verba 
which have X hi the present are re- 
markably troublesome to grammarians, 
and require many special rules, which, 
as stated by them, appear to be alto- 
gether inexplicable. See Matthiae, § 
177. Obf. II. §191. 

' The whole system of crude forms, 
in fact, is a result of the study of the 
Sanscrit language, which has, during 
the present century, -given nse to the 
science of Comparative Grammar. 
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evidence to turn the scale in &ycmr of equo ; and the Greek 
forms enable ns to explain the apparent anomalies in those of 
the Latin word. All doubt on the satgect, however, is removed 
when we observe the forms of those words which undeniably 
end in u, as exerettu^ and which are extremely different from 
those of eqw>. 

Such is the process for finding crude forms, and it must be 
apparent, therefore, that it is neither imaginative nor arbitrary, 
but a perfectly legitimate inethod of induction. 

These illustrations serve also to prove the correctness of the 
assertion that the crude form system is a thoroughly analyti- 
cal one '}^ it strips off all accessories, and presents words in 
tiieir essential simplicity of form and generality of meaning ; 
it shews what the various suffixes and prefixes are, and how 
they modify the forms and significations of words, and thus 
conduces to precision and distinctness of ideas ; and by reduc- 
ing the apparently innumerable varieties of inflections to a com- 
paratively small number of primitive forms, and making mani- 
fest the laws which give rise to their varieties, it greatly dimin- 
ishes the labour and abridges the time requisite for gaining a 
knowledge of language. And it need hardly be pointed out 
that the advantages of this system are not confined to the in- 
flections of words, but extend to the whole body of derivatives, 
and that thus the student is enabled, by analysis and classifica- 
tion, to grasp that vast subject — ^the vocabulary of a language — 
which in any other way can be mastered by nothing less than 
the labour of a life. Some such method as this is, in fact, ne- 
cessarily adopted by all men when they begin really to study 
.and-4o"lliink for themselves ; the question is, whether it is 
not better that the boy should, firom the first, be taught on the 
best plan, so that he may not only advance as rapidly as pos- 
sible in his studies while he is at school, but may be initiated 
into the proper mode of pursuing those studies should he in 
after years wish to continue and extend them. 

It may perhaps be objected, however, that granting the crude 
form system to be the most philosophical, and in the end the 
shortest, yet ii\atoo difficult for children, and that at the out- 
set we must be content to sacrifice theoretical perfection for tiie 



^^ Analytical in the expository part, 1 exhibits tLe elements of words sepa- 
synthetical in the practical \ the teacher | rately, the pupil puts them together. 
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sake of ease, so that the young student may not be disheartened 
at the very threshold, but be allowed to make a little progress, 
and then when his notions have become somewhat more dis- 
tinct and mature, we can go back again to first principles and 
correct any errors he may have fidlen into. I will not occupy 
the reader's time by arguments to shew the dangers of such a 
plan : the inveteracy of early impressions and associations ; the 
difficulty of uprooting error when it has once been implanted 
in the mind ; the numberless ramifications, that may spring 
from one idea, and gradually affect every notion and thought ; all 
this is too well known to require development here. But what 
it is necessary, and will,- 1 think, be easy for me to prove is, that 
in this case, at least, die theoreticaJiy heat is also ih% praoticaUy 
easiest ; and that much of the most tedious and discouraging 
drudgery, which, on the ordinary system, has to be encountered 
at the beginning of the study of Latin and Greek, is by means 
of the crude form system got rid of, the results being obtained 
not only in a much better form, but with a tythe of the labour. 

Tet here I must premise, that those who allege the last men- 
tioned objection seem to proceed on the assumption that the 
pupil himself is required to discover the crude forms ; but this 
is evidently absurd ; for it is to suppose that he already has an 
extensive knowledge of the subject which he is only beginning 
to study. He has to do with results, and must be content to 
take much that he learns upon trust ; but this, being true upon 
whatever system he may be taught, is irrelevant to th» compa- 
rison of the respective merits of the methods in question. 

To begin at the banning. Every teacher knows the dif-- 
ficulty which boys experience- in learning the declensions : the 
wearisome task maybe siaid to have been rapidly got through if 
accomplished within six months, even though the greater part 
of the school hours should, as in many, if not most, grammar 
schools, have been devoted to it. -And what teacher but will 
admit the unsatis&ctory nature of the result, obtained by this 
long-continued effort ? how many boys, at the end of the task, 
have any clear notion of its purport, can avoid fiilling into the 
most lamentable confusion, or have a ready command of their 
knowledge such as it is? On the crude form system a few 
simple rules suffice to explain the inflections of substantives and 
adjectives, and to point out their connexion with one another. 
To prove this, I will here state all the rules necessary for this 
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purpose in Latin, beginning with the most general, and leaying^- 
tbe more complicated till the last. 

L The roles which apply to masculine, feminine, and neuter 
nouns : — 

1. The genitive singular is made by adding is when the crude 
form ends in a consanatU : i when it ends in e or o — the a 
being dropped; « (originally t) when it ends in a; and s when 
it ends in i or u. 

2. The genitive plural is made by adding rum when the C. F. 
ends in e^ a, or o ; and um in all other cases.^* 

3. The dative singular is made by adding t when the C. F. ends 
in B, consonant^ e or u; e when it ends in a; and by lengthen- 
ing the final vowel when it ends mo or L 

4. The dative plural is made by adding bus when the C. F. ends 
in f , e, or u ; tbus when it erds in a consonant ; and \s when it 
ends in a or o — ^those two vowols being dropped. 

5. The ablative singular is made by adding i when the C. F. 
ends in a consonant ; and by lengthening the final vowel of aU 
other crude forms. 

6. The ablative plural is made in the same manner as the da* 
tive plural. 

II. The rules which apply to masculine and feminine nouns 
only : — 

1. The accusative singular is made by adding e-m when the C. 
F. ends in a consonant ; and m when it ends in a vowd}^ 

2. The accusative plural is made by adding e-s to the C. F. 
when it ends in a consonant ; and s when it ends in a voweL 

8. The nominative singular is made by adding s when the C. 
F. ends in any vowel except a, or in the consonants p, b^m; 
^9 ff: ^9 rfj (or more shortly, and in any mute^^ or m) ; by leav- 
ing the crude form unaltered when it ends in a, «, r, or { ; 
and by striking off the final letters of those which end in dn^ 
on, ^0 or *n. 



^^ I take no notice in these roles of 
the exoeptioDS, which the ordinary 
gnunmars also are compelled to specify. 

^ The change, in this and all the 
other cases except the nom. sing., of o 
into K, of « into r, of (in the termina- 
tion Hn) into f| and the frequent omis- 



BLon of M coming before r, most be 
noted. 

^ The mles that et and ft are always 
written x, and that t and d toe omitted 
before t, must, of course, be explained 
to the pupil. 
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4. The nominative plural is made by adding es when the C. F. 
ends in a consonant ; s when it ends in e, u, or t, the i being 
changed into e ; e when it ends in a ; and i when it ends in o 
— the being dropped. 

UI. The rules which apply to the neuter only. 

N. B. — The nom. and ace. both sing, and plu. of all neuter 
words are alike in form. 

1. The nom. sing, is made by adding m when the C. F. ends 
in o ; by changing final i into i : and the vowels i and 6 in 
the terminations is and ds into & ; in all other cases the nom« 
sing, is the same as the crude form.^^ 

2. The nominative plural is made by adding dy but when the 
C. F. ends in o, the o is dropped." 

Now it is true that the result of these rules may be presented 
tabularly in a space that is perhaps not greater than that oc- 
cupied by the rules ; but the question is, which method will 
communicate the same amount of knowledge in the least time ? 
And this may be answered by the consideration that the chief 
use of tabular arrangements of inflections is the facility they 
a£Pord for comparing the forms with one another, and for thus 
deducing the general rules of which they are mere examples ; 
which rules are those I have above transcribed. And if boys 
were taught to make, or indeed were capable of making, this 
use of tables, then such rules might be dispensed with in books, 
because it is certain that rules which are discovered by the 
pupil himself, are &r more likely to be remembered than those 
which others ascertain for him. But this would be to expect 
too much fi:om the untrained intellects of children, which have 
some difficulty even in understanding the plainest rules, and 
still greater trouble in applying them. Accordingly, tables of 
inflections are generally used simply as exercises, and those of 
a very bad kind, for the memory alone ; and the rapidity and 
accuracy with which the pupil can repeat the printed forms in 
the exact order of the book, v^ith or veithout the addition of the 



^^ In the case of adjectavee, the crude 
forms of which end in conBonants, the 
neuter nom. sing, is made in the same 
way as that of the masculine or femi- 
nine, namely by the suffix #. 



^^ The euphonic changes made in all 
the cases of neuter nouns except the 
nom. and ace. sing, are the substitution 
of r for «| and of { for if in the termina- 
tion in* 
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words " of," » to/' " o," " by," " with," 4c., is frequently made 
the only and conclusiyetest of his progress.^^ 

A great advantage possessed by these roles over mere lists of 
inflections is their perfect generality ; nothing is more remark- 
able than the difficulty which the young esperience in genera- 
lizing correctly- from particulars^ or in reasoning . analogically ; 
every teacher knows that it by no means follows ihat because a 
boy can decline Musa^ he can go ihrough tiie same process with 
any other substantive of the first declension. I, &r my part, 
have met with hundreds of boys who could r^MBAt^with laudable 
£Eu^ility all the declensions, so long as they were allowed to se- 
lect as their examples those used in the grammar from which 
they had learned, but who would hesitate and blunder if asked 
to form a case of any other word, though told to what declen- 
sion it belonged, or even if desired to decline the word trora 
beginning to end — ^the latter being, as we all know, mnoh the 
easier performance of the two. And this is a necessary con- 
sequence of teaching the pupil to regard each case as a single 
and indivisible word; for as all the cases are learned through 
some particular word, he may well be excused fpr supposing 
that any other word might have its cases diffisr^atly formed. 
But on the aiMdytical method, he sees that every case consists 
of two parts, one, the crude form being peculiar to each word, 
the other, the suffix or termination being coounon to all words 
of the same class, or rather to all similar .crude forms : seemg 
this, and knowing what these terminations are, nothing can be 
easier than to affix them to any crude form to which they pro- 
perly belong. He is not required to do what his limited obser- 
vation and untrained faculties preclude him fi*om doing well : 
the generalization — ^the rule — ^is made for him, and his task is 
to apply it correctly. 



1* One eidl of thb plan is, that the 
scholar is led to imagine that the cases, 
fto; have always the same meai^ngs; 
ihalf for nstaoee, the ablataye case is 
inyariablyto he translated by one of 
the words printed opposite to it in the 
grammar ; a notion which oocaaons in- 
numerable mistakes when he begins to 
read an author ; the ablative dependent 
<m prepositions or verbs, or used abso- 
lutely, being treated in the same way 



as when it is employed to denote the 
instrument Similar remsriBs apply to 
the verbs* boy thus.tao^^ makes m, 
point of tr«l«l»ting eveiy subjunctive 
tense by the formula^'^may" or ^might,** 
« can" or « could," Ac, in spite both of 
English grammar and of common senae; 
and it takes a long time to eradicate 
the absurd and ineoireet habit thus en- 
gendered. 
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The claadfication of the noons in these niles is fitr more com- 
plete and Bccunte tlian it is made by the declensions, which 
pat together whole classes of words differing widely from one 
another in some of their inflections. Tfans the words rtg, eu»- 
tod, navi, imperator, legion, fluftun, corpoa, all belong to the 
third declension ; yet one at least of the cases of each of these 
words is made di^rently from the same case of all the others. 
The most difficult case is the nominatiye ungnlar — the very one 
towards the formation of which the grammars afford the least 
assistance: they aamane it as the basis for the deriration of the 
other cases, and for it, refer the stndeut to the dictionary ; so 
that in this important case his memoty is left unaided, and 
mnst be bnrthened with thousands of s^wrate unconnected 
forms. 

And this leads me to Bay a fow words on the absurdi^ of se- 
lecting the nominatiTe singular, rather than any other, as the 
case from which the rest are to be made. The hopeless con- 
fusion in which this involves both teacher and pupil is seen 
most clearly in the third declension, the dread- equaUy of mas- 
teiB and st^olars, and the opprobrium of grammarians. We 
have such words as rex and pax ; now if the nom. is to be oar 
guide, as the ending of both these words is alike, it might rea- 
sonably be Luforred that the other cases wonld difier only in tiie 
parts that are difierent in this case, namely n and pa : yet 
the aec. of the one is re^-em, and of the other pac-euL What 
endowment less than that of divination conld enable any one to 
foresee this ! Again, we have pea uid pedea : wbo could antici- 
pate that the ace. of the one is peii^m, and of tiie other pedtf- 
em 1 And hundreds of nmilar examples might be given. Now 
all these apparent oontradictions and anomalies are entirely got 
rid of by the crude form ^stem, which puts before the student 
the essential word from which every case, tiie nominative in- 
cluded, may readily be formed. The other system refers the 
pupil to the nominative case, which is of scareely any use as a 
guide to the derivation of the other cases, but if so employed 
must continually lead into error. When a boy is told that the 
nominative 13 the guiding case, how can he be «ip«cted to Viiow, 
or even to rememlitr when taught, that, for example, the {jeiii- 
tivt-s singular of sfrviu. vulnits. vlriiu, <xcrcHue, are scri'i. vvl- 
nerit, virtutis. exercitug'i But having the crude tonus, serx'o, 
vvbwi, virtut, ejtfrdtu, it becomes iin|wssible for him nut to s«^ 
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that, as the suffixes yary according to the terminations of the 
cnide forms, the cases of these words cannot be all alike ; and 
the rules account for their similarity in the nominatiTe singolar 
or any other case. And let it l^ remembered that each of these 
words is the type of a large class of words, to every one of 
which the foregoing remarks are strictly applicable. 

La studying the inflections of verbs, the crude form system is 
of still greater service, inasmuch as they are fisu- more numerous 
than those of nouns, and are expressive of many meanings and 
modifications of meaning, so refined, that unless special atten* 
tion be directed to them — ^and this can best be done by separat- 
ing firom the roots and comparing with one another the suf- 
fixes by which they are denoted — ^ihey are likely to be only very 
imperfectly apprehended by the young student, whose notions 
about tense and mood are usually extremely vague and AeSec- 
tive. I shall illustrate this part of the subject by referring to 
the Greek language, the conjugation of the verbs in which has 
always been regarded as the chief difficulty in the study of the 
language, and as requiring much time and patience thoroughly 
to masted And this is undoubtedly true, as the subject was 
treated in the older grammars, and is so in only a somewhat 
less degree, according to the methods of the improved gram- 
mars of modem times. 

And here I do not intend to enter into any etymological 
questions respecting the original forms and significations of the 
suffixes ; these subjects are doubtless highly interesting and 
important to the philologist, but are still in many respects un- 
settled, and are, besides, altogether beyond the scope of these 
remarks. I shall take the verb as it actually exists in the Attic 
writers, and shew what seems to be the simplest and shortest 
mode of deriving all its tense forms from one stem ; and shall 
then compare this method with that which is commonly em- 
ployed. I would not, however, be supposed to deny the inhe- 
rent difficulties of the subject, or to pretend that any method 
can do more than remove some of them and diminish all, by 
pointing out the leading principles which regulate the inflec- 
tions, and which are perfectly true of the great majority of verbs, 
so that the really exceptional cases will become more distinctly 
marked, and therefore more easily remembered, the work of 
the memory being here indispensable. 
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First, then, verbs must be divided into three classes accord- 
ing to the terminations of their crude forms : 

1. Those ending in a, s, or o. 

2. Those ending in t, u, or any mute. 

3. Those ending in a liquid. 

The first class is again divisible into two. ^ 
a. Those which have personal connecting vowels in the present 

and past imperfect tenses, and which are commonly called 

the contract verbs. 
p. Those which, in the above named tenses, have no connecting 

vowels ; these are the verbs in ju. ^' 

The second class is also divisible into two : 
y. Those which have no suffix in the present and past imper- 
fect tenses, but make those tenses inmiediately from the crude 

forms. 

d. Those which, in the above named tenses, lengthen the root 
vowel, or have a sufl&x which generally modifies the form of 
the final consonants. 

The third class in like manner is separable into two divi- 
sions : — 

e. Those which make the present and past imperfect tenses im-r 
mediately firom the crude form. 

C. Those which, in these two tenses, add a suffix to the crude 
form, or lengthen the vowel which precedes the final conso- 
nant. 



1. The present and past imperfect tenses of the verbs in-r 
eluded in the divisions a, y, e, have no other suffixes than the 
personal terminations which are added to the crude forms. 

The present and past imperfect tenses of verbs belong- 
ing to divisions d and C ^^^ made in the same way firom the 
modified crude form, which is called the long form^® when 
the vowel preceding a final mute is lengthened, and the zn- 
creased form in all other cases. No general rule can be given 
relative to these modifications of the stem : all that can be 
done is to ascertain within what limits they are confined ; 



' ^' These verbs differ in some other 
respects from the ordinary yerbs ; but 
into these there is here no occasion to 
enter ; and it will be understood that 



the following rules are general only, aiid 
take no notice of exceptions. 

'B The long form occurs also in the 
fut, the 1st aorist^ and the perfects. 
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but it is impossible to lay down roles whieh will enable us to 
decide whether any, and which of them, aotoally occur : it 
may, for example, be stated that x ^^ must, in these tenses^ 
if changed at all, become either oo (rr) or C ; but we could 
not tell i^ prion in what manner, for instance, the crude forms 
Topax, OTSvoXi y^X'> ^<>uld be modified ; that the first would 
become Topaao, the second axsvaC, and the third remain un- 
changed. These are things which, so fiir as we can see, are 
in tfa^ very nature indeterminate, or at least haye some- 
what wide limits, within the range of which they cannot be 
reduced to rules. After doing, then, all that can be done to 
simplify and classify such changes, much must still be left to 
memory ; and to the task of so learning them, erery one who 
wishes to become acquainted with Greek must resign him- 
self." 

It is something, however, to learn at starting, that except in 
the two tenses named in this rule, the modifications of form 
which we have denominated* *' increased forms," never, or but 
very rarely, occur ; and that in deriving the other tenses we 
have nothing whatever to do with them, but only with the 
crude, and sometimes with the lanff^ forms. 

2. Verbs included in the divisions oe, p, 7, d, have the suffix o in 

the FUT. ACT. DfPERF.; the FUT. MID. AI7D PASS. IMPBRF. 

(called by Matthiae the fot. mid.) and tile FUT. hid. and 
PA6B. PSRF. (or Matthiae^s diird fiit. pass.): e. g. C. F. yxj. 
Jut act. }uS-a>; /u^. M, and P. |i(S-o|iat ; fui,perf, M, and JP. {is- 
|Ai6-o|iat.^ In these tenses the hng forms are generally used. 

3. Verbs belonging to divisions s and C had, it is probable, ori- 
ginally the suffix 80 in the fixtures ; but the o was afterwards 
lost, and the s coalesced with the vowels of the personal ter- 
minations : e. g. C. F. mk.fut, act oteX-ui ; C. F. 6av. fui. M. 
and P. 9av-ou|iaB. 

4. The 1st aorist aot. and mid. of verbs belonging to a, p, 
7, d, is made fit>m the crude or long forms by the suffix 
oa: e. g. C. F. Torf. aor, act l^toSa-tiev ; aor. mid, l^to&j-fisOa. 



^* AU the aanstanoe that can be I nations of the eonsonaats and the en- 



giyen relatiTe to this matter will be 
foand in the 2d edition of '* Ckmtiruotive 
GreJe Extrci$e$.*'— Taylor and Walton. 
^ I a«nme as knoivn the common 
rules for the Towel changes, the oombi* 



phonic changes resnlting there fr om : 
this is a subject which ovght to be cate- 
folly attended to at the Yery oommenee* 
ment of the stody of Qreek, and wiU 
greatly simplify it 
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5. The 1st aob. act. asd hid. of verbs included in the divi- 
sions 6 and C has the suffix a only ; the vvwd preceding the 
final consonant being ImgtheDed : e. g. C. F. eqiOv. acL aor. 
'fjfiiiv-'a. mid, aor. ^-d-fiiguv. 

6. The pres. perf. aotite has : (1) tbe suffix xa when the 
erode form ends in a vowel, liquid or dental ; v is either 

. changed into ■( or -dropped; the dentals also are dropped: 
e. g. C. F. 3)))uj. per/. i^-^hoHta. C. F. ans*- /*»/■ 'ShT^X-xa- 
C. F. xptv. perf, x£-x{x-xa. C. F. 4au(iaT. per/, ■n-Mi^'xa. — 
(2') tbe suffix & when tbe C. F. ends in an anaspiiated labial 
or guttural, with which final letter the rough breathing com- 
bines : e. g. C. F. TOW. per/. Ts-nxp-o. C. F. tarf. per/. Ti-Ta/^-a. 
— (3) tbe suffix a when the C. F, ends in an aspimted mute : 
e. g. C. F. Tpccp. perf. -[i^paif-a. 

N. B. — Some verba not ending in an asjurated consonant 
have a perf. made by the Buffix a ; this is called a second per- 
fect, and is often intransitive in signification. 

7. The pabt perf. act. follows tike fonUation of the pres. 
perf. as to the suffixes. 

8. The 2d aor, act. ahd uid. is made directly &om the crude 
form, and has no teose suffix : e. g, C. F. Xo^. 2d aor. act. 
i-Xap-{4i£v. C. F. YBv. 2d aor, mid, i^-mv). 

N. B. — No verbs except those included - in divisions p, 6, 
and C, can have a 2d aoiist act. and> mid. : because, as the 
prefix and personal terminations are the same in the 2d aor. 
as in the past imperf., the only means of distinguishing the 
two tens^ is the radical part of the verb, which in ^, S, and 
C undergoes some change, b«t in the other divisions remains 
unaltered. It must not be inferred, however, tbat all the 
verbs belonging to ^ d, and C, Aav« second aorists : nor can 
it be determined d priori which have them. 

The following rules relate to the tenses of the passive and 
middle voice. 

9. The ?utdrb htdefibitb" pabsite has two suffixes:— (1) 
thfi, fiirming what is called the Ut fiit. e. g. C. F. ir(. Ist/ut. 
&X'^9-0f^ — (^) ^ fomung the 2d fbt. of the gnunmars : 
e. g. C. F. ex-iAaj. 2d/ut.ifiikcc(-7ia-oitm. 



" The obnoos HiTniluily which ex- 
its betweeu the safRxoD nf thia teiuti 
nd thow o( Uio aoriet would leul as 
I infer scunethiug oomnioD in tlie mg- 



□iScadnDB of the tiro lmM« ; and thb 
presumption l» fully bomo out by tbo 
fad ; hencf the uahic iHMnltt. 
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N. B, — The first fut. is by far the most common, all 
verbs whose crude forms end in vowels, and many others, 
having it ; but no role can be given to determine when one 
and when the other exists. The first future is made from 
the long form, the second from the crude form. 

10, The aorist passive has also two suffixes : — (1) Oij, forming 
the 1st aor. : e. g. C. F, ypacp. Ist aor, l-ypa^p-dTfj-oov. — (2) ig, 
making the 2d aor. e. g. C. F. icoy. 2d oar. i-noY-Tj-oov. '^de 
note on rule 9. 

11, The present and past perfect tenses passive and middle 
have no tense-suffix, but are made directly from the crude or 
long forms. The peculiarity of these tenses, and that which 
renders them difficult, is, that the personal suffixes all begin 
with consonants and are added to the crude forms wiihoui 
connecting vowels^ so that when the C. F. ends in a consonant, 
various euphonic changes become necessary. All these, how- 
ever, may be easily shewn in a short table, and are derivable 
from the general principles which regulate the combinations 
of the consonants." 

These rules, few in number and simple in their nature, con- 
sistent with one another and resting upon facts, not upon base- 
less hypotheses, comprise all that is essential relative to the for- 
mation of Uie tenses of Greek verbs. It is true that nothing 
has been said about several important points, such as the aug- 
ments and reduplication, the euphonic changes, the modal cha- 
racteristics, Ac; but these are comparatively independent of 
crude forms, and whatever method may be adopted, the rules 
relating to them must, to a considerable extent, be identical. 

Let us now compare with the foregoing rules those given for 
the same purpose in a grammar which has long enjoyed a great 
reputation, not only in this country, but in Germany also, and 
which proceeds upon the old established plan — ^that of Matthiae. 

In the fifth edition of the translation of this grammar, the 
rules for the formation of the tenses occupy upwards of thirty- 
one pages (pp. 270 — 301) ; and contain a mass of unfounded 
assumptions, incorrect deductions, and glaring inconsistencies, 
such as I could not have believed to exist in a work of so high 
a character, had I not carefiiUy examined it. 



For Bucha table, vide p. 107. "Con$truaif€ 6r$ek E»erei$e$,'* 2d edition. 
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Th^ source of most of these evils is to be found in the open- 
ing sentence of this part of the work, p. 270 : " The character- 
istic of the verb is the letter which precedes (o in the present," 
This is in fact the vital error into which the older grammarians 
feU, and from which all their mistakes of detail proceeded. 
Accordingly, in the very next paragraph the author is com- 
pelled to modify what he has just laid down, and to resort to 
what is virtually equivalent to the crude form system ; but in a 
way which can hardly fail to give rise to mistakes of the most se- 
rious kind. " The present tense in use, however," he says, " does 
not appear to be always the foundation of the formation ; but 
frequently the more simple one, from which that in use was sub- 
sequently formed for the sake of euphony. Thus the forms 
ipXdpY}v, Ipacpifv, icpd^o), iditpoc^a, cppdom, icecppada, appear to come 
from the obsolete present tenses, ^XoPo), (iZ. x'. 82, 166), Pa9(», 
icpGqfO), cppccdo) ; instead of which only ^Xairuco, PaTcto), Tcpaaacu, 
9paCtt>, have remained in use." Now, is not the purpose of this 
passage much better attained by telling the pupil that the verbs 
are derived from pXo?, Pacp, Tcpay, cppad ; forms which — ^with suf- 
fixes appended of course — actually occur, than by assuming the 
former existence of words, contrary to the evidence of the whole 
body of extant Greek Literature ? Proof, it is true, is adduced 
of something like pXc$a> ; the word in Homer is pXd^TOt ; but in 
support of the others no reference is, or can be given. 

An arbitrary rule is next laid down, that '' such primitive 
but obsolete verbs must be assumed only when the formation of 
certain tenses cannot be otherwise explained." As an instance 
of this, we are informed that it would be wrong from the aorist 
IXaOov to infer a present XdOo. In this I heartily concur ; yet 
I confess it seems inconsistent with the previous assumption of 
Xdpco : we have these tenses : Xa;ipdv-a), Xi^<I;-o|iat, S-Xap-ov ; Xov- 
Odv-o), Xi^a-o), S-Xaft-ov. The crude form system refers the three 
first to the stem Xo? (l^^g form, X>jP), the others to the stem 
Xaft (l^^g form, XtjO) ; from the first three Matthiae infers the 
existence of an old present Xd^u); but denies that the three 
others afford grounds for assuming a present Xddm. It would 
puzzle any one to understand why he makes this distinction. 

The 1st fiiture (i. e, that formed by the suffix o) is derived, 

of course, from the present; and among other' things we learn 

that C is omitted before o ; but are afterwards informed that C 

sometimes becomes S, or g and a : no means is or can be given^ 

IV. 2 b 
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for determining when one mode is adopted and when another ; 
but a list is fiimished of twenty-one words which make theit- 
fhtures with £. All this confiision and uncertainty is remoTed 
by the use of crude forms : Cy i^ the present, represents 1) 7 or 
X, in which case the future has i; or 2) d and t, the rfiitures of 
which have o only.** 

Similarly, no help is afforded towards determining when rerbs 
having oo or re in the present have ( or a in the future. But 
when the crude forms of such verbs are given, some ending in x, 
Y, or Xj &i^d others in t or ^, the difficulty disappears. 

The rules respecting liquid verbs contain a good illustration 
of the complication produced by deriving one tense from another, 
instead of referring them all to a conmion stem. In p. 281, 
speaking of the future, he says, " in this case, the penult, which 
was long in the present, is always made short : thus i) was 
changed into a ; at, st, ou into a, e, ; eo into u.'* Then in p. 
283, the 1st aor. act. is derived from the fut. : but, it is stated, in 
liquid verbs '* the short vowel of the penult is again made long.'' 

In p. 284, we leom that the perf. act. is made from the fiit. ! 
and this statement renders necessary a great number of parti- 
cular rules according to all the varieties of futures ; so that before 
a student could form a perf. he must first refer to the fut., and 
to find the fiit., go still jGeirther back to the pres., while no gene- 
ral rules are laid down for the use of the various suffixes. To 
account for some perfects, "futures in igoco are presupposed, 
which, however, were hardly in use," p. 287. 

The perf. pass, is derived from the perf. act., but only by means 
of depriving the latter of its distinguishing suffix. Is it not 
truly absurd to say, as is here done, that didpOL'yjai comes from 
(Hdpa'TUi ? how so ? what proof is there of derivation ? would 
it not be quite as correct, so fiu* as the form is concerned, to 
derive Odpoaui from d&dpa}Jiat ? We might just as well assert that 
" lamentation" is derived from " lamentable" by striking off "ble" 
and substituting " tion." These rules are not of the slightest 
use even as aids to memory ; but really impose an additional 
burden upon it, by referring one simple form to several others, 
instead of viewing them all as standing in similar relations to 
a conomon root. Here, for instance, the author cannot explain 
the formation of the present perf. pass, without bringing in two 



The Atde futurt* ia found in verbe, the crade fonu of which end in X 
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other quite unconnected tenses: oicecpaoco, ioiteCpoxa, lo9ce{pa(ijai.^ 
And to make the matter worse, the old trick of inventing tensea 
is again resorted to. '^ In order to assist [!] the formation of 
the per£ pass, an analogous perf. act. is often assumed, although 
it neyer occurs, e<, g* in XiXsqjtf&ot the per£ act. XiXacpa is invented, 
as an intermediate link between XiXsi{i(ioa and Xeupco ; in ic^TCuofiot, 
ic^t>X|iat the perfl iciitsuxo, icl^eoxa ; in TCeic6p8U[iat, icsnipeuxa" ! 
This is the strangest kind of a»9iMxmoe I have ever heard o( 
and a remarkable example of perverted ingenuity, which seems 
to have no other object than to increase the student's labour, and 
to baffle his efforts. He is not allowed to form even the perf. 
of a middle or deponent verb without imagining it to have had 
an utterly impossible tense — an act. perf ! Refer to rule 11, 
(p. 410.) and see how readily all these forms are made. C. F. Xiic 
(long form Xsin) perf. p. Xi-Xs({i-p.ai. C. F. icufr. perf. p. 7ci-icoo-fiai. 
C. F. ^uy. perf. p. idHpuy-jiou C. F. -rcopeu. perf p. ice-icopsu-^AOU 

In p. 291, the third fiit pass. (i. e. the yerf. fiit. pass. : — when 
will these unmeaning names give place to others which are de- 
scriptive and suggestive?) is derived from the perf. pass, by 
changing the termination of the second person of the perf. oat 
into oofim ! Granting that this is done only for the sake of con- 
venience (strangely understood), and that the pupil is not led 
to suppose that such was actually the order and mode of deri- 
vation, yet observe what utter neglect of the significance of suf- 
fixes, and how mischievous a confounding of things altogether 
different, though apparently alike, are involved in this ridiculous 
rule. How can the pupil be expected ever to know on such a 
plan of instruction, that in the one case, o is the characteristio 
of the personal termination, and really represents the pronoun ou, 
and that in the other, a is the tense sujQ&x ? yet on knowing these 
two &ots must mainly depend his clear perception of some most 
important distinctions, and without such knowledge, nothing 
but confiision and error can he looked for. 

The rule for the formation of the first aorist passive is of 
the same kind. That tense is said to be made " by changing the 
termination of the third person of the perf. tat into ^, and 



** In the fiqnid yerbs the deriyation 
of the perf. from ihe fiit. has the further 
inoonyenience, that it may lead to many 
mistakee aa to the yowel changes : thus 
when, in monosyllabic yerhs of this kind, 



the final consonant is preceded by ff 
that yowel is changed into « in the perf., 
but remains in the future : e. g. riri^, 
fat. rvi^-4?, perf. 7-^ira^-»«. 
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therefore the preceding lene into an aspirate, Mid prefixing the 
simple augment without repeating the initial consonant." The 
multitude of words here employed series to render difficult a 
very simple process of derivation. Suppose the C. F. were 
Ypacp, by the foregoing rule we should first have to find the perfL 
pass., which again is derived from the perf. act., but before we 
can find this we must ascertain what the fiit. act. is. Having 
done this, we get ypatj^-tij ; then by some strange metamor|dkosi9» 
X^-ypacp-a; firom this, ye-Ypaic-rat ; and finally, the wished for 
l-7pacp-^. It will hardly be denied, that this result is mora 
readily obtained by means of Rule 10, (p. 410.) 

Some of the dialectic varieties of this tense referred to in the 2d 
Observation on the Rule, are satisfactorily explained by means 
of the &et stated in the note (8) on p. 399. of this article.^ 

But the height of absurdity is not reached until we come to 
the rules for tlie formation of what are called the 2d forms ; 
which on the crude form system are the easiest tenses of any 
to derive, (vide Rules 8, 9, 10), but which, in Matthiae's Gram* 
mar, require eight pages for their elucidation. 

We first read that '* the greater part of these tenses agree 
only with the primitive form of the verb, which no longer ex- 
ists," (f . e, not in the present tense), '* and is only recognized by 
means of the tenses which are now to be derived, so that it ecut 
afford no convenient standard for the derivation of these tenses J^ 
This is a curious specimen of logic : the tenses in question 
agree with the primitive form of the verb, but cannot be con- 
veniently derived firom it, because no other existing tenses are 
so derived ! Having come to this irrefragable conclusion, our 
author proceeds to fiimish us with a more '' convenient stan- 
dard'' for the derivation of the tenses, as follows : — 

** If we change the terminations of the aor. 2. act. pass. mid. 
ov, i]v, 6|ji7]v, into CO, and reject the augment, we obtain forms 



>B ThiB second obsenration (p. 292,) 
oontainB another striking eaiample of 
the erroTB committed by those who 
adopt such arbitrary methods of deri- 
vation. A class of BubstantiTes is men- 
tioned as ** derived from the third per- 
son perf. pass, of verbs in ^m, which 
nsually end in vrtit*'* Of course, the 
third person is chosen as the root on 
aecount of its suffix beginning with r; 



but what then are the roots of soeb 
words aa v«|#>v«, vcmttm* ir«Xi-«i«, and 
whence comes the r in them 1 The 
words composing this very numerous 
and important class of substantives are 
reguhurly made from crude forms bj 
the suffix TM, and having invariably etc- 
tite meanings, cannot well, one would 
suppose, be derived from a pamve form 
of the verb. 
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which quite agree with the 2d form of the future. Although this 
form of the fut. occurs only in verbs in X, pt, v, p, it is allowable 
to presuppose it in aid of the derivation in other verbs also.'* 
" The second form of the fiit. is made by rejecting o in the ter* 
mination £o(o, and contracting do) into u>." Having thus got 
our more " convenient standard," we receive convincing proof 
of its '' convenience" in the simplicity of the first rule for the 
formation from it of the second aorist : ** the penult when long, 
is made short, by changing tj and (i> into a, rejecting t from the 
diphthong at, and 8 from ei and eu, resolving the double conso- 
nants, and omitting the latter of them, as well as the latter of 
two consonants. Thus Xrfiia, fiit. 1. [XTjddou)] Xi^ou>. fut. 2. 
{XtjO^cd, Xo^] IXaOov, IXad6{iT]v." Here are no less than five aux- 
iliary forms, four of which are purely imaginary, and not one of 
the five has anything whatever to do with the tense for eocplaining 
the formation of which they are introduced ! And all this trou- 
ble is taken and given, merely that some unfounded theories about 
the " uniformity" and " systematic connection" of the tenses 
of the Greek verb may be carried out. After this rare instance 
of " invention," the supporters of the crude form system must 
admit that they are &irly defeated in the province of imagina-' 
tion^ which their opponents sometimes speak of as if it were 
under their exclusive sway. 

The insufficiency of this rule is proved by the fiict that up- 
wards of three pages are filled with modifications and excep- 
tions, scarcely one of which arises on the crude form system. 

We have now gone through Matthiae's rules for the format 
tion of the tenses, and even the foregoing brief abstract of 
them occupies double the space required for the rules which 
have been previously given ; yet these longer rules altogether 
omit some classes of verbs, which accordingly are placed among 
the " defective verbs ;" — ^the grammarian, by this descriptive 
title, transferring the defects of his system to what it was too 
narrow to include. The list of "defective verbs," with the 
introductory remarks, extends over nearly eighty pages. 

Considering that a sufficient comparison has now been in- 
stituted between the two methods, as to their relative advanta- 
ges in teaching inflections,'* I shall briefly allude to one or two 



** Thifl comparuon 10 an abundant 
refutation of the objection wfaieh has 
been made, that the crude form system, 



instead of diminishing the pupil's lA- 
bonr, really increases it, inasmuch as it 
requires him to learn an additional 
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more points in which the crude form plan appears to have m 
decided superiority over the other. 

One great use of studying Latin and Greek is the )ight they 
cast upon our own language : whatever, then, tends to shew 
more clearly the connexion which exists between English and 
the clasrical tongues, and facilitates the tracing of words to 
their rootSy must be regarded as extremely useful, «nd as en- 
hancing the value of any system from which it results. That 
the crude form system is entitled to lay claim to thk merit, may 
soon be riiewn. 

Even a child could hardly fidl to observe the connexion be- 
tween the crude forms, re^ gent, mility enstod, leg, rig, audi, and 
the English words, *re-al,' *gent-ile/ *milit-ary,' *custod-y/ 
*leg-al,' 'reg-al,' ^audi'ble;' but would probably never think of 
connecting them, if taught to consider the Latin words to 
be respectively, rea, gens, tmles, custos, lex, rex, audio. In like 
manner, it does not require great powers of observation and 
comparison to detect the origin of the words, * thaumaturgic/ 
Agenesis,' ^mathematics,' * pathos,' ^lethe,' 'a^thetics,' * prac- 
tice,' in the crude forms, btxnjfjxz, "fev, (loOe, ica9, XaA (Xij^), aiofr, 
ffpoy ; but a pupil could not be expected to see the connexion be- 
tween these words and doujiaCoi, -pTVOiftoa, {lOvOdevco, 'Kiarjfm, XocvOovto, 
alo^o;iat, icpaaaoo. It is not to be denied, however, that many 
English words are derived from the increased forms of Greek 
verbs, which appear in the present tense ; but a knowledge of 
the crude form does not exclude, but greatly fiacilitates, a know- 
ledge of the increased form also. 

For the student of comparative granmiar, no system possesses 
so many advantages as this of crude forms, inasmuch as it di- 
rects his attention, in a more forcible and accurate manner 
than any other, to the two leading points of comparison between 



word, the erode form, as well as all the 
caaeB, &e. The fact oannot be denied, 
bat the inference is atrangely avperfi- 
rial. If, as has, I tmst, been shewn, a 
knowledge of the crude form renders it 
infinitely earner to acquire a knowledge 
of the other forms, serving in fiict as a 
gnide to all their varieties, the trouble 
of learning it moi* be more than com- 
pensated for by &eilitatiiig the rest of 
the task. As well might it be objected 



to the study of logarithms, that it b 
something added to the arithmetidaii% 
tmlysince he must abo knowhow to mnhi* 
ply and divide, and could perform those 
processes without logarithms. It b 
generally admitted, however, that tiie 
saving of time and trouble effected by 
the use of that contrivance fuBy repays 
the student for any eflbrt that may be 
required to become converM&t with it. 
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one language and another, to the words themselves stripped of 
their suffixes, the essential being thus separated from what may 
be called the accidental, and to the suffixes also, apart from the 
words with which they happen to have been incorporated. 
Each of these diyisions of language is of great importance in 
all ethnographical enquiries founded upon philology, and must 
be viewed apart : ^ but this can never be thoroughly effected 
so long as the old plan is adhered to. The analogy, for in- 
stance, which exists between the classes of neuter substantives 
which, in Latin, end in 68 and &, and in Greek, in ec, escapes 
notice, if we make the nominative the standard of comparison. 
0^n&8 and y^oc, it is true, differ from each other in the termi- 
nation no more than /ag&8 and <^b^ do ; and their forms 
might, therefore, be analogously related ; but here, as in many 
other cases, the similarity would mislead : the crude forms g^SniSj 
Ifeve^, prevent us filling into any such error, and shew that 
there is absolute identity of form in the two classes of words.^ 
The differences in the mode of inflecting these words in Latin 
and Greek, being merely particular instances of laws which 
operate generally in the two languages, the observation of them 
directs attention to those laws, and thus leads to the discovery 
of some important philological principles.^ 

The superiority of the method explained in the foregoing re- 
marks as a means of intellectual culture and training can hard- 
ly need to be pointed out, and on this ground alone, it would 
deserve to be adopted in preference to the established mode. 

In the first place, it assumes nothing dogmatically, but rests 
upon a broad basis of induction ; and although the reasons for 
many of the rules, or rather the evidence upon which they rest, 
may not be laid before the student at the threshold, where 
they would only bewilder him, yet they are ready to be pro- 
duced if necessary, whenever any more than ordinarily intelli- 
gent pupil may seek for explanation or proof, and the advanced 
pupil is specially directed to the consideration of principles. 



"^ See Dr. Latham's paper on Eth- 
nology and Philology, p. 199, Clauieal 
Mu$euin, No. xii. 

^ The forms of these substantives in 
Greek aocoimt for the double form {6m 
and 2fs) of the corresponding class of 
words in Latin, and which sometimes 
occurs in the same i{ord : tempOi had 



evidently another form, tempit; hence 
tempHr-Uj temp^r-a, 

V The Chrammaire ComparSe of Ray- 
nouard abounds in proofs of the advan- 
tages of the crude form system, which 
are the more striking as the author does 
not appear to have been acquiunted 
with it 
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The value of sucb a plan in exercising the reasoning &calty 
can scarcely be overrated ; for as logic is the same, to what- 
ever subject it is applied, he who leams to reason logically on 
one subject will have the power of doing so in reference to aH. 
That the ordinary systems of instruction fiul to accomplish this 
important object, no one who is an attentive observer either oi 
private or of public life can avoid inferring. La no acquirement 
are our countrymen more deficient than in the power of reason- 
ing correctly ; not a single newspaper but will afford some il- 
lustrations of weak illogical argumentation ; — ^whether we read 
the debates in our legislature, or glance over the discussions of 
less important public bodies — ^boards of guardians, assemblies of 
county magistrates, or parish ve8trie8,-everywhere there is 
displayed the same incapacity for keeping close to the subject, 
for avoiding or detecting the grossest fidlacies, and for arriving 
at legitimate conclusions from admitted premises.^ What are 
called " the principles" of numerous and influential parties in 
the state, are oflen mere collections of repeatedly exploded fal- 
lacies, which, however, whether believed in or not, are confi- 
dently repeated from day to day and fi*om year to year, as if 
they were so many self-evident propositions. A system of edu- 
cation that should, in any degree, tend to remedy this state of 
things would confer a boon upon the country, the practical 
effects of which would soon be felt in the removal of many 
hindrances to progress and improvement. 

Without correct premises, however, the most powerful logie 
can never lead to correct conclusions, — nay, in such a case, the 
more sound the reasoning, the less chance is there of arriving 
at the truth. This is no reproach to logic, the only concern 
of which with the premises, is to deduce from them the legiti- 
mate conclusion. The discovery of truth, for not accomplish- 
ing which, many writers, and among them Locke, ( {7nder«ton<i- 
ing^ Book iv. chap. 17.) have condemned the Aristotelian logic, 
is to be made by careful observation, complete analysis and ac- 
curate discrimination. The great obstacles to the discovery both 
of physical and of moral truth are the confused and indistinct 
habits of thought which the common systems of education not 



"* A celebrated French author, writ- 
ing about eighty years ago, says of Lon- 
don, '' la ville de PuniTera oil Ton debite 



les plus mauvaises nouvelles, et lea plus 
mauyaiB raisonnements sur les nouvel- 
les les plus fsusses." 
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ineniy sufifer to grow up, but positively engender and foster. 
Of the truth of this assertion instances have already been given, 
and the whole plan of teaching langui^es is one that makes 
the pupil take similarity for identity, and thus paves the way 
for the admission into his mind of innumerable errors. Besides, 
it affords him scarcely any opportnnity to analyse and compare, 
the only means — it cannot be too often repeated — of producing 
that clearness and precision of ideas which can alone lead to 
trudi or secure from error. It has, I trust, been made appa- 
rent that the system of education here advocated is, in these 
respects, diametrically opposed to the ordinary one — that strict 
analysis and constant comparison, for the purpose of detecting 
differences and agreements, are the bases on which it rests. 

A mind thus trained is eminently fitted for success in 
higher and more arduous studies than that of language — the 
pursuit that is, perhaps, the best adapted of any for fiimishing 
the means of preliminary intellectual education ; nor is it like- 
ly that any one who has been subjected to such a discipline 
will become a mere word-monger, like those narrow-minded 
pedants whose exclusive admiration of classical literature, and 
inability to appreciate any kind of merit unconnected with their 
own &vourito pursuits, have brought so much discredit upon 
philol<^. The intellect that has been taught to seek for 
general principles, to exercise the reasoning huoxHtj, to strive 
for distinctness in all its thoughts, and to attach s definite 
meaning to every word it employs, will crave after knowledge 
of a higher order than that of inflections and syntactical rules, 
— will endeavour to penetrate beneath the snriace, and to live 
again in thought with the great men of Greece and Rome, 
whose writings will unfold for it their cojuous stores of poetry, 
eloquence, and wisdom, which will again become the chief sub- 
jects of consideration, the study of the mere verbal formnbe in 
which they are expressed being reduced to its proper and sub- 
ordinate place. 

Such are, as I believe, some of the advantages which the 
new system offers to those who will accept them, and they are 
of a magnitude that would be an ample reward for any labour 
it maybe necessary to undergo in endeavouring to secure them. 
We come now to the consideration of the jprac^o/ difficulties 
that may be in the way of th« adoption of this 8yet«m, and of 
its general introduction into scho'.iij. 



{ 
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And, first, it may be objected that it is too much to expect 
that teachers who have studied and taught on a totally different 
plan should abandon a method which they have followed per^ 
haps for many years, and embrace the new system, tbe ad* 
vantages of which, granting them to exist, cannot become avail- 
able for them without much exertion and the destruction of 
long established habits and modes of thought and speech: 
and it may be asked, what is to compensate them for so manj 
troublesome and disagreeable consequences ? 

To this, the answer is twofold. The educator is morally re- 
pponsible for his methods of procedure and their influence upon 
those who are committed to his care. He who looks upon his 
profession of teacher as a mere source of income, to be obtained 
at the least possible sacrifice of ease, is unworthy to be a mem- 
ber of that profession which ought to be emphatically W>eral, 
and will never take its proper place in the van of society, until 
its members learn to rise above sordid and petty considerations, 
and clearly perceiving the nobleness of the work to which they 
are called, acquire true dignity firom the contemplation. 
Whatever, then, may be the difficulty attending the adoption 
of improved methods of instruction, it is tbe duty of every 
teacher to encounter and overcome it : why is he voluntarily 
a teacher, if he is not able and willing to do so ? By the &ct 
of assuming such a title, he has virtually bound himself to so- 
ciety to be its guide and pioneer in the paths of improvement ; 
and he wiU shamefiilly&il in the performance of his engagements, 
if the prospect of a little trouble, or the dread of int^erence 
with his established notions, cause him to turn a deaf ear to 
the cry for progress. 

Reward will not be wanting to those who conscientiously and 
boldly undertake the task. In their daily and hourly occupa* 
tion, the continual observation of its beneficial efSscts will be 
an unfailing source of the truest gratification ; and the feel- 
ings of self-approval and respect that invariably attend the due 
performance of duty, will fill up the measure of their enjoyment. 

In the particular case at present under consideration, how- 
ever, the difficulty is &r more apparent than real : the subject 
matter of instruction is the same whether it is taught on the 
new or the old system ; this is, therefore, a question of means, 
not directly of ende — of form, not of substance. I have no he- 
sitation in asserting that any one who is competently acquaint- 
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ed with Latin or Greek may make himself master of the lead- 
ing principles of the crude form system in otK day ; for, like all 
theories founded in nature and &ct, it is extremely simple, so 
much so that when stated, it ^pears self-evident, and not until 
we discoTer its numerous and important consequences, are its 
true value and magnitude duly appreciated. When a person 
who has studied on the ordinary plan wishes to become ac- 
quainted with the system, he is not required to cast away any 
knowledge, but merely to r^ard what he has already learnt 
firom another point of view, and to convert the technical terms of 
the old system into the equivalent terms of the new. I can speak 
from experience of the ease and rapidity with which this may be 
done, attributable, as I beheve, to the simplicity, naturalness, 
and good sense which characterize the crude form system. 

I have many times seen, also, with how little difficulty a boy, 
who has made some progress in Latin or Greek according to 
the usual method, may be initiated into the other, and be thus 
enabled to apply his previously acquired knowledge as readily, 
after a short time, as other boys in the class, who have studied 
on the crude form system from the commencement. All that 
needs to be done, is to e]q)lain clearly what a crude form is, 
and then ^ve to the pupil the following table for the Latin 
language: — 

NotnfB. 



Crude Forms in a 



correspond to the 1st Declension. 
2d 



Veebs. 



3d 

4th 
5tb 



Crude Forms in a 



correspond to the Ist Conjugation. 

2d 

or any coruonant 3d 

4th 



A similar table may be made for Greek. 

If a perHoii can decline a noun whfn he knows to v 
cletisioD it belongs, this t^ble will enable him to perfor 
same process upon the correepondhig class of cradc fori 
also to determine, in the great majority of cat 
crude form of any given word. If, for inst* 
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custodibus belongs to the 3d declension, and comibtAS to the 4t]i, 
the table shews that the crude form of the one must be custody (or 
ifuatodi^^^^ and of the other comu. The suj£ciency of this means 
for connecting the two systems has been repeatedly put to the 
test with pupils of all ages and capacities, and it has never been 
found to fidl : to teachers, it furnishes the key which wiU, if 
properly used, admit them with &cility into all the arcana of 
the crude form system. 

But, it may be asked, do the means and appliances for study- 
ing this system, and for its introduction into schools, now ex- 
ist ? To this question an answer only partially in the affir- 
mative can be given. A list will be found in the note below of 
all the works on the crude form system known to me, and of 
sources of information respecting it.^ It must be admitted 



n Fortlii8unbigmty,fheold,notthe 
new, system is accountable, as it arises 
from the incorrect classification which 
puts together two chiases of words, dif- 
fering from each other in so many re- 
spects as crude forms which end in eon- 
tonarUs, and those which end in t, (al- 
though it is true the two forms are fre- 
quently confounded both in nouns and 
yerbs,) neglecting what is, in fact, the 
fundamental distinction between words 
relatively to their inflections ; namely, 
whether they have consonantal or Totrel 
terminations. 

" 1. Professor Key's Latin Gram- 
mar. 

2. Allen's Etymological Analysis of 
Latin Verbs. 

8. Robeon's Constructiye Latin Ex- 



4. Allen's Constructiye Greek Ezer- 



5. Hardy's Anabasis of Cyms^— con- 
taining the first six Chapters of the Ist 
Book, ivifh a Lexicon of aD the words^ 

The following works are partially based 
upon crude forms. 

6. Thiersch's Greek Grammar. 

7. Kii ] s Greek Grammar. 

8. The Bromsgroye Greek Grammar.* 



* In thii work all the liiti of words eon- 
tain the nom. ting, of ubunB and the lit 



Information respecting cmdefonna wiU 
be found in, 

9. Articles in Nos. 5, 9, 10, 16, 18, 
20, of the Quarterly Journal of Educa- 
tion. 

10. "On teaching Greek," in fhm 
first publication of the Central Society 
of Education. 



person of verbs, but in the paxatigmi the 
erode forms also are generslly given. Like 
most attempts at compromise, this gram- 
mar is wanting in simplidty and ooii«i»- 
tency. The departure from tiie erode form 
system is very glaringly shewn in the divi- 
sions of the book headed, ^^ Classes of 
Words,'* « Roots," in which a dose adher- 
ence to it would have been extremely use- 
ful. It is strange to read in the prefiseey a 
sentence which scans to imply that the 
grammar applies the system more tfaoronghly 
than other books, in which it is said to faaye 
been only '* partially adopted." There ia, 
I believe, a Latin grammar by the same 
author, but I do not know whether it is wiH- 
tea on a similar plaa^ 

In the later editions of Arnold'k Elxer- 
eises on Latin Prose Composition, an awk- 
ward approach is made to the use of the 
erode forms of verbs; the erode form of the 
petfect is really given, but not that of tli« 
imperfect; and of the perfect participle, 
neitiicr the nom. sing, nor the erode form 
is printed, but a mutilated representative of 
the latter : e. g. pelferff p^piJt put*. 
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that there is no complete set of books yet published on this 
plan ; and that in Greek, there is a deficiency of the means of 
instruction. Still there is a sufficient supply of strictly ele- 
mentary works eyen for the study of Greek ; any one who shall 
go through the books numbered 4 and 5, will be well acquaint- 
ed with the principles of the crude form system, and able to 
make use of books written on the ordinary one. 

It will be observed that the chief desiderata are a Latin and 
a Greek dictionary ; the former, there is a probability, will 
shortly be fiimished from the pen of Professor Key ;^ and there 
can be little doubt that the reason why a Greek crude-form 
Lexicon has not already been published,^ is the {act that, ow- 
ing to the slow progress of the system, there has been no in- 
ducement to any publisher to undertake such a work, which 
would not long be wanting were there a demand for it.^ 
Meantime, both the exercise books here mentioned contain 
very copious vocabularies of the crude forms of all the words 
used in them, so that they are quite independent of dictionaries, 
being in every way complete in themselves ; and each of them 
comprizes most of the principal roots of the language to which 
it serves as an introduction. Moreover, a few simple rules will 
enable a person taught on the crude form system to use the 
ordinary dictionaries, and to ascertain the crude forms of words 
by means of the data they afibrd. For example, the crude 
forms of Latin verbs may be found by striking off the final o 
or or of the first person singular, which is printed in dictiona- 
ries ; e. g. atudeo, C. F. etude; duco, C. F, dtus; aequor, C. F. sequ. 
The only exception to this is when the verb ends in a, that 
vowel being absorbed in the personal termination. But in such 



" Vide PrefiM» to his Grunmar, 
page 10. 

>* I have heard that Pape's Greek 
Lexicon, pabliahed in Germany, ib either 
on this system, or profesMS to give the 
stems of words. 

^ Sach a Lexicon would at least be 
free from many errors of derivation 
that exist in the Greek Lexicons com- 
monly used in this country : for instance, 
not only Donnegan, but even Liddell 
and Scott derive t^is from the future of 
tx-^ff >^d ^y ^ ^o\ng, entirely conceal 
its connexion with the very large cli 



of substantives formed from verbs by 
the suffix ri. As to the occurrence of 
the rough breathing, that may easily be 
accounted for : the root appears under 
the two forms n;^ and i%: but the 
Greek huiguage, as is well known, does 
not allow aspirates to be retained at the 
beginning and the end of the same syl- 
lable, and drops the first when the se- 
cond is kept : hence, the form tx'^ i 
but when the last aspirate disappears, 
the fiTBt is restored : hence the future, 
Vi-tit (= t;^-r*»), and hence also the sab- 
stantive, l^r (=■ ^X'^t-t)' 
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cases, the crude form may be ascertained from the infiniliye, 
which is usually given among the " principal parts :*' e. g. mt- 
vo, the C. F. of which might be thought to be serv ; butUiein* 
finitiye servare shews that it is serva. A similar planhaa been 
found efficacious with reference to all other words both in 
Greek and Latin« 

The last objection I shall notice, is that which arises from 
the difficulty of introducing new books into schools: either 
this must be done only partially, and then some care is requi* 
site to prevent confusion being occasioned by the use of diffi^ 
rent books upon the same subject ; or universally, which might 
g^ve rise to ^satisfaction on the part of those whose old books 
would be rendered of no further use. But even this difficulty 
may be overcome. In public schools, where the pupUs are nu- 
merous and arranged in classes, the obvious plan would be to 
adopt the new method in classes commencing the study of Greek 
and Latin, which need not interfere at all with the higher class- 
es ; and thus, in the course of a few years, the change would 
be effected throughout the school. At the same time, the lead- 
ing principles of the new system might with advantage be ex- 
plained to all the classes without changing their books, which 
could be adapted to the crude form method in the way already 
explained. In smaller and private schools, where the instm&* 
tion is addressed more directly to each pupil, the number of 
scholars not being sufficiently large to admit of classification^ 
there can be little if any difficulty of this kind to overcome, 
and the change may be made almost imperceptibly. 

However great may be the obstacles to the reformation for 
which I have been arguing, I have the follest conviction that 
the advantages to be derived from it would be an ample com- 
pensation for the trouble encountered in overcoming them*; and 
with a brief statement of some of the practical results obtained 
from the crude form system, I will bring my remarks to a close. 

A class of from thirty to forty boys of ages varying fit>m eight 
to twelve, commences the study of Latin by writing such exer^ 
eises as are described at the beginning of this paper, and in 
three months time, devoting twelve hours per week at school 
to the study,^ its members will have acquired a knowledge of 



^ A foortli part of this time is em- 
ployed in studying the grammar, which 



serves to systematize the fsets leanit 
one by one from the ml*.« of formatigii* 
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all the inflections of aubstantives and adjectives, and of the im- 
perfect tenses of the active verb in the indicative mood, bemdea 
a co|nous stock of the most useful words, and some insight into 
the principles of derivation, grammar, and concord. They 
will also have been led to see the connexion between Latin and 
their own langui^, and this imparts a degree of interest to the 
study that acts as a powerful incentive to diligence. In three 
months more, the rest of the active and all the passive tenses 
of the indicative, the infinitives, participles, and gerunds, paS' 
sive as well as active, and the inflections of the pronouns, will 
have been leamt in the same way, and great additions made to 
their knowledge of words and of the principal rules of syntax. 
At this point, the class begins to read Caesar, luded at first by 
an interlinear translation, with the help of which the pupils 
prepare their lessons at home, and at school translate vivA voce 
from the Latin text In this they are, as has been shewn, 
greatiy assisted by the somewhat extensive knowledge they have 
previously gained of the vocabulary, and by the habit of ana- 
lyzing compound and derived words, and of thus themselves as- 
certaining their literal meanings. As yet no exercises have 
been written on the subjunctive mood, or on the first and second 
persona ; but the latter are not needed in reading Cssar, and 
as the subjanctive tenses are very aimi^e in their formation, 
the pupil requires nothing but two or three short rules in re- 
ference to them, which may be given in anticipation of the 
roles in the exercise book. In three months more, completing 
the first scholastic year, the class will have gone through the 
whole of the elementary course, which comjoises all the inflec- 
tions of the Latin language, and besides this, a body of rules in- 
cluding most of the leading points of its syntax wherein it diflers 
from our own ; the claes will also have read a small portion of ' 
Cesar's Gallic War, and have been taught how to apply to it 
the principles of grammatical analysis. 

Now this is no imaginary sketch, but a fiiithful outline of 
what has repeatedly taken place. I do not, of course, mean to 
assert that this is equally well accomplished by all the members 
of the class ; some do doubt there are who fall short of this 
degree and amount of attuument, but they are boys who would 
advance slowly on any system ; and even of them it may &ir]y 
be asserted, that what little they have leamt, tbey really kuon, 
and hare tolerablv distinct ideas about its relation to atlier 
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knowledge ; while the intelligent and industrious portion of the 
class — ^which I believe will always be found to bear some ratio 
to the degree in which the reason is addressed and exercised — 
possesses an amount of knowledge clearly arranged in thdr 
minds, which would, on the old system, rarely be acquired in 
thrice the time. 

Similar results are obtained in Greek classes, which generally 
begin to read the Anabasis about seven or eight months after 
the commencement of the study. 

Those who remember the years of dull uninteresting drudgeiy 
which they spent in endeavouring to commit to memory the 
Latin and Greek inflections by mere force of continual repeti- 
tion, and the little aid they derived from their previous labours 
when they were at length permitted to endeavour to make a 
practical use of their acquirements, will admit that this ac- 
count presents a satisfactory contrast to their own experience : 
should they be inclined to think that it is " too good to be true,'* 
I can only say, put the matter £sdrly to the test, and I will un- 
dertake to predict that the result will fully realize your just 
expectations. 

The study of the classics has of late years had many impugn- 
ers in this country, and although there is no fear that it can 
ever cease to hold a prominent place in a well-arranged system 
of education,*^ yet it behoves all who are engaged in the busi- 
ness of instruction to exert themselves to remove every just 
ground of objection to so truly valuable a part of the established 
course of study. The chief of these are ; first, the vast amount 
of time commonly expended upon it, which necessitates the 



^ Instead of a further limitation of 
this study, the true interests of society 
appear to me to require that it should be 
greatly extended: nothing would tend 
more powerfully to ameliorate the edu- 
cation of the labouring classes, than the 
introduction of this branch of knowledge 
into schools intended for them ; and I 
believe that when a truly national sys- 
tem of education shall be established, 
proTision to this end will certainly be 
made. The limited time spent at school 
by the children of the poorer claasee 
has hitherto been an insuperable ob- 
stacle to any such improTement; but 



the great facilities given by the crude 
form system for acquiring a knowledga 
of Latin, almost wholly remove tiw 
difficulty. I rejoice to see the announce- 
ment of a series of Latin classics about 
to be published at a very moderate price 
in ''Chambers' Educational Course.** 
This is a move in the right directiooy 
and one that may lead to the study of 
classical literature by many who have 
never hitherto had the opportunity to 
enlarge their knowledge and purify their 
tastes by means of the writings of the 
great men of antiquity. 
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omission of man; rabjects from the school curriculam, which 
the present state of socie^ renders it needful for every one to 
know ; and secondly, the veiy nnsatififectory nature of the re- 
snlt thns laboriously obtained. Both these evUs flow from the 
same source — ^the extremely defective and unphilosophical me- 
thod commonly pursued ; and both may be remedied by boldly 
casting aside the antiquated systems of the past, and making use 
of the means which the larger experience and the profoonder 
news of modem learning hare placed at oar disposal. 

Joss ROBSOIT. 



XXXI. 

ON THE TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME. 



PART IV. 

The Capitol. 

Next to the Roman Forum, there is certainly no other loca- 
lly in the ancient city of as much interest to the scholar, or 
with which are associated so many exciting recollections, as Uie 
Capitol — the seat from the earUest ages of the worship of Ju- 
piter Optimus Maximus, and the heart of the religious life of 
republican Rome, almost as much as the Forum was that of 
the political. Until within a very few years it wss the stand- 
ing reproach of Roman topography, that neither of these two 
important sites was determined with certainty. The one, as we 
have already seen, may now be looked on as irrevocably fixed ; 
the other unfortunately must be still regarded as a question 
tub judice : for although the opinions of topographical inquirers 
on this side of the Alps are nearly unanimous upon the subject,* 
the contrary view is still maintained by the whole Italian school, 



■ Th« exwptinni, it ipppan, aiv MM. 
GOtUlDg uid Zctegk, witb whoiv ii^- 
AeuU 1 Am AcqDUBted only ifirough 
(he nwdium of M. Prdler. M. Bntm 
altn, tb« pmeni hciul of Ibe Gennu 

iv. 



AKlwDtniiintirniiliUilr kt Roios, ■ 
lu hikvp Ifllt till- /ocai infar 
beiURic B lealDui caQTerl lo tlie lu 
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who, on this, as on some other points, sfill cling tenacioasly to 
the views of Nardini. 

Fortunately the question is one that is at least confined within 
narrow limits ; for the Capitoline hill is so clearly defined by 
nature, that its features and boundaries — ^however they may be 
slightly obscured by the modem palaces and other edifices that 
crown its summit, and by the broad artificial slope that now 
gives easy access to it on the north — can be recognized even by 
the most careless observer. Its configuration is that of an irre- 
gular oblong, extending in a direction very nearly firom north 
to south, ^ and rising near each extremity into a more elevated 
summit, while the two masses thus constituting the two ends 
of the hill are separated by a depressed but nearly level space 
of considerable extent. It is this intervening space, now occu- 
pied by the Piazza del Campidoglio, to which the term Inter- 
montium is usually applied as its ancient designation, though 
it appears that the word is not so used by any classical autho- 
rity. The northern summit — slightly more elevated than the 
other,^ and also somewhat steeper and more abrupt — ^is now 
crowned by the church of Ara Celi : the southern is occupied 
in part by the Palazzo Cafikrelli and its gardens, together with 
other adjacent buildings and streets ; all of which, however, are 
comparatively modern, as we know that the whole of this part 
of the hill was deserted in the middle ages, and as late as the 
fifteenth century is still described as " squalida spinetis vepri- 
busque referta."^ In ancient vmters we find the distinction 
between the two summits as clearly marked as it is at the pre- 
sent day ; the one constituted the Arw or Acropolis of ancient 
Rome, the other was the Capitolium, properly so called, and 
contained the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus with those of his kin- 
dred deities, as well as various other sacred edifices. The only 
question in dispute is, which was which ? did the Capitol oc- 



* This 18 certainly the general direc- 
tion of the hiU, but it must be obeeryed 
that several writers distinguish the two 
Bununits as the eastern and western, 
instead of the northern and southern. 

' The difi^renee, however, it seems, 
amounts to only ten feet, the pavement 
of the church of Ara Ceh being 151 
French feet above the level of the Me- 
diterranean ; the western angle of the 



Monte Tarpeo 141 feet— >Broodii,&M/p 
di BcmOy p. 211. 

* Poggio, d€ VariHaU FortmiuB, p. 
6, ed. Paris, 1723. It appears to hav« 
continued in much the same state, or at 
least not to have been oceu|ned b j any 
buildings of consequence, down to the 
middle of the nxteenth eentoiyd — See 
the Beaektribung der Siadi Rom, vol. 
III. pt. I. p. 82. 
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oupy the site of the Palazzo Caffarelli, and the Arx that of the 
church of Ara Cell, or vice versd? The former opinion, which 
was that of the principal earlier topographers down to the time 
of Donati, has been adopted both by MM. Bunsen and Becker ;' 
while all the modem Italian writers have followed Nardini in 
maintaining the latter. M* Preller, who, in his review of 
Becker's work, had stated all the arguments on the Italian side 
of the question with great force and clearness, has nevertheless 
adopted that of the German topographers, in an elaborate ex- 
amination of the whole subject, inserted in the first number of 
Schneidewin's Philologua,^ He has, however, apparently firom 
an excess of candour, pronounced his opinion with a degree of 
diffidence and hesitation, which scarcely appears to be war*- 
ranted by any of the difficulties or arguments opposed to it. 

It must be observed in the first place, that the advocates of 
this hypothesis labour under one great disadvantage, — ^the de- 
ference so long conceded to the authority of Nardini, and the 
general reception of his views on this point as well as on so 
many others, naturally exercises a powerfiil influence over the 
minds of men, and throws the whole onus probandi upon those 
who assail what is looked upon as an established point. Where- 
as if we approach the subject without prejudice, it can hardly 
be denied that the primd facie presumption is on the other side, 
and consequently it is on Nardini and his followers that the 
burden of proof devolves. Of the earlier topographers, both 
Flavio Biondo and Marliano held without question, that the 
Capitolium was situated on the southern summit — a conclusion 
founded apparently, in part at least, on the ecclesiastical tradi- 



' la this^ as in many other instances, 
it was I>iiebuhr who fivst revived the 
opimon of the earlier topographers. 
B»m. Qeaeh, vol i. p. 527, (558). I 
oonfeas that I do not clearly understand 
the modification of this view introduced 
by M. Buosen, (Betehr. voL iii. pt i. 
p. 13), who appears to include in the 
tmn Arx, all the western or north- 
western front of the hill, facing the 
Campus Martins. In this case the Arx 
in its limited sense, as distinguished 
from the Capitolium, would have no 
natural or definite boundaries whatever, 
wild one does not see how the term could 



well have come into use. Nor am I 
aware of any passages in andent authors 
that require such an extension of the 
term. 

* To this article of M. Pieller's, and 
to M. Becker's HcMdlmck, voL i. p. 
385-415, 1 wish to be understood as re- 
ferring the reader, for those proofe and 
authorities which I have not thought it 
necessary to repeat All that I have 
attempted in the following pages is to 
reproduce the arguments in the form in 
which they appear to my own mind the 
most convincing. 
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tion that the name of the church S. Salvatore in MasinUs^ was 
derived from its position immediately below the temple of Ju- 
piter Maximus J The name of Monte Tarpeo is still preserved 
both in those of existing streets and of churches founded early in 
the middle ages, as connected with the aouthem end of the hill ; 
and it is well known that the Mons Tarpeius was the site of 
the Capitol, and the name certainly seems to have been con- 
fined in ancient times to that portion of the hill, as distinguished 
from the Arx. 

K we come now to the more positive arguments derived fit)in 
the testimonies of ancient authors, we find it distinctly stated 
that Herdonius landed on the bank of the Tiber, at the point 
nearest the Capitol, entered by the Carmental gate, and made 
himself master first of the Capitol, then of the Arx ; a passage 
which, to say the least of it, affords a strong presumption that 
the former was nearer to the river than the latter.® The same 
^-thing seems to result (though perhaps less clearly,) from the 
narrative of the surprise of the Capitol by the Gauls.^ Again, 
the bridge thrown by Caligula from the Palatine to the Capitol 
— ^that is clearly the Capitolium in its strictest acceptation, as 
his object was to reach the temple of Jupiter — ^is intelligible 
enough, supposing the latter to have been on the summit im- 



' To tiuB tradition — ^which has been 
ihown by M. Preller {Philologut, p. 95, 
106,) to be ahready current and gene- 
rally received long before the days 
of Flavio Biondo — may, however, be 
opposed the name of Sta Maria de Ca- 
pUdiOf which appears to have been the 
original one of the church now known 
as Sta Maria in Ara Cell. This cir- 
ensBstance, indeed, seems to have been 
one of the principal reasons that induc- 
ed Nardini himself to place the Capito- 
Uum on that summit, (Nardini, Roma 
AfUiea, torn. ii. p. 318,) though little 
stress is now laid on it by his followers. 
The name CapitoUum was certainly so 
generally appUed to the whole Capito- 
line hill in the later ages of the Roman 
empire and in succeeding times, that it 
can hardly have meant any thing more 
definite in this case. Niebuhr and 
Becker, on the other hand, have at- 






tempted to derive the name Ara CeH 
itself, from a corruption of Aree^ which 
appears to me utterly untenable. The 
real origin of the name is satisfactorily 
shown by M. Preller, (p. 104,) from 
Caaimiro, the monkish historian of the 
church itself. 

' Dionys. x. 14. The objections thai 
may be made to this inference, are very 
fully brought together and stron^j 
sUted by M. Preller, (p. 83-<S5, and 
not. 42) ; but I cannot agree with him 
that their force is such as to reduce the 
value of this authority ** to a minimum.** 

" Liv. V. 46, 47. xVt all events, the 
account of the landing of Gominius*— 
inde, qua proximum fuit a ripa, per 
prseruptum, eoque negfectom hostiom 
custodis, saxum i» CapUolium evadU — 
is a strong argument in favour of the 
position of the Capitol at the end of the 
hill nearest the Tiber. 
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mediately opposite to the Palatine, while it becomes utterly in- 
credible on the contrary hypothesis. If it be objected to this 
argument, that Caligula was in fact a madman, yet it is clear 
that there was a method, at least in his architectural madness, 
as is proved by the other instance recorded of a similar extra- 
vagance — his joining the temple of Castor to the palace, which 
is easily understood when once the true position of that temple 
is known. Suetonius also expressly tells us that this bridge 
passed over the temple of Augustus — ^had it crossed the Forum 
itself^ as it must have done in order to reach the height of Ai'a 
Celi, he could not have omitted to mention it. The well 
known narrative in Tacitus of the attack of the Capitol by the 
troops of Vitellius, certainly seems to point to the same conclu- 
sion. The assault was clearly directed in that instance against 
the temple with its immediate appurtenances, and the Vitellians, 
when repulsed in their first onset, commence separate attacks, 
" juxta lucum Asyli et qua Tarpeia rupee centum gradibus adi- 
tur." Now the Tarpeian rock is placed by common consent in 
the southern half of the Capitoline hill.^® But perhaps the 
most decisive of all passages in regard to the position of the 
Capitolium on the southern height, is that in which Livy says 
that a mass of rock fell from the Capitol into the Vicus Juga- 
ritis,^^ a street which, beyond all question, led fi-om the south- 
western angle of the Forum round the foot of the Capitoline 
hill to the Carmental gate. Almost equally conclusive in fii- 
vour of the position of the Arx on the hill of Ara Celi, is the 
statement of Ovid, that the temple of Concord (concerning the 
position of which there is no doubt,) was at the foot of the steps 
leading up to that of Juno Moneta, for the latter is placed by 
numerous concurrent testimonies in Arce,^^ 



^^ See below, p. 442. 

" Liv. XXXV. 21. Saxum ingens, 
Bive imbribufl, dve motu terrs leviore 
qoam ut aliquid aentiretur, labefiicta- 
tom, in vicum JugaHum ex CapUolio 
proeidU, The same author also speaks 
of *' Bubfltnictionem super ^quinuelium 
in GapitoUo ;" and we leani from an- 
other paasage that the iEquimslium 
was near the Vicus Jugarius, and the 
Porta Carmentalis. 



'' Candida te niveo posuit lux proxima 
tcmplo, 
Qua fert sublimes alta Moneta gra- 
dus, 
Nunc bene prospicies Latiam Concor- 
dia turbam* — Ovid. Fait. i. 637. 
Arce quoque in tumma Junoni templa 
Monete 
Ex voto memorant facta, Camille, tuo 
Ante domus Mauli fuerant. — Id. ib, vi, 
183. 
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Without attempting to deny that the force of some of the 
above arguments may be weakened, and the expressions them- 
selves in some d^ree explained away, it appears to me that the 
whole taken together, amotmts to as conclusive a proof as the 
nature of the case will admit, in the absence of any esspren 
atatement on the one side or the other. And before we admit 
the right of the opposite party to evade or explain away the 
testimonies just adduced, it is certainly incumbent on them to 
produce some strong evidence or presumption on their side of 
the question. The arguments by which they have attempted 
to establish their view are thus summed up by M. Preller. 

Firsts that the position of Ara Celi is the grander and more 
imposing of the two, and therefore seems naturally the best 
adapted for such a temple as that of the Capitoline Jove. 8e^ 
condly, that the Arx being designed for purposes of defence, 
must have been situated on the point where it was of most im- 
portance in this respect, and that clearly was the part of the 
hill nearest to the river. Thirdly^ that the hill of Ara Celi 
corresponds much better than the opposite one with the des- 
cription given by Dionysius, (in. 69.) of the form and character 
of that on which the Capitolium was situated, and which ren- 
dered necessary the great works of that monarch to prepare 
its foimdations. Fourthly^ that we are expressly told by 
Dionysius^' the temple of Jupiter fronted to the south, while 
we learn from other accounts that it looked upon the Forum. 
Fifthly^ that Vitruvius directs that the temples of Jupiter, 
Juno, and SGnerva should be placed " in excelsissimo loco ;** 
and the height of Ara Celi is the highest of the two summits. 
To these Canina adds an objection, drawn from the course of 
the Clivus Capitolinus, which, according to him, ascended in 
the first instance to the Intermontium, so that if the temple had 
stood on the site of the Palazzo Caffarelli, it could not have 
been approached from the front by the religious processions 
which ascended the Clivus. 



That the word Arx ia here to be taken 
in itB ftrict acceptation, (always rather 
doubtful when the word is used by a 
poet,) is proved by Livy, t. 47, tii. 28; 
Cio. ds JHv. I. 45 ; Plut CcmiU. 36. 

The pooition of the house of ManHus 
in the Arx, has been used as an ai*gu- 
ment to prove that the hotter was on 



the same summit with ihe temple of 
Jupiter, because it was deadly from the 
latter that he repulsed the Gauls, aa if 
Manlius were necessarily in his own 
house at the time when he heai4 tlis 
alarm* 

^' IV. 61. Im ftikt rv ««T^ r^Mnanrtv 
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Of these arguments in general, it may be remarked that they 
bear a somewhat vague and indefinite character, as compared to 
those brought forward on the other side. The first and second, 
indeed, tend rather to prove where the Capitol and Arx ought 
to ha^e been than where they actually were. The same remark 
applies to the fifth, for Vitruvius in the passage cited^^ is laying 
down theoretical rules for the disposition of the edifices in a 
new city, and how little these rules accorded with, or were de- 
rived from, the state of things actually existing at Rome, is 
evident from abtmdant instances. The advocates of this view 
seem indeed rather to forget the history of the matter, and to 
argue as if the Capitol had formed part of the original city, and 
its site had been chosen solely with reference to effect. But if 
the Arx already existed before the time of Tarquin, as there is 
every reason to suppose that it did, and occupied one summit 
of the hill, this fact would at once limit that monarch in his 
choice, and lead him to fix upon the other, even if in some re- 
spects less eligible. The most definite and, therefore, the most 
important of the arguments just adduced, are undoubtedly the 
third and fourth, supposing them to be as decidedly in their 
fitvqur as the advocates who bring them forward conceive them 
to be. But it may be well questioned whether this is the case. 
It may be admitted that the language of Dionysius^^ would 
seem at first to require a more abrupt and peaked hill for the 
site of the Capitol than that of Caffarelli could ever have been ; 
but some laxity of expression may well be allowed for, when we 
remember that he is describing a state of things that existed 
only before the construction of the temple, and must have been 
completely altered by the works of subsequent ages, if not by 
those of the Tarquins themselves.^^ The msdn point of his 



^* I. 7. — .^dibtUB vero sacris, qnonnn 
deonim mazime in tutela dvitas videtur 
ttse, et JoTi et Janoni et Minerrse in 
exoelsiflsimo loco, nnde moBnimn maxi- 
ma pars conspidator, arcs distribuan- 
tiir. — It may well be doubted whether 
we are required to construe this precept 
in so strict a sense that the ^oery highest 
apot was necessarily to be selected, even 
where the difference was so small as ten 
feet. It may be added, that so far from 
either of these points being elevated 



above the rest of the dty, the Capitoline 
hill is not so high as either the Palatine, 
Esqulline, or Quirinal. 

" HI. 69. 

^' It is clear from Dionydus himself, 
that whatever may have been the state 
of the hill before Tarquin, the summit 
of it after his time presented a level 
space of condderable extent ; and it is 
justly urged by M. Becker, {B/hn. 
Topogr. in Rom, p. 42,) as an objection 
to the hill of Ara Celi, that its summit 
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statement^ that enormous substructions were necessary to ob- 
tain the level foundation of the temple, is at least as applicable 
to the southern hill as to the northern, for vast remains of that 
description, built of ihassiye stones, have been in fia.ct discovered 
on the site of the Palazzo Cafiarelli and its gardens. To this 
argument Canina and Nibby oppose the fact, that there are also 
substructions on the hill of Ara Celi ; but they have certainly 
not shown that these are comparable in magnitude or extent 
to those on the opposite summit, which appear from the descrip- 
tion of them left us by Fabretti^' — an eye-witness of their ex- 
cavation, and unfortunately also of their destruction — to have 
been well worthy to form part of that structure termed by Livy,^ 
" opus vel in hac magnificentia urbis conspiciendum." It is 
remarkable that Fabretti cites, in regard to these remains, the 
very passage of Dionysius now alleged on the other side, and 
adds, that it agrees so perfectly with the vestiges then disco- 
vered, as to be decisive in regard to the question in dispute be- 
tween Donati and Nardini concerning the site of the Capitoline 
temple. 

The argument derived from the statement of Dionysius, 
that the temple itself fronted to the south, would certainly be 
the most cogent of all, if it were certain, as alleged by many 
writers, that it looked at the same time upon the Forum. But 
there is, in truth, no evidence whatever of the latter fact beyond 
the vague expression of Dionysius, that the temple was founded 
by Tarquin on a hill, overlooking or commanding^' theForom, 
and some other passages equally indefinite, which indicate that 
it was visible from the Forum.^^ In this instance, again, some 



is too confined to have afforded space 
for the numeroos temples and other 
edifices, besides that of Jupiter Optimus 
MaximuB, which we know to have stood 
in the Capitol. 

^' De Columna Trajana. The whole 
passage b cited at full by M. Preller, 
p. 74. 

^ Ti. 4. These words are applied, 
not to the sabstructions of Tarquin, but 
to those constructed after the Grallic 
war, which appear to hare far exceeded 
them in magnificence; and to which 
undoubtedly the remains disooTered by 
Fabretti belonged. For our present 



purpose, the point is immaterial, as both 
were connected with the Capitolium, in 
the strict sense of the word. 

^^ III. 69. rif »in^»tifti909 r7r Ay^fmg 
xi^n, — the very same expression which 
he elsewhere (tii. 35.}^ applies to the 
Tarpeian Rock, and therefore to the 
southern summit of the hill. In regard 
to the aigument wliich has been derived 
strangely enough from a passage of CS- 
oero, (Or. in OuiL ixi. 8.) that cer- 
tainly i^pears rather to &Tonr the con- 
trary hypothesis.->^See Becker, ROm, 
Top, in Rom, p. 42. and Preller, p^ 37. 

■• Liv. VI. 16.; Plut OimUL 36. 
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writers appeal to the supposed fitness of things rather than to 
any evidence of the fact. A temple on the hill of Ara Celi, 
and turned to the south, say they, would have the most suitable 
situation possible, looking directly upon the Forum, the Pala- 
tine, and the noblest part of the city. All this may well be 
admitted ; but our present purpose is, not to enquire whether 
the site of the Capitol was well or ill chosen, but simply where 
it was situated. To the argument of Canina, derived firom the 
course of the Clivus Capitolinus, we may answer, first, that the 
direction of this Clivus is by no means so clearly made out as 
he has assumed it to be ; but even if it be true that the proces- 
sions did ascend, in the first instance, to the Intermontium, and 
thus approached the temple firom the side, or almost firom the 
back, — we cannot pronounce this to be absurd or improbable, 
as the very same thing was notoriously the case in the Acropo- 
lis at Athens. 

On the whole, then, I cannot but regard the weight of argu- 
ment, and still more decisively that of testimony, as inclining 
so strongly in favour of those who place the Capitol on the 
southern, and the Arx on the northern siunmit, that if we are 
not justified in pronouncing the matter to be one fiiUy decided,*^ 
it is rather in deference to the authority than the arguments of 
those who still maintain the opposite view. 

In the preceding discussion, I have assumed, that the Capi- 
tolium and the Arx were clearly distinguished from one another 
by ancient writers, and must therefore have been situated on 
the two summits of the hill so clearly separated by nature. 
This is admitted by both parties in the controversy, by Nardini, 
Nibby, and Canina, as well as by Niebuhr, Bunsen, Becker, and 
Preller. There are, however, some passages which appear to 
militate against this conclusion, and which have in &ct led 
Donati in former days, and Mr. Burgess in our own, into the 



The latter pasBSge proTes at least as 
much for the Tarpeian rock as the tem- 
ple ; yet the former was certainly part 
of the southern summit 

*^ M. Becker ventures to assume the 
question to be ''vollig entschieden." 
M. Preller, on the contrary, remarks^ 
that we must renounce all hope of its 
final decision, until the ancient founda- 
tions on the one summit or the other 



hare been laid open to our view, which, 
unfortunately, (as he justly adds,) is 
never likely to be the case. There is 
certainly little to be hoped from such a 
source ; even if the buildings which 
now occupy the site were removed, it is 
probable that very little stiU remains of 
the ruins which were visible in the days 
of Poggio and of Flavio Biondo. 
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error of placing both the Capitol and the Arx on the same sum- 
mit of the hill, leaving the other both unnamed and unoccupied. 
Hence, it may be worth our while to enquire rather jaore close- 
ly into the usage of classical writers in regard to these terms 
— a point of essential importance in estimating the value of our 
authorities. All the passages bearing upon this point have 
been so fully collected and examiBed by MM. Becker and Prel- 
ler, that little more is necessary than to recapitulate their con- 
clusions. 

First, the terms Ara and Capitolium are continually used 
by the earlier Roman writers, and especially by livy — who 
wrote from the old annalists, and in tiiis, as in many other 
points, has evidently followed their accurate phraseology — ^as 
two distinct, yet closely connected localities, and the two united 
— Arx Capitoliumque^ — a phrase of repeated occurrence, evi- 
dently designate the whole Capitoline hill.^ 

But, secondly, as that hill itself from its small extent, its in- 
sulated position and fecility of defence, constituted, in &ct, a 
kind of natural citadel to the whole city of Rome, it might be 
termed with propriety the Arw, in the general and ordinaiy 
signification of the word, as opposed to the more strict and ac- 
curate one. In this sense it occurs occasionally even in livy,^ 
as well as in other prose writers, — ^but, as might be expected, 
more fi^uentlyin the poets. 

Again, as the Capitolium itself was in great measure insu- 
lated by nature, and little, if at all, less defensible than the Arx 
on the opposite summit, it was in fact converted into a fortress, 
aiuit^cupied by a garrison on occasions of danger. Thus, on 




» It 18 hardly neoMoary to multiply 
qnotatioiiB in proof of a fact which must 
be familiar to all readers of Livy. See, 
howeyer, ii. 49 ; prcetereuntibua Capito- 
limn arcemque; iii. 18, nuntius de aroe 
captaCapitolioque occapato ; i t. 45, at ar- 
oem Capitolimnqne armati occuparent, 
▼. 39, &c. So, also, we find, '^ arcem 
et Capitolimn" in Cicero, in Catil. it. 9. 
The distinction Lb much leas clearly 
marked by the Greek writers in gene- 
ral, but both Strabo and Dipnyaius dia- 
tinctly place the Asylum of Bomulusy 

Strab. T. 3| p. 230 ; Dion}^. ii. 15 ; and 



the latter author, elsewhere, uses the 
expreeson, r4» r im^v mmi ri Kmwr- 
TtiXi09, (viii. 21.) predsely correspond- 
ing with the ** arcem Gapitoliumque'* of 
Livy. Aulus Gellins, also, (v. 12.) 
pkces the temple of Vejovia inUr aroem 
et CapUolium. 

" Thus, in v. 40, though he has jnat 
before used tlie .terms separately — ^ in 
Capitolium atque in areem proseque- 
bantur," he adds, ** magna pars taaien 
earum in aroem sues proaecutas mmt,** 
where he evidently m9MM ioeonvay tfaa 
same idea. 
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the approach of Hannibal, we find " praesidia in Aive, in Ca- 
pitalio^ in maris, circa urbem .... ponontor,"^ and on occasion 
of a nocturnal alarm, " Noctunms terror ita repente ex somno 
civitatem excivit at Capitoliam atque Arx mceniaque et portee 
plena armatorum fiierint."^ There were thus, in fact, two 
separate fortresses on the'Gapitotine hill, either of which might 
with equal propriety hare been oalled Afx, had not the tenn 
been restricted by early usage to the one only. Hence, we can- 
not wonder that the Capitoliam itself is fi«qaently designated 
as Arx Tarpeia^ or CapUolina^^ a phrase which has given 
idse to much of the confusion i>n this subject. But, in all these 
cases, the distinctive ^thet is applied in order to indicate Uuit 
it was not the Arx in t^e peculiar sense that was meant. 

Lastly, as the increasing importance and reverence attached 
to the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus extended its influence, 
and the Arx had long ceased to be required for purposes of de- 
fence, its very name seems to have &llen into disuse, and the 
term Capitolxum is appHed by later writers to the whole Mons 
Capitolinas ; in which sense it is found in the Notitia, and con- 
tinued to be used throughout the middle ages.^^ 



■* lav. xxTi. d. 

^ Id. Tm. 37. See also vii. 68, and 
Dionys. ▼iii. 21. 

* Thusj In Virgil, JEn. viii. 652,— 

In summo custoe TtMrpeuB Manlius 
arexa 

Stabat pro templo et CapUolia oelsa 
tenebat 
And Propertius — 

Et sua Tarpeia residena ita fleyit 
ab ctroe 

Vulnera vicino non patienda Jovi. 

Lib. IT. £1. 4. T. 29. 
Again, when Ovid says (Fcut. i. BB), — 

Jnpiter arce soa totum cnm spectet 
in orbem, 
it is the citadel of Jupiter, i. e. the Ca- 
pitoUum, not the Arx, in its limited and 
pecnliar sense, that is meant So, also, 
Tadtos, in his narrative of the attack 
on the Capitol by the Vitellians, clearly 
nses the expression Arx Capitolina,axid 
even Arx Capitolii, (Hiit. iii. 69, 71,) 
as equivalent to Capitolinm. Emesti, 
in his note on this passage, has well 



I . pointed out the difference between the 
j usage of Tadtua in this nspeot, and 
that of Livy and Cioero. £ven Livy 
has Arx Capitolina for the Capitulium, 
(xxviii. 39,) but it is in a case where 
no ambiguity eould result from it 

" At what time this extension of ^tha 
name came into use, we cannot predse- 
ly determine: but M. Preller asserts 
with confidence, that no passage can be 
produced from the writers of the re- 
public or Augustan age, in which Capi- 
tolium is thus used for the whole Mons 
Capitolinus. In Plutarch, (Numa, c. 7.) 
on the contrary, the confusion is com- 
plete ; and he uses in succession the 
words K«irir*Xi«y and &»(», in speak- 
ing of the very same summit of the hill, 
that on which the Arx really stood. 
Servius ((k2 ^n. xii. 120,) is equally 
inaccurate ; and when he says (adjEn, 
VIII. 652,) '^ Capitolium, quia hoc arcem 
urbis esse manifestum est," it is clear 
that he had quite lost sight of the dis- 
t&netion obserred by earlier writen. 
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It is certainly not strange, that this confusion should have 
arisen in regard to two localities so closely connected together, 
at the same time, that they were so markedly separated from 
all others, more especially as the distinctive appellation of ihe 
one was at the same time a term of more common and general 
import. The wonder is, rather, that the distinction should be so 
strongly kept up as it is in £stct by all the prose writers of the 
best ages : it is the restricted use of the term Arz, not the oc- 
casional laxity of its application, for which we have to account. 
This marked distinction between the Arx and the Capitolium, 
seems to have been derived not merely from their local separa- 
tion, but was based in part also upon religious and even na- 
tional differences. All writers concur in representing the Ca- 
pitol as founded by an JStruscan king, and the national religion, 
of which it became the centre, as of Etruscan origin : on the 
other hand, many circumstances point to the conclusion, that the 
Arx was the seat of ScMne worship, and was originally connect* 
ed with the Sabine city. Thus, we find it expressly mentioned, 
that Titus Tatius had his dwelling in the Arx :^ it is here, also, 
that Numa is represented as taking the auspices previous to his 
inauguration as king ;^ and where, in consequence, the ^* Au- 
guraculum" was situated,^ — the spot from whence the augurs 
continued to take the public auspices upon all important occa- 
sions, down to the end of the republic, and from whence they 
issued forth along the Sacred Way to discharge their « solemn 
functions elsewhere. The Arx, also, and not the Capitol, was 
the termination of the Via Sacra, which began from the Sa- 
cellum Strenise, a sanctuary clearly of Sabine origin,'^ and 
which was closely connected with the temple of Vesta, and 
the adjoining sacred edifices, all of them among those com- 
monly ascribed to Numa, the representative of Sabine rites 
and institutions.^^ 



" Tatins in aree ubi nano est aedes 
Jnnonis Monetc, (habitavit.) — SoUn. c. 
1. § 21. See also, Plut Horn, 20. 

» Liv. 1. 18. 

» Paul. Diac. p. 18, ed MttU. 

^ See Preller in the PhiMogut, p. 
92. 

** Hinc oritor caput Saerae Vue ab 
Strania faceUO| qu» pertinet in Arcem, 



qua Bacra quotquot menribus ferantnr 
in Aroem, et per quam Augnres ex Ax^ 
ce profecti solent inaugurare. Vanr. d* 
L, L, T. 47. Festus also speaks of the 
Sacra Via as extending ** a Regis domo 
ad saoellum StreniiB, et rorsus a Regia 
usque in Aroem,*' p. 293, ed. MiU]. 
The monthly rites here alluded to, are 
probably not the Sacra Idulia, which 
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All these circumstances concur in giving much probability to 
the suggestion of Niebuhr — ^more fiJly and definitely worked 
out by Becker, that the northern summit of the Capitoline hill, 
as that nearest to the Quirinal, (with which, also, it must have 
been more closely connected previously to the excavation of 
Trajan's Forum,) constituted the citadel of the ancient Sabine 
city, the existence of which, upon the Quirinal hill, is one of 
the best established &cts of the early Roman history. Even in 
the legendary form which represents that settlement merely as 
an hostile invasion, it is remarkable that we find the Capi- 
toline hill occupied by the Sabines. The same records, what- 
ever they were, which Tacitus thought worthy of credit in re- 
gard to the Pomoerium of Romulus, represented the Capitoline 
hill as added to the city by Titus Tatius.^^ This view of the 
subject at once explains why Tarquin should have chosen the 
southern summit of the hill in preference to the northern, even 
supposing his views on the architectural question to have en- 
tirely coincided with those of the Italian antiquaries. 

The remaining points connected with the topography of the 
Capitoline hill may be very briefly despatched. The southern 
summit, or Capitolium, contained, besides the Temple of Jupiter 
Optimus Maximus, and those of his kindred deities, Juno and 
Minerva, whose cells were under the same roof with his own, " 
numerous other temples or sacred edifices. Indeed the multi- 
tude of these, as already mentioned, affords a strong presump- 
tion against the Capitolium having been placed on the more 
confined hill of Ara Celi. One of the most celebrated of these 
was the Temple of Jupiter Feretrius — designated by tradition as 
the most ancient that existed at Rome (Liv. i. 10.) — ^which had 
been placed by the common consent of all topographers fi:om 
Biondo down to M. Bunsen, on the height of Ara Celi, but 
vrithout any other authority than tradition.^ M. Becker has 



seem to have been celebrated in the 
Capitol, (see Ambroech. Studien u An- 
deutun^en, p. 82.) ; but the NonaHa, 
which we learn £rom the express testi- 
mony of Varro (vi. 28,) to have been 
held « in Arce." 

"^ Tacit Ann. xii. 24. Foromque 
Romannm et Capitolium non a Romulo 
Bed a Tito Tatio additum. 

** Dionys. iv. 61, 



" Biondo says amply (i. 73) : " Araa 
Coeli fratnim B. Frandsci ecclesiam, in 
Feretrii Jovis fundamentis extructam,'* 
but the existence of the tradition even 
at an earlier period is attested by the 
cmrious manuscript document first 
brought to light by M. Preller, which 
appears to hare been compiled in the 
year 1409. The author there tells us : 
'* In St. Maria in Ara Cceli fuit templum 
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justly pointed out that it is always spoken of as ^' in Capito- 
lio," and especially in the Monumentom Ancyranom, where it 
is impossible to suppose the term applied in the laxer sense. 
It appears to have been of very small dimensions — a mere chapel 
or (xdicula ;^ and the same was probably the case with many of 
the other temples which we find mentioned as consecrated in 
the Capitol: such as those of Fides» Mars, Venus Erycina, 
Venus Victrix, &c. To these Augustus added an sedicula to 
Mars Ultor on occasion of the recovery of the standards from 
the Parthians,'^ and a temple to Jupiter Tonans, which seems 
to have been a more stately edifice. Domitian also erected there 
a temple to Jupiter Gustos, in gratitude for his preservation when 
the Capitol was burnt by the troops of Vitellius.^ Besides all 
these, we find on the same height the Curia Calabra, where the 
Pontifib proclaimed on the first day of every month the state of 
the calendar for that month ; and adjoining it the CoBa RomuU^ 
— a straw-thatched hut, preserved as a memorial of the humble 
origin of the imperial city. Here also was a Senaculum,** pro- 
bably like that in the Forum, merely an open place, — ^perlu^ a 
portion of that more extensive space frequently designated as 
the Area Capitolina, which appears to have been an elevated 
platform of considerable extent, supporting the Temple of Jupi- 
ter and its appurtenances ; but leaving also a firee space around 
them sufficient to serve occasionally fi)r assemblies of the people, 
and even to admit of the passage of chariots around the temple.^ 
But this Area itself was in great measure occupied by numerous 
statues and altars of various divinities, so that it is hardly an 



Jovis Feretrii, ubi Romnlus primus sus- 
pendit spolUde triumphifl et opima dixit, 
et ideo locus vocatus semperfuit Ferfems, 
A fero fen, et palatium OctaTiani sem- 
per fiiit in eodem Ferfero semper deno- 
minatmn. Postea simul jmicta ibi fiie- 
nmt duo alia templa, i, e, Phoebi et 
Carmen^ ubi OetaTiaaiia Tidit vi- 
donem adircntos Ghristi per sibyllam 
'nburtiiiam sibi monstmlMiL" I bave 
quoted the passage at fell, that the rea- 
der may judge for himself of the Tahie of 
this aatfaority. 

^ Dionys. ti. 34. See also the repre- 
sentatton of it on the coins of Marcel- 
linns. (Moretl. Claudia^ tab. 1. fig. 1.) 

*^ This siicnla mu^t not be confound- 



ed with the great temple to Mars UHor, 
dedicated by Augustus in his F<ffimi, 
as already mentioned. Part iii. p. ISO. 

" The details and aaflioritiQa relat- 
ing to all these buildings are folly col- 
lected by M. Becker. {Handbmck. i. 
p. 402—408.) 

»• Liv. xLi. 27. 

^ This snbjoet has been Inl^ mwrn^ 
tigated by M. Preller (p. 80^-^9 And 
107), who has shown that tke kyjpiathm- 
m of some writem who woold plaiea th» 
Area Capitolina in the intsrtal liitmian 
the two Mils, nearly on the site of the 
Piaxia del Campidnglio, ia wholly 
tenable. 
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exsiggeration when we ore told that the images of all the gods 
were worshipped in the Capitol*"*^ 

The Arx, on the contrary, received few additions to the sanc- 
taaries which it had possessed from a very early period. Be- 
sides the Auguracolum and the Temple of Jano Moneta, already 
mentioned, we find only a temple of Concord, built during the 
Second Punic War, U. C. 536. Connected with the Temple of 
Juno was the Officina Monetae, which apparently continued to 
be the office of the public mint throughout the republican period. 
At what time it was transferred to the neighbourhood of the 
Coliseum, where we find it under the later emperors,*^ is uncer-* 
tain. 

The interval between the two hills, now rendered so con- 
spicuous by the Piazza del Campidoglio, with the three palaces 
that surround it, was comparatively neglected in ancient times. 
It was remarkable, however, as the situation assigned by uni- 
versal tradition to the Asylum of Romulus, the memory of 
which was preserved in later times by a spot or small space of 
ground, surrounded l^ a wall, to prevent its sacred character 
from affording a refuge to malefactors. The Asylum was 
placed, as we are told, "inter duos lucos,"^' originally the 
woods that clothed the slopes of the hill on each side of it, 



^ It was probably this multiplicity of 
statues that gave rise, among the nu- 
merous other fables circulated in the 
middle ages concerning the Capitol, to 
the curious narration preserved in the 
Mirabilia Romse ; but which appears to 
have been already current as early as 
tiie 8th century, since it is alluded to by 
Cosmas, a Greek writer of that date, 
(apud Mai, Spieilegium Horn, t ix. p. 
221.) M. Preller has also found it in 
a MS. of the 11th century ; and as it 
may possess the advantages of novelty 
fo^ some readers, I give it here as pub- 
lished by him in its original form: — 
^ Miracalum primum Capitolium Rotaiib, 
tntius quam dvitas civium. £t ibi con- 
secratio statuarum omnium gentium 
qiiiB seripta nomina in pectore gentis, 
eujus imaginem tenebant, gestabant, et 
tintinnabuhim in eollo uninacujusqae 
statute erat, et saoerdotes die ae nocte 
semper viidbus vigilantes eas euatodie- 



bant, et quie gens in rebellionem con- 
surgere conabatur contra Romanum 
imperium statua illius commovebatur, 
et tintinnabulum in colic illius resona- 
bat ita, ut soriptum nomen oontinuo 
sacerdotes principibus deportarent, et 
ipsi absque mora exercitum ad repri- 
mendam eandem gentem dirigerent." 

^ In the Notitia we find in the third 
region ** Monetam, Amphitheatrum ;" 
and it appears that the existence of the 
mint in this region under the emperors 
is fiurther confirmed by inscriptions. 
See the valuable oonunentary annexed 
by M. Preller to his excellent edition of 
the Notitia, {Die Beffionen der StaeU, 
ifoffk 8vOk Jena 1846,) which has ap*> 
peared since I wrote the preceding 
articles on Roman Topogntphy, and has 
satisfied almost all that we can reqoirs 
in regard to the Regionarii. 

*' Lfv. 1. 8 ; Veil. Pat. r. 8 ; Dionys. 
II. 15. 
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vestiges of which were preserved down to a late period, as the 
Lucus Asyli is mentioned as something still existing in the 
reign of Yitellius.^ In the same situation was also the temple 
of Vedius or Vejovis, a deity whose worship appears to have 
been derived from the oldest Latin religion.^^ 

The front of this intervening space towards the Fomm was 
occupied by the only edifice on the Capitoline hill of which any 
considerable remains have been preserved to our own time — ^the 
Tabularium, or office in which the records and archives of the 
state were deposited. The destination of this building — the 
massive arches of which, and the still more massive substruc- 
tions that support them, present a most imposing aspect, as 
viewed from the Forum — ^would have been wholly unknown to 
us, had it not been for the inscription recording its dedication, 
which was still visible from the days of Poggio to those of Nar- 
dini, and from which we learn that it was erected by Q. Luta- 
tins Catulus, in U. C. 676, at the same time that he restored 
the Capitol, after its conflagration under Sylla.** It is doubt- 
less to the fortunate circumstance of these remains having been 
made use of as the foundations of the Palazzo del Senatore, 
(erected by Pope Koniface IX. towards the close of the four- 
teenth century,)*^ that we are indebted for the preservation of 
this interesting relic of republican Rome. 

The only remaining point of interest connected with the 
Capitoline hill, is the position of the Tarpeian rock, that is to 
say, of the particular part of the precipitous circuit of the hill, 
from which criminals were thrown. This was generally placed 
on the western side of the hiU, either towards the Piazza Mon- 
tanara, or above the Tor de' Specchi ; the latter site, which was 
adopted by Donati, being confirmed by the existence, in the 
middle ages, of a church named Sta Caterina sub TarpeiOj and 
by the name of Vicolo di Rupe Tarpea, still borne by a small 



** Tacit HiH. III. 71. 

« Vitruv. IT. 8. § 4; A. G«1L ▼. 12; 
Fast Pnenest ap. Orell. Insor, Tom. 
zi. p. 386. Pliny (E. N. xvi. 79,} leas 
accurately speaka of it as "in arce." 
Concerning the worship of Yediiu, see 
AmbroBoh. Studien u Andeutungen, p. 
261, &c. There was another temple of 
Vedins in the Insula Tiberina : both are 
mentioned in the FcuH PrcBnettini. 



^ The inscription is thus gxren by 
Grater, clxx. 6: Q. LVTATIVS. Q, F. 
Q. N. CATVLVS. COS. SVBSTRVC- 
TIONEM. ET. TABVLARIUM. EX. 
S. a FACIVNDVM. COERAVIT. 

^ It is singular that M. Preller (p. 
94^ note 7 1 >) appears to have oTeilooked 
the express testimony of Flano Bioodo 
to this fact — {Roma Inttamr, lib. i. 
§ 73, p. 234, ed. BasU. 1559.) 
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street op alley, from whence an OTerhanging mass of the cliff, 
under the gantens of the Palazzo Caffarelli, is generally shown 
to Btnmgers as the Tarpeian rock. But the antiquity of the 
name, as applied to this little street, is very doubtful ; and the 
name of the church may well have re^rred to the Tarpeian 
Ai'^ an appellation which was certunly not unknown in the 
middle ages. On the other hand, the name of the modem Via 
di Monte Tarpeo, which is on the opposite side of the hill, is 
certainly of little authority, as the street itself cannot be older 
than the sixteenth century. But it was justly pointed out by 
9L Dureau de la Malle, who was the first to call in question 
the receired views on this subject, that the passages in ancient 
writers, which describe the execution of Manlius and Cassius, 
clearly point to the place of punishment as visible from the Fo- 
rum : and that we must therefore look for it upon the eastern 
side of the hill, opposite to the Palatine.*" This view, which 
has been adopted by M. Bunsen, may now be looked on as 
clearly established. The precipitous cliff beneath the Palazzo 
Mariscotti (now the place of meeting of the Archseological In- 
stitute) has been fixed on as the exact site of the memorable 
spot ; but the natural configuration of the rock has probably 
undergone so many changes, that it is dangerous to attempt 
now to determine the locality of the rock with too much pre- 
ciaon." 

It would be foreign to my purpose to enter upon any de- 
tailed history of the Capitol during the middle a^es, and of the 
successive vicissitudes which reduced it again from its state of 
golden splendour to almost the same condition in ivliich Virgil 
represents it in the days of Evander : from which it was des- 
tined to emerge once more into its present magnificence. The 
general outlines of this bistoiy will be found in the S«tc^^- 
bmtff der Stadt Rom. : and the documents and authorities of 



*" Tb* pMMgra dted turn Kanj- 
■ins (Til. 35, Till. 78,} and Plutarch, 
ICamUl. 36,] Mem u ma deekire in h- 
TDor of Ihu Ticw. U. Seeker hai, 
howcTar, in tMi ioatuice, retoiiMd to 
the old opinion, Handbutk. i. p. 411 ; 
and fee the ooutroTeiBjr between hiai 
knd M. Urliehi on fiiii piAatr—IUm. 
Topegr. IB L4ip*if, p. 66-6S ; Zur BOm. 
IV. 



Tupoffr. p. 54. H. Pi 

* Thm FUtio Biondo mentians the 
bll of k part of the rock id hie own 
time, — Sob mio rupie Turpeia mjne 
para m«Tim« domua unplv tnipdtDdi- 

lAi Ki]i]ipDTanda pinxiTms dirhiu col- 

U[H«, eaL— ifu«, Itura-r. ii. SB, 
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the middle ages have been collected and illustrated with the 
greatest diligence by M. Preller, who has left but little for fu- 
ture writers to contribute to our knowledge of the Roman Ca- 
pitoL«> 

E. H. BUNBURT. 

( WiU be continued.) 



XXXII. 
MISCELLANIES. 



1. — On the Site of the Statue of Yebtumkus and the Baouca 

Sempronia. 

The position of these two objects is hj no means an unimportant 
point in Roman topography; especially as it also involves the line 
described by the Yicus Tuscus. The site assigned to them by M. 
Becker in his learned and ingenious work {Eandb. der EOm. AUer-- 
thUmerf vol. i. p. 308,) appears to me far from unassailable; and as 
Mr. Bunbury, in his able analysis of Becker's labours, has toadied 
the point but lightly/ the following brief remarks may not, pertiaps, 
be deemed altogether superfluous. 

The foundation of the Basilica is thus recorded by Livy: ^Ti. 
Sempronius ex ea pecunia quse ipsi attributa erat, sedes P. Africani 
pane Veteres ad Vertumni Signum^ lanienasque et tabemas conjunc- 
tas in publicum emit, basilicamque faciendam curavit, que postea 
Sempronia appellata est." (xuv. 16.) That the statue of Yertumnos 
here alluded to stood in the Yicus Tuscus (or Turarius) leading from 
the Yelabrum to the Forum, is agreed ; the only question being, at 
lohich end f — and consequently, whether the Basilica was near the 
Yelabrum or near the Forum? M. Becker adopts the former site. 



"^ One of die most importaat oontri- 
bntions of M. Preller to onr knowledge 
in this respecty is deriyed from tbe MS. 
authority already dted, (see note 35,) 
which directly connects the name and 
position of the chnrch of S. Salvator in 
Majumis with the ruins then still exist- 
ing on the hill aboTe, which are al- 
luded to by Poggio and Flayio Biondo^ 
and which there is eveiy reason to be- 
lieye to have been those of the temple 
of the Capitoline Jove. " In summitate 
arcis a latere porticfis Crinomm fuit 
templum Joyis Optimi Maximi ; t. e. 



supra oorfeem domina liitrinsBy fitcd 
adhuc taiis de eo apparet, et introitna 
vocatur Salvator in maximinis" (sic.) 
Again : ** Ubi nunc didtur Sta Maria 
de Porticn ibi supra ad ecclesiam Sal- 
yatoris in maximis fuit introitos porti- 

ciiB Jovid Ibi erat, nt didtnr, et 

templum Jovis Optimi Maximi, et to- 
cabulum est oormptum quod hodie diet- 
tur St. Salratore in maximinis tt «aM« 
reprcBtentat testlgia ma." 

^ In the present toI. of the Cfaasicni 
Muteunif p. 1 8. 
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' Propertitts (iy. 2. 5.) makes the statue speak as follows : — 

" Haec' me toHMi juTat, nee templo laetor ebumo : 
Romannm saiis est po§Be videre fomm." 

The most natural inference from these lines is that the statue stood 
pretty near the Forum, and not at the end of the street, some quarter 
of a mile off. In the latter case, too, for Yertumnus to have gotten 
even such a distant peep at the forum, the street must have been quite 
straight ; for, notwithstanding the slippery character of the god, M* 
Becker himself does not contend that he was sharp enough to see 
round comers. On the contrary, in another part of his work, he infers 
the straightness of the Vicus Tuscus from this very circumstance : 
( — von da (the Forum) eine gerade Strasse bis an die Grenze des Vela- 
brum flihren musste, da die am Ende des Vicus stehende Statue des Ver^ 
tumnus auf das Forum schauete, — ^p. 489.) But we know that, pre- 
viously at least to Nero's fire, the Roman streets were both narrow 
and crooked. Thus Tacitus [Ann. xv. 38.) — "obnoxia urbe artis 
itineribus, hucque et illuc flexis" : — Suetonius {Nero 38,) "Nam quasi 
offensus deformitate veterum sedificiorum, et angustiis flexurisque vi- 
corum, incendit urbem." — (Cf. Liv. v. 55.). With regard to the Vicus 
Tuscus in particular, there is a passage in Dionysius from which we 
may pretty safely infer that it partook in no slight degree of this univer- 
sal crookedness. That author tells us (v. 36.) that it was about four 

stadia long — rerTapat fiaXitrra firjKVuofievov ffTaBiot^,^ Here M. Beckcr 

questions the accuracy of Dionysius ; because the whole space between 
the Fonim and Aventine was not so long : a straight street, therefore, 
could not have been half that length. Granted ; but what if it were 
crooked ? 

The sole passage on which M. Becker relies for the proof of his 
position, is the following one from the Pseudo-AsconinSf (ad Cic. Verr, 
I. 59), ** Signum Vertumni in ultimo vico Thurario est (t. e. Tusco) 
sub basilica angulo flectentibus se ad postremam dexteram partem.** 
The " ultimus vicus Tuscus," he contends, could only have been the end 
by the Velabrum ; its principiumj like that of the Jugdriusj as mentioned 
by Festus, was at the Forum. But common experience shews how loosely 
people talk about the beginnings and ends of streets. What one man 



* The common reading is Neo ; but 
Hertzberg well defends Hate, from ver. 
55.: 

^Sed facias, Divom sator, at Romana 
per aerum 
Transeat ante meos turba togata 
pedes." 
Though for my own part, I read j 
•* Nee me tura juvant," &c. 



' Though Dionysius is here speaking 
of a ratine, (in fact, an ancient channel 
of the Tiber, Prop. I, e.) in which the 
Vicus Tuscus was built, stiU it is quite 
evident from the concluding portion of 
the sentence, that he considered it aa 
corresponding in length and direction 
with the street ; with which, indeed, he 
expressly identifies it. 
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calls the top of Cheapside, another would call the bottom. We can 
hardly, therefore, attach much importance to this phrase of the pseudo^ 
AsconiuB ; but it is rather surprising M. Becker should not have seen 
that his position is refuted by the very passage he adduces to prove it 
For if the street was so straight, and Asconius, as Ciceranej was bring* 
ing a party of travellers to the statue by a rouU which M. Becker is 
not in a condition to question, — ^riz. down the street from the Forum ; 
why, in the name of all that is straight-forward, should he tell them 
to take the last turning on the right? (flectentibus se ad poffremom^ dex- 
teram partem) when, if M. Becker^s notion be correct, the statae 
must have stared them in the face directly they entered the street It 
is plain that the angle alluded to must have been at the top of the street, 
near the Forum ; so that a person going thither from the VelabnuD, 
would, on taming sharp to the right, come in view of the statue and 
Forum at once. The Basilica, therefore, would be also near the Foroin, 
and such a situation agrees better with Livy's phrase, pone Veteres ; 
to which we can hardly concede the latitude of embracing the whole 
length of the Vicus Tuscus. 

Thoicas Dyeb. 



2. The Pababasis from '^ The Bibds*^ of Abistophanes. 

[The following is an attempt to imitate the original metre in an 
English version, according to the principles which I set forth in a 
paper inserted in a former number of the Classical Museum.'] 

Chorus, 

Thou beloved, thou fair one. 
Far dearer than other birds, 
Thou who joinest in all my hymns, 
Com'st thou, nightingale, comrade ? 
Comest thou, appear'st thou? 
Dost thou bring me thy pleasant voice ? 
Quick now sounding thy tuneful pipe. 
Breathe forth music that tells of spring, 
Sing thy sweet anapsestics. 



Come ye men, who in darkness are doomed to abide, and the race of 

the leaves who resemble. 
Ye impotent creatures, formations of mud, vain multitude like to the 

shadows, 



^ Th« text IB oormpt in this word ; but the lenae is obvioiiB, and I tidnpt M. 
Becker's own reading. 
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Eiriiemeral, eue-atrioken, featherlees men, weak mortals the semblance 

of TisioDs, 
Come we sre immortals, attend to as, whose life endiireth for ever, 
Who dwell in the air, and are tea from age, who have chaige over all 

things etenaL 
Come listen and you will hear the truth, coDceming the heareuly 

wonders, 
The nature of hirds, the birth of the gods, of Erebus,' chiiOB, and livers, 
And when you are rightly informed in, our name bid Prodicns weep 

with relation. 
Black Erebos, chaos and night were at first, with Tartams widely 

extending, 
Of the earth, of the air, of the sky there was nought, when in Erebus' 

infinite bosom 
Old black-feathered night a beginning made, by laying an egg fuU of 

nothing, 
From which, when the seasons had roli'd along, young Eros was 

hatch'd, the delightful. 
Bright shone his back with his golden wings, and the hurricane swift 

he resembled. 
From his union with chaos, the winged and the black, in Tartams' 

wide-spreading region, 
This race of the birds into being was hatch'd, 'twas thus into light we 

were usher'd. 
There existed no race of immortals before all things were commingled 

by Eros, 
But when one thing and t'other together were mixed, then first came 

the sky and the ocean, 
And the earth, and the race never-iading and blest of the gods. It is 

thus we are surely 
More ancient by far than the whole of the gods, and to prove ns de- 
scended from Eros 
There are manifold signs, for we all can fly, and we ever are present 

with lovers. 



By ut, by the race of the hirds, are bestow'd the greatest of gifts upon 

mortals. 
In the first place we point out the times of the year, the antnmn the 

winter !ind aummcr. 



' It will bo maembeRd that the I tfaem. The fint Byllnblo of " Dalunk," 

Rrel nyUible o( nuch worda u " Errbiu" I for the a&me ] 

ia coDaidend loug, mp«ct being bkd Id 1 short. 

iha iccvnt with whiL'h ut^e pronomi^ 1 
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The period of sowing has come when the crane flies over to Libjrs 

croaking, 
Thus telling the seaman he now may hang np his rudder and slumber 

at pleasure, 
While a cloak should be woven Orestes to shield, lest he plunder the 

folks when he's chilly ; 
When all this is past, and the kite is in view, he augurs a different season. 
For he says that the spring when the sheep may be sheared has arrived ; 

then the swallow comes after 
When 'tis time to get rid of the winter's cloak, and to purchase a 

lighter appareL 
Then your Amnjton are we, and your Delphi are we, your Dodona, and 

Phoebus Apollo. 
Since first to us birds, you all come for advice, when yon set about 

each undertaking; 
When to market you go, and your victuals you earn, and you make 

preparations for marriage. 
There exists not a thing but you call it a bird, when it gives you a 

view of the future, 
For a word of foreboding to you is a bird, 'tis a bird too if any one 

sneezes, 
And a meeting by chance or a voice is a bird, and a bird is a star or 

a jackass. 
Thus is it not manifest, plain as can be, that we're your prophetic 

Apollo? 



If you pay us birds due honour as gods, 

At your will are the muses of prophecy aU, 

With the gales, and the seasons, the hot and the cold, 

And the temperate too ; we intend not to go 

From your presence, and give ourselves insolent ah«, 

In the region of clouds perch'd high, like Zeus, 

But will ever be present, and ever bestow 

On yourselves and your sons, and the sons of your sons. 

Health and abundance, 

Tranquillity, food, and perpetual luck. 

Youth, laughter, and dancing and feasting besides 

With the pigeon's milk. 

You, truly, shall feel you are surfeited qult« 

With the goods we bestow. 

Thus ever in riches abounding. 



Muse of the thicket, 
Tio, tio, tio, tio, tio tinx, 
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Bird of Taried fong with whom 

In woody yalley, on mountain summit, 

Tio, tio, tio, tio, tio, tinx, 

Perch'd on my nest in the leafy-hair'd head of the ash, 

Tio, tio, tio, tio, tio, tinx. 

I warble to Pan from my ligfat-color'd beak, 

Pouring forth hymns in melodious numbers 

Leading the dance for the mount^loving mother 

To, to, to, to, to, to, to, to, to, to, to, tinx, 

Thence the roving bee resembling 

Phrynichus tastes of the fruit, which is borne by my war- 

blings ambrosial, 
His honied song for oyer breathing, 
Tio, tio, tio, tio, tio, tinx. 



Is there one oiyouy spectators, who would like with birds to dwell, 
Passing all his future days in pleasure, let him come to us. 
Enow, whatever actions here below the law condenms as base. 
All, without exception, stand in high esteem among the birds. 
Here, by law 'tis reckoned base in any man his sire to beat, 
While we think a worthy deed has been performed, if any one 
Flies upon his sire and beats him crying ''Lift your spur and fight," 
If, by chance, among your number, there's a branded runaway, 
He with us shall bear the name of variegated Attagen. 
If there chance to be a Phrygian, such a (me as Spintharus ; 
Here well call him Phrygian finch to low Philemon's race akin; 
Should there be a slave and Carian, such as Exeeestides, 
Let him here beget his grandsires — ^here he'll find his phratores. . 
If to outlaw'd foes the son of Pisius would betray the gates, 
Let him now become a partridge, worthy chick of such a sire, 
Since with us 'tis no dishonour, partridge-like, to run away. 



Like him the muses sing, 

Tio, tio, tio, tio, tio, tinx. 

When their throats they blend, and flap 

Their wings in honour of great Apollo, 

Tio, tio, tio, tio, tio, tinx. 

Seated aloft on the mountainous banks of the Hebrus, 

Tio, tio, tio, tio, tio, tinx. 

Then what music resounds through the clouds of the sky I 

Tribes of the animals listen in wonder. 

Breathless tranquillity calms ev'ry billow, 

To, to, to, to, to, to, to, to, to, to, to, tinx. 

Loudly echoes all Olympus ; , , r 
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Aw'd by the sound are the rnlers of heay^n, as the Graces 

Olympian, 
And Moses, combined, with joy are singing, 
Tio, tio, tio, tio, tio, tinx. 



Nought is better, nought more pleasant than a feather'd coat to get. 
Thus if one of you spectators chanced to wear a pair of wings, 
Did he fed attacked by hunger, tir'd of hearing tragic songs, 
He at once could fly away, and gladly hasten home to dine. 
Then, when he had staid his hunger, wing his way to us again. 

Is not then the poVr of wearing wings, a pow'r worth any price. 
Thus Diotrephes, with nought, except a pair of willow wings 
First becomes a hipparch, then a phylarch, now,irom nothing sprung. 
He's a man of wealth and plunder, struts about a gay cock-horse.' 

John OxExroBi>, 



3. Ok uEschylus, Agamemnon, 838. 

In the Agamemnon of iEschylus, (838) there occurs the following 
passage : — 

rpi<rivfiaT09 rtiv Vijpvwv 6 Sevrepov 
voW^v uuwOeVj T^v Kciruj r^ap ov Xcfyn;, 
XOovoi rpifjLoipov ^Xaivav e^i/t'X^* Xafitov, 

Peile translates the three last lines thus, — ^' truZy a second thret'^Hh' 
died Oeryon, (three-bodied Greryon the second,) in ample measure 
dbove^ not to mention thaU below Atm, might he have hocuted of having 
received a triple cloak of earth — ^to wit, having died once in each form ; 
t. e. three times for any other man's once." 

The above translation appears to me both inelegant and incorrect, 
particularly the clauses, tijv kcltw r^ap ov xdr^w. I apprehend the dif- 
ferent editors of ^schylus, haye entirely misunderstood the con- 
struction of this clause. For, to what does the article ti)i/ refer? I 
suspect that in all instances when the article stands for a noun or a 
pronouny that noun or pronoun must precede^ not follow it. But in 
the passage above, rrjp must be referred to the noun x^^^'^^ ui the 
line followmg. Thus, ^schyL Prom. 980 : ^e, rbv ooipurr^v^ — ^roi/ 



* Is this beautiful compound admiflrible ! It boMts no lower authority than th» 
uun^xy rhymes* — J. 0* 
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wv/iit BXuvTifv \t7Bi, The following artangemeDt and construction 

we Bimilar : t'am ko/u^ov xal av, }Laaavlpav Xe'fu), Id. Ag. 1005. I 

have no doubt that the coiyectnTe of SchUtz gave the true reading ; 
Tov csTai -fap oir lUfoi, referring Tor lo Vtfpvaiv, for I do not mean ihe 
one (Geryon) below. It is not improbable, that when ajrtemneatra 
employed the word x^<*<'"'*'i she had in view the rob* in which she 
intended to murder Agamemnon. 

Oeoboe Dchbar. 



4. Rbmaek o» coufabjnq Jeb. xxm. 5, 6. and Jee. zxxm. 15, 16. 

A difficulty has arieen, (which even Bp. Pearson (on th« Creed, 
FoL Ed. p. 148,) does not seem quite satisfactorily to have removed,) 
from a comparison of these passages. 

While the Jewish Commentators appear to conclude from them that 
iipTt m.i< is a name of the Messiah, the Socinians, on the latter pas- 
sage, have urged that it is applied lo Jerusalem ; and a reader of th» 
English version would generally feel that there is' some discrepancy. 

I apprehend, that attention to the Hebrew idiom will make the 
Jewish intetpretatiou quite clear. In the former passage, the term 
under which the Messiah is typically described, is pm not ; and the 
pronominal affix in imp' of the following verse, referring to the ma»- 
cnline and only noun nor, is mascolioe. But in the latter passage, 
the term used is nptt nst, and the feminine pronoun nS is required 
alter mp*, because the reference is to the nearer of these two nouns, 
(so far as the form of the relaUve is concerned,) according to the 
Hebrew idiom, nvjr in v. 15, may still remain masculine, because the 
person of the Messiah is here the real nominatire, as is shewn by 
what ia predicted of him. 

G. & C. C. 

9St> NoTimn 1S46. 
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Babrh Fabell^e ^sopeje; Carolus Lachmannus et Amici emendanint. 

Ceterorum Poetanim Choliambi ab Augusto Meinekio collect! et 

emendati. (Berlin : Ge. Reimer, 1845. 8vo.) 
Babrh Fabell^ Iambicjs cxxm. Ex Recensione L Fr. Boissonadii 

passim refecta, cum brevi Adnotatione Critica edidenmt I. C. Orel* 

liofl et L 6. Baiteras. (Zurich : Meyer & Zeller, 1845. Sq. 12mo.) 
BABBn Fabul^ JEmPEM, cum Fabniarum deperditarum Fragmentis. 

Recensuit et breviter illustrayit Georgius Cornewall Lewis, A.M. 

(London : John W. Parker, 1846. 8vo.) 

In previous Numbers of this Journal we intimated the disooveiy, 
by tL Menas, of a large portion of the ChoUambic fables of Babrius, 
and noticed the publication of this literary treasure by M. Boissonade. 
The recent discovery of a new planet, " revolving in its orbit on the 
▼ery verge of creation," has scarcely excited a greats degree of In-* 
terest among the astronomers of Europe, than was produced aincmg 
philologists, by the appearance, in a tangible shape, of the result of 
M. Menas' researches in the vaults of the monastery of St Lama. 
What a field for conjecture and critical ingenuity was here presented I 
A transcript from a manuscript of the tenth century no doubt existed ; 
but could this be supposed to be immaculate? How many errors 
might safely be ascribed to the effects of the dust which successiTe 
ages had accumulated in the cellar of St Laura? how many to the 
** incuria" of the copyist ? In short, the critics seemed for once to be 
left to the exercise of their own discretion. How Bentley would hare 
exulted at such an opportunity of displaying his unrivalled skiD I No 
MS. venerable for its age, and formidable from its acknowledged 
accuracy, to check his course of *' slashing"^ innovation ; — ^no stub- 
bom scholiast to cast a doubt on his cherished conjecture. But 
the world has produced only one Bentley, as it has given birth to 
one Homer, one Aristotle, and one Newton. We have, however, 
among us, even in these degenerate days, philologists of no ordinary 
learning and ingenuity, — ^men who have been trained in the schools 
of Bentley, Porson, and Hermann, and are thoroughly skilled in all the 
niceties of classical diction. The list of editions of Babrius which we 
have prefixed, gives us no reason to feel ashamed of the attainments 
and skill of our contemporary philologists. 
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The first, though edited by Lachmann, is the joint production of 
himself and his friends, comprising in the number some of the most 
distinguished scholars of Germany. It is a remarkable proof, besides, 
of what may be accomplished by a division of labour eyen in editing 
an ancient classic. The sheets of the Paris edition of Boissonade, we 
are informed in the Preface, arrived in Berlin after the middle of No- 
vember 1844, and on the 22d of the following month, a new edition 
is completed, with the exception of a short postscript, which is append*- 
ed to the Preface. How far the necessity of the case justified so great 
haste, we may perhaps doubt ; while at the same time, we cannot but 
admire the enthusiasm with which our learned neighbours seem to 
have devoured the delicate morseL No sooner do the sheets, still wet 
from the press, reach the learned cloisters of Berlin, than they are 
carefully perused by Lachmann and Meineke. Presently, Immanuel 
Bekker recommends (auctor est) to his learned friend the Editor, the 
propriety of presenting the newly discovered fables in a state more 
worthy of the scholarship of the age (tempore nostro satis dignum,) 
and at the same time, lends his valuable assistance in adjusting the 
sentences, correcting the orthography, and supplying the omissions 
incident to unusual despatch. Contributions were likewise sent by 
Meineke, Haupt, and Sehneidewin, names well known to the students 
of Classical Philology, and, though last, not least, from the veteran 
Gotfried Hermann (editoris studiomm parente.) 

We have formed so favourable an opinion of the result of Lach- 
mann's labours, that we are unwilling to speak of a man who has so 
many claims on our respect, in any other terms than those of appro* 
bation. His qualifications for the duties which he undertook are 
ample, and these have been satisfactorily performed : and it was not 
therefore necessary for him to endeavour to exalt himself by unduly 
depreciating the merits of Boissonade. He has not, however, hesitated 
to adopt many of the suggestions of the Paris editor, and, we regret to 
find, sometimes without acknowledgment. This, we venture to assert, 
is a graver offience against propriety than the introduction of a com-' 
plimentary expression (prompHssitnum obsequium) into a dedication 
to a patron ; while such an allegation as that contained in the clause, 
"quasi obsequium non mode amicos pareret sed sollertiam," is, we 
maintain, a grievous violation of philobgical etiquette. The allu* 
sion to Boissonade's age might also have been spared, and the more 
especially, as we find, on comparing the corrections and emendations 
in the Second Paris Edition as given in an Epilogns by Orelli and 
Baiter, that in nine passages at least, these agree exactly with the 
readings which he, no doubt with the approbation of his friends, has 
adopted. The emendations appear to us sometimes rash and occa- 
sionally unnecessary ; but they are often ingenious, and not seldom* 
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happy. The book is printed with care, and evinceB not a little of 
mature and elaborate scholarship. 

A valuable appendix to this edition is formed by the collection of 
the fragments of the oUier Choliambic poets by Meineke. These 
consist of 161 pieces, varying from half a line to 24 lines in length, and 
cannot fieul to be highly interesting to the classical scholar. They aie, 
however, generally short ; and, as many of our readers are aware, but 
few of them exceed six lines. 

Ths Swiss professors appear to have been not less active than their 
German neighbours in preparing their edition. Their prefoce is prior 
in date to that of Lachmann, but due allowance must be made for the 
comparatively short distance which the Paris edition had to travel in 
reaching them. With that deference to MS. authority which, dis- 
tinguishes all the other works of the learned editors, they have indulged 
but rarely in conjectural emendation ; and that only when an obvioufl 
error in the text rendered it necessary. They have, therefore, adhered 
more closely than Boissonade to the apograph of Menas ; and have re-> 
served their valuable suggestions for the " Adnotaiio Critica^ which 
is added. The book is beautifully printed in a cheap form, and is a 
choice specimen of the Ziirich press. 

The London edition has been prepared under more favourable cir- 
cumstances than either of those which we have already noticed, and 
may be said to include much of wh&t is most valuable in both. It is, 
besides, more complete ; and, in addition to the suggestions of previous 
editors, and the various readings, contains, under each fable, refe- 
rences to the works in which the same or cognate fables are found in a 
prose form. We have also short historical notices of the fables which 
were formerly known, with references to the works in which they have 
really appeared. 

If we are correct in our reading of the initials subjoined to the 
article in the Phil. ift»., vol. i., to which reference is so often made, 
Mr. Lewis does not now appear, for the first time, as the editor of Ba- 
brius. His contribution in 1832 proved that he possessed the requisites 
of accurate and elegant scholarship, combined with ingenuity, taste, 
and judgment ; and these have been amply verified in the work be- 
fore us. 

Mr. Lewis commences with a preface replete with learning and good 
sense, and written in a style at once simple and classical, in which he 
specifies the resources furnished by his predecessors. He then brings 
under review the following subjects : — ^the name and age of Babrius — 
the metre and dialect which he employed — and what we take the li- 
berty of calling the subject-matter or characteristic of the Esopic &ble. 

The fables themselves furnish no internal evidence by which the 
ige of the writer can with certainty be fixed. The prooBmium pre-^ 
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f xed to the second book, or more probably to the second edition, of 
the collected fables, is addressed to the son of a kin^ Alexander, (w vat ^ 
fia<rt\€o)9 *A\€^dvBpov), and *not a little ingenuity and research have (f 
been employed in endeaTOuring to discoTcr the prince alluded to. Bois- 
sonade conjectured that the poet addressed the son of the Emperor 
Alexander Seyerus ; and Mr. Lewis, after duly considering the ob- 
jections advanced by Bergk, ( Classical Museum^ vol. in. p.l30,), Schnei- 
dewin, Orelli and Baiter, and Lachmann, gives his decision in favour 
of the French editor. This, however, does not amount to more than con- 
jecture ; and he has, therefore, recourse to other means of fixing the 
age of his author. No Greek or Latin writer before the time of Sep- 
timius Severus either mentions Babrius or quotes his fables ; he i9 
nowhere mentioned by Plutarch, by Lucian, nor by Athenaeus, whose 
work has preserved to us the names and fragments of so many 
poets. Had Babrius lived before the time of Augustus, it is highly 
probable that some of his fables would have been found in Plutarch ; 
and it is a curious fact, that when the ancient moralist introduces any 
of the fables which have now been given to us, he generally follows a 
dififerent version. It is, moreover, worthy of remark that Phsedrus, who 
boasts of being the first to introduce the Grecian fable into Latium, 
mentions Esop alone as furnishing his materials — a strong proof that 
the fables of Babrius were altogether unknown to him. The most 
ancient author who quotes the fables of Babrius is Dositheus Magis- 
ter, a grammarian who seems to have written his *Epfi7fV€Vfiara about 
the beginning of the third century of our era ; and, unless the two 
fables which are there found were inserted by a later hand, it is cer- 
tain that Babrius did not live later than the time of Septimlus Seve- 
rus or Caracalla. 

The work of Babrius was the first in which the Esopic fable ap- 
peared in a metrical form. The verse which be employs is the Cho- 
Uambic, the laws of which, as well as the liberties which have been 
taken by Babrius, are stated with great clearness and precision by Mr. 
Lewis. The dialect is that which was used by all the Choh'ambic 
poets from the times of Hipponax and Ananius — the Ionic, but with 
certain deviations which assimilate it pretty nearly to the common 
Attic. 

In the fourth section of his Preface, Mr. Lewis gives an elaborate 
analysis of the Esopic Fable, which we regret we have not room even 
to abridge. After enumerating the animals which appear as actors 
on the stage, he discusses two points which have been a good deal agi- 
tated — ^the existence of the lion as an original inhabitant of Europe, 
and of the tiger as a native of Hyrcania. The first he satisfactorily 
proves, and not less satisfactorily disproves the second. We would 
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strongly recommend to our readers a careful perusal of this interesting 
Preface. 

We have left to ourselves but little room for examining the philolo- 
gical merits of Mr. Lewis' work ; but this is scarcely necessary in a 
case, the merits of which demand from us a fayourable judgment 
We had marked a few passages, respecting which we are disposed to 
differ with him ; but we can mention only one or two. The first gives 
us an opportunity of presenting, at the same time, a specimen of Mr. 
Lewis' annotation* Fable m. begins thus : — 

A7rfa9 wot' eU ivavXiv alvoKo^ XPV^*^^ 
eirl fffiKOv iyety 0*, 

To the last clause, Mr. Lewis adds the following note. " Bepetitio 
nominum iiravXiv et try/Kov, fere synonymorum, et anapsstus in se- 
cundo loco, offenderant Boissonadium. Fortasse ivurvWdt^eiv aut 
iweitraf^eiv legendum, Tel iwnrvvarf€iv cum Lachmanno." For the two 
reasons here stated, we are disposed to think that a change is neces- 
sary, and should have adopted the suggestion of Lachmann. In Fab. 
V. 4, cVi/tt' 69, the suggestion of Haupt has been adopted, we think, 
without necessity. In Fab. vi. 10, where the metre requires an altera- 
tion, we prefer OaXaaaaltuv^ a Pindaric word, to OaXaoireiwv^ one of 
inferior authority ; and we are inclined to insert the /> in ccVn^c, in 
Fab. XX. 7. Kevri'i^u) is barely recognised as a Greek verb, and as we 
have another so nearly resembling it, it is perhaps scarcely necessary 
now to attempt to give it currency. Here we stop. These, we admit, 
are small matters, and do not, even in our own estimation, diminish 
the merits of Mr. Lewis' work. We regret that he has not done more 
as an interpreter — in his abstinence he has identified himself too mnch 
with the school of Porson — ^the few specimens which he has given are 
excellent. 

We take leave of Mr. Lewis by expressing our warmest gratitude 
for his edition of Babrius, and assuring him that we are not aware of 
any work which has recently proceeded from the English press, so well 
calculated to impress foreigners with a favourable opinion of English 
scholarship. G. F. 



2. Des ^schtlos Oresteia, Griechisch und Deutsch, herausgegeben 
von Johannes Franz. Leipzig. 1846. Williams & Norgate, 
London. 8vo. 

The Agamemnon, Orestes, and Eumenides of iEschylus, form the 
only Trilogy which has reached our times. None of those pieces. 
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however, is entire. Each of them is marred more or less by gaps, 
twists, and dislocations. Nor is this surprising, for even the earliest 
and best MSS, are mutilated and corrupt ; and Editors have not al- 
ways been happy nor judicious in their attempts to restore the lost, 
nor cure the diseased. By a skilful appliance of means, however, 
cures are sometimes performed* The poet has had a fracture healed — 
a dislocation reduced — and been enabled to walk and trip it with ease 
and grace. Indeed, failures in this department often arise — as in 
other dcipartments, from not going to the proper source, but taking up 
on retail — from unacquaintance with the btuiness — and rash specula- 
tion. 

In the present case we are fortunate in our man. Franz's chief 
object was a translation of the Trilogy into his native tongue, for re- 
production on the stage. With the feelings of a true scholar and a 
man of honour, he determined to make, by all avulable means, a sure 
groundwork. Not satisfied with even the most approved text, be- 
cause he knew it had been formed without due examination of the 
oldest and best MSS., he went to Florence, Venice, &c., and made a 
personal inspection. Thus we now have, what we never had before, 
the true readings of the Medicean MS., which is generally allowed to be 
the oldest and best. He examined also the Cod. Guelpherhytanusj and 
VeneL 1, 2, and noted their various readings. The Cod. Florent. was 
collated for him by Albanakis, a Greek from Sparta. Of this also he 
has given the V. R. as well as of the Cod, Meg. Parisin. and AugtU'* 
tanus. Besides, the V. R.'offered by the older editions, the Aldine, Boh., 
Turn., Vict,, have been carefully weighed and noted. Emendations 
resting on his own sole authority or on that of other scholars, have been 
admitted rarely, and only in desperate cases. We have also an account 
of the Scholia, and a full and very accurate report of the literature of the 
Trilogy. For a work of this kind, Franz was peculiarly well qualified. 
His training had been long in this direction. He had studied PaUeo- 
graphy in all its forms and stages ; — attained distinguished proficien- 
cy in the Greek language, — an intimate acquaintance with the Greek 
Mind, — and had carefully marked the idiosyncracy of his author — ^the 
peculiar cast of his thought and diction. He states briefly, modestly, 
and fairly, what he has to say. There is no straining to be original ; 
no dexterous appropriation ; no lumbering pointless commentary ; no 
abuse ; no petty, paltry nibbling ; no magniloquence ending but in 
noise. There is about him an air of calm and repose, which, however, 
bespeaks not incapacity, but power and mastery of his weapons. 
Far more is done than meets the eye. He generally contents him- 
self with giving the bare result. But though this accorded with 
his feelings and plan, and is so far well, we often cannot help re- 
gretting that he has been so brief. We approve bis habitual loath- 
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ness to diflturb unnecessarily the received text ; and when emenda- 
tion is necessary, generally approve the reading he adopts, or ad- 
mire his happy guess. But with all this, we feel heartily sony, 
that by getting only the results without the reasansj we have lost the 
masterly discussion which might have satisfied our doubts. 

As a test of our remarks, and a gratification to those who may not 
have seen the book, we subjoin two or three specimens of the mode 
in which he handles his materials ; and our readers may rely that we 
have taken no special care to select the best. 

" Ag. 3. uyKaOev^ Matiuscr, {trfxaOet^^ Ouelph. Aid.) and received text 
The same corruption occurs. Bum, 343. A word which was originally 
FEKA2, FEKAGEN, cannot part with its root-syllable as the form 
d^KaOev for au€Ka0€v must be supposod to do. The two passages, viz. 

Becker's Anecd, I. p. 337, u^KaOev xara awoKovkv av^l Tot) aviKoOev 
ov7tt)9 Al4rxv\o9 ; and Hesch. vol I. p. 67, it^piaOev^ (read J^ra^ci^), 

aueKaOevy Aecrp^t^Xof ^Xr^a^fivovi^ prove Only that the Grammarians 
found tl^madep in the Agam. and tried to explain it ; compare Choeph, 
307. To this add from ** Corrections and Additions ;" (rreyati is the 
dative of place, which is more exactly defined by the addition of ai^c- 
Ka0€v^ as in Niobe Fragm, 174, ovpavw itvw. If any person choose to 
defend a^KaOev in this passage, he must explain it, with Klausen, 
fiexo cvhitUj with bended arm. 

" OresL 372, oXKvfUvn^ ; Med, 6\vfidva9 ; Aid, dWvfUPff9 ; B, oXXr- 

/icvatf • Ouelph,, Tum,j Vict, <f>pevo9 0€ioy, Manuscr, and received text 
Hermann conjectured (ppevh^ oTov • Emperius (ppet^oOeu ffap ; H. L. 
Ahrens <pp€yo9 lov^ comparing Ag. 772, Bum, 451 ; and Hesch. <V^c<V, 
o^vv0€i9 ; livOtf, lif vi/^7, exoXardf^. Thus io9 would be equivalent to 
xo^o'f. Indeed the 6 might originate from the o « in (ppeuov being 
repeated by the transcriber. 

'^ Eumen, 216, Xetww^ Manuscr, and Vulg, ; corrected \arw by Per- 
son and Schiitz. 

'^ 336, — fiavpovftev v0' aifiaro 9 viov ; Med, Ouelph, and Vulg,^fiavpov^ 
fiev e0' aifiaroffpdov, Flor, Ven, 1, Fam, Meg, L. fiavpovfH€v vdop aZfta 

is a conjecture of Hermann's after the Schol, Bia to pdov alfia rov 
vBweTi elpf^afffievov vw ainov j which, however, he is inclined to write 
differently. But in the Med, and Ouelph, the words ha to viov aZfta are 
written above v0' atfiarov viov * while the words rov i^cvori €ipffa9'' 
fUpov stand on the mar^ as a distinct new Scholium relating to the 
text. The two Scholia, which are joined into one by Yictoriua or 
Stephens, no unfrequent occurrence, explain v0' aiftaro9 ydov quite 
correctly; compare 195. I agree with H. L. Ahrens, who reads 
hva<t>pov' in the Antistrophe ; and in the Strophe holds fiapovfiep to be 
an interpolation by some scholar. The particip. Stofievat can be oon- 
strued with the foregoing •IKofiav, without the necessity of altering it to 



